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The Ifugaos 


by Lourdes S. Dulawan 
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Of the different tribes that inhabit the Mountain Province 
the one that has been the subject, of so many studies especially 
by foreign scholars is the Ifugao Tribe. Roy F. Barton writes 
in his Religion of the Ifugaos: “The culture that manifests a 
striking development of a single cultural phase is the Ifugao 
— it has produced the most extensive and persuasive religion 
that has yet been reported outside of India, at least, in ethno- 
graphic literature.” Rev. Francis Lambrecht, C.1.C.M., a dis- 
tinguished Belgian scholar has written extensively about the 
Ifugaos and his works which in pattern are socio-historic, 
linguistic-literary-artistic and ethnological have been published 
in notable journals through out the world. 


The customs and traditional rites and rituals written here 
apply only to the pagan Ifugaos. The Christian Ifugaos no. 
longer practice such traditional rites and customs that involve 
the offering of sacrifices (Bakis) to the pagan deities. Js 


Our attempt is to present the Ifugaos as a distinct group, 


unique and remarkable in many ways in their remote civiliza- 
tion. 
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The data on customs and traditions were secured thru 
personal interviews with reliable native priests called “Mumba- 
kis” and some old folks of Ifugao. Most of the customs and 
traditions are taken from Kiangan locality, because Kiangan is 
one place in Ifugao that is very rich in traditions, myths, folk- 
lores, epics, legends and songs which are genuine and interest- 
ing. 

Furthermore, the people of Kiangan are looked upon by 
almost all the Ifugaos as the direct descendants of the original 
people of Ifugao since all Bakis and legends in the sub-province 
mention Kiangan as the abode of the first man and woman, 
Cabigat and Bugan. 


It is not an exaggeration to say that Kiangan has always 
been and still is the show window of Ifugao to the outside world 
in spite of the fact that now it is no longer the capital of Ifugao 
sub-province. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND ' 
Origin 


Nothing is certain about the original home of the Ifugaos. 
According to studies made by the Belgian missionaries, notably 
Rev. Fr. J. Moerman, who was the Catholic priest of Kiangan 
for more than forty years (1910-1957), the Ifugao tribe must 
have moved up from the south, i.e., from the plains of the Caga- 
yan Valley. They must have passed by Nayon (thick forests), 
near the Nueva Vizcaya border in their sojourn to Kiyangan, 
(a place along the river bank of the now Ibulao river) Lagawe 
and the other places around. In some tribal legends of Ifugao 
like the “Alim” (harvest time sacrificial rites) the place “Na- 
yon” is mentioned time and again as a certain stopping place ~ 
of wandering Ifugaos. 
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H. O. Beyer in his Myths Among the Mountain Peoples of 
the Philippines has this to say about the origin of the Ifugao 
tribe: ‘Indications seem to point to the highlands of Burma 
as the original home of this highly-cultured people, but this is 
a supposition that will require proof.” 


Of their origin, the Ifugaos claim a direct descent from 
the deities of the Skyworld. In the Ifugao-'“Baki” (called 
“Canyao” in other parts of Mt. Province), it is related how 
Wigan of the Skyworld dropped down his own son and daughter, 
Cabigat and Bugan, to the fertile valley of Kiyangan so that 
they would be the first parents of people to occupy the then 
unpopulated Ifugao land. 


The word “Ifugao” was originally “Ipugo” which literally 
means “from the hills.” Pugo means hill while the prefix 7- 
means from. The Spaniards changed Ipugo to Ifugaw and the 
Americans made the last change in the word to the current 
name IFUGAO. 


Homes 


Ifugao people live in villages, each of which is composed of 
from twenty to thirty houses in a cluster on a hill or a plain. 
In most villages the inhabitants are all kinsmen (hintutulang) 
which may be due to the fact that in the past, those of the same 
lineage grouped themselves together in one place for mutual 
protection and help. 


CUSTOMS AND TRADITIONS 


The Mumbaki 


Traditional custom dictates the laws which are accepted 
by the Ifugao as genuine, reliable, and coercive because, accord- 
ing to him, those same laws were observed by his ancestors since 
time immemorial. To support his statement he might recite 
a whole litany of his ancestors, who did this or that. 
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To the Ifugao, a knowledge of pedigrees is of paramount 
importance. Such a knowledge is possessed by some expert 
genealogists who naturally and necessarily are the mumbakis 
or native priests. The same knowledge was transmitted by 
the mumbakis before them and in like manner will be transmit- 
ted to the future mumbakis. 


After interviewing most of the mumbakis of Ifugao, many 
of them were found to have an imperfect knowledge of gene- 
alogy because of the conflicting names of ancestors cited after 
checking and rechecking. But some of them were obviously 
reliable. From these few the writer was able to make the gene- 
alogical tree of Kiangan covering 23 generations. 


A sufficient knowledge of pedigrees is necessary for the 
mumbaki for the performance of his duty. In offering sacrifices 
to the Ifugao gods, the names of all the ancestors of the couple, 
paternal and maternal must be mentioned in the Invocation to 
the Ancestors which is the first part of every sacrificial offer- 
ing or Baki. Consequently, every family should know its own 
pedigrees if the Baki is to be effective. If there is no priest 
or mumbaki in the family a relative who knows the family gen- 
ealogy is called upon to tell the names of the family ancestors 
to the mumbaki called for the occasion. 


Birth Rites 


The primary purpose of Ifugao marriages is the begetting 
of children. Conversely, the primary cause for divorce is “not 
having children”. 


The birth of a child, boy or girl, is always a cause for joy. 
Weeks before the expected birth the family prepares wine and 
fowls for the occasion. 


The Ifugao mother is brave and proud. During the labor 
pain she seldom lets out a cry of pain. She obeys what some old 
women tell her without complaining. These old women are 
called manayah golang (lit., ‘receiver of babies’). They assist 
the woman in her own house. One of them is equipped with a 
very thin and sharp bamboo strip which is used in cutting off 
the baby’s umbilical cord. After she cuts off the cord, she 
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ties tightly the end of what is left on the baby. Then she puts 
lime (apul). on the baby’s navel to dry it up: 


- After the birth of a child, a knotted runo plant (pudung) 
de eda at the door of the house. By this sign no outsider 
visitor may enter the house until the sacrificial rite called 
Amung has been performed. During this sacrifice, the baby 
is given a name, usually the name of an uncle for a boy; the 
name of an aunt for a girl; or the names of grandparents. 


For the benefit of our readers, we are given free transla- 
tions of the sacrificial rites for births. The first is the Kulku- 
libag which is performed when the woman is in labor pain. 
Its purpose is to obtain a quick and easy delivery. Things 
needed are: a sharp-pointed stick (tobong), a piece of raw meat, 
camotes, bananas, coconut fibers and rattan (lituku) leaves. 


The second is the “Amung” which is performed on the 
fifth night for a baby boy or on the third night for a baby 
girl. Things needed are: raw meat, ugadiw (tiny river fish), 
liya (kind of grass); apit di niyug (coconut fiber) and tikom 
(a piece of wood) which are symbols of endurance. 


KULKULIBAG INVOCATIONS 


a. To the ancestors: 


“We invoke our ancestors by the names of ... (here are 
mentioned all the ancestors of the woman in labor pain) ... 
We invoke you all so that with you we will invoke the spirits 
of childbirth to grant unto this haired being (woman) good 
health that she will get well and when it (baby) comes out 
it should be with its covering (placenta) so that nothing bad 
(blood) will be left ‘inside. 


b. To the Messengers of the deities: 


“We invoke you, messengers of the Skyworld, Agiwana the 
Kind, Baguilat, Wigan, Annigan, Muntinig, Auris; Dakwagan, 
(blood) .will be: left. inside.” 
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“We invoke you, too, messengers of the East who are Taya- 
ban of Binuyuk, Tayaban of Binatug, Tayaban of Natbuwan, 
Tayaban of Pangaggawan, Bilibiling, Abuggay and Inolwa- 
cc ia 

“We invoke you all messengers of the deities so that you 
will bring the betelnuts, betel leaves, meat and fruit which are 
our offering to the deities of the Skyworld, the Underworld, 
the East and the West so that they will not come near this 
haired being who is going to give birth so that it (baby) will 
fall out easily, this guest (baby) of the haired being.” 


c. To the Spirits of Childbirth: 


“Our spirits of childbirth who are Bugan, wife of Ballituk 
of Kiyangan, Inlingayu of the Skyworld, Wigan of the West, 
Tiwad of the East, Ballituk of Kiyangan, Inupudan . . . We in- 
voke you, spirits of childbirth, show pity unto this haired being 
(woman) who is going to give birth so that it (baby) will fall 
out easily, this guest (baby) of the haired being.” 


SONG OF THE BETELNUT AND THE BETEL LEAVES 


“Bugan, wife Ballituk of Kiyangan, in their village of Kiyan- 
gan, was pregnant, but she could not give birth because she was 
always thinking of the bananas and litulku (rattan fruit), pome- 
los and guavas of Inlingay of the Skyworld.” 

“This Bugan, wife of Ballituk, got ready from Kiyangan, 
started uphill to the Skyworld, and soon arrived in the house of 
Inlingay. She sat down on the mortar by the yard. Inlingay 
looked down, saw her and came down to sit by Bugan. They 
chewed betelnut and when it became red Inlingay asked, “What 
could be the cause that brought you here in my houseyard of 
the Skyworld ?” 

Bugan replied: “Because of fruits that I have been longing 
for while in my village of Kiyangan.” 

The grandma (all old women are called “grandma”) said: 
one. so that st.” 
. “Inlingay stood up, got some of her pomelos, bananas, coco- 
nuts and other fruits. She wrapped these in a piece of cloth, 
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gave the package to Bugan, saying, “Go back to your village 
of Kiyangan before you eat of these fruits because if you eat 
of them while you are here, you will surely give birth here.” 


“Bugan carried the fruits on her head and went downhill. 
When she arrived in their houseyard in Kiyangan, she ate of 
the fruit given her by Inlingay of the Skyworld and... Ah... - 
she let out a scream .. . and out rolled her baby without leav- 
ing anything bad (clotted blood) inside.” 


(The baby is supposed to have been delivered by this 
time. If not, another story or song for Part IT is 
told. Here is another song :—) 


SONG OF TIWAD OF THE HAST 


“There was once Tiwad of the East. The water in the river 
was dried up and Tiwad of the East had no water to drink. 
He got angry, this Tiwad of the East. He left his village, 
walked on until he reached Tay-up, passed on to Lana, to Pang- 
hallan, to Alimit, to Bayukan, to Kituman, to Kingking and 
then to Tubu. When he reached the West, he found out that 
the water was blocked here in the West. He examined the 
materials used for blocking the water and found them to be 
very firm and strong. Wigan of the West used strong mate- 
rials to stop the water here in the West: So there would be no 
water in the East: He (Tiwad) was angry. He felt about the 
water with his hands, found a piece of wood which was used 
as the base, loosened it and pulled it off from the opening and 
lo! . . . the water flowed out freely . . . May it be so with the 
guest (baby) of this haired being (woman) .” 


AMUNG INVOCATIONS 
(Lagawe and Burnay version) 


a. To the ancestors: 


“We invoke our ancestors who are... (names of ancestors 
of woman who has just given birth to baby concerned in this 
occasion). 
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“We invoke you, our ancestors, so that we (you and we) 
will invoke the gods of the East and the gods of the West, 
so that this woman who has just given birth and her baby 
will be moderate eaters; that the flow of what is bad (blood) 
will stop immediately; that mother and child will eat but very 
little and sun will have already set.” 


b. To the messengers of the gods: 


1. “Messengers of the Skyworld: Agiwana the King Bagui- 
lat, Muntinig, Bu-wit, Dakwagan, Atibungalon Ang Kiddikid- 
aires 


2. “Messengers of the East: Tayaban of Binuyuk, Taya- 
ban of Binatug, Tayaban of Natbuan, Tayaban of Pangagga- 
wan, Bilibiling, Abugay and Inolwadan: — We invoke you all, 
messengers of the gods of the Skyworld and the East, to bring 
our sacrifices to the gods of the East and the West to obtain 
moderation in eating for the long-haired being (woman) and 
her guest (baby) ; so that the flow of what is bad (blood) will 
stop: and that both mother and child will eat but little ere the 
sun has set.” 


c. To the gods: 


1. “Gods of the East:—Humidhid, Binongbong, Mungahid, 
Pundaykyhan, Likbugan, Alindayu, Dinkom, Balud, Tuggadan, 
Manguli, Panikdapan, Binodbod, Tinikman, Inumpitan: — We 
invoke you, gods of the East because we want assurance that 
both the mother and child will be moderate in their food; so 
that their pigs and chickens will not be tied (moderate) so 
that they will have plenty; so that the bad thing (blood) will 
stop flowing; that their stomachs will be tied (i.e.; they will 
regulate their food) so that they will eat but little ere the sun 
has set.” 


2. “The gods of the West— Cinipaan, Bugan, wife of 
Dinipaan, Mumbohal, Bay-ugan, Balitugan, Panday, Nawingi- 
han, Dumugung, Cabigat, Humidhid, Binodbod, Inumpitan.. . 
We invoke you, gods of the West because we want assurance 
that” ... (continue as the above invocation to the gods of the 
East). 
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BUKAD SONG 


“We sing about Binogbong of Namtogan; he got his bamboo 
tube (for fetching water) and went down to the river. He 
submerged it in the water, filled it and raised it. He looked 
around at the banks of the river of Namtogan. He beheld pieces ' 
of pressed-out sugar cane and dirty rags .. . and there were 
also the souls of chickens and pigs.” 


“So he went near these, picked up the spirits (limawa) 
of the chickens and pigs and children. He said to himself: 
“Ah... one of my granddaughters has just been delivered of a 
child .. . somewhere above in the village.” 


“He went to the river bank and in the bushes he put down 
the spirits of the chickens, pigs and children. He then went 
home to Namtogan, looked into the food container for his pig 
and fed it. -Binongbong entered his house, ate and chewed 
betelnut. Then he put on his belt to which he attached his 
bolo, and got down his spear. He left the house, walked down 
to the river bank and looked once more in the bushes to see 
the spirits of the chickens, pigs and children.” 


“He put these spirits into his skin-bag which he carried 
on his back, then continued his journey. He soon came to Tay- 
up, then to Tupaya, down to Ulilikkom, thence to Lana, to 
Panghallan, down to Banawol. He went uphill to Ambulud, 
to Bayykan, Ulu, Kitumman, Ahhin, and thence to Dalmugan 
. . . the place where the people of Lagawe and the people of 
Kiangan usually stop to sit and chew their betelnuts. He 
planted his spear on the ground, sat down and chewed his betel- 
nut. As soon as his ‘buyo’ was red, he spat out in the direction 
of Lagawe to find out if it was there that some woman had 
given birth .~.. no, it was not there. He spat in the direction 
of Kiangan, and . . . “Ah, it is there that some woman had 
given birth.” 


“Binongbong saw the fish trap for ugadiw (tiny river fish) 
... he went to fix and set it. In a little while the trap was 
bubbling over with ugadiw. He scooped them up, put them 
into his bag (apangdan), took up his spear and continued on 
his way. He reached Imballitang, walked on the rice paddies 
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up to Habiyan and soon came to Kiyangan straight to the house 
cf the woman who had just given birth ... “Ah, it is here ,..” 


He entered the house, removed from his bag the spirits 
of children, pigs and chickens, took out the ugadíw which he 
wrapped in leaves and put it in the fire to cook. When it was 
cooked, they fed the one who had just become well (the woman). 
He took the extra food of the “one who had just got well,” 
wrapped it in apit (dried coconut fibers), did likewise with the 
ugadiw, the Tikom and the liya; he wrapped and tied them 
well.” 


“Now he invoked the gods . . . Binodbod, Tinikman and 
Inumpitan of the East; Binodbod, Tinikman and Inumpitan of 
the West to do the tying and the knotting of all good things... 
(Tying and knotting the extra food) ... “I tie and knot you 
but such that the spirits of their pigs and chickens will not be 
tied; what will be tied (i.e.; stopped) should be the flow of 
the bad thing (blood) of the long-haired being (woman) so 
that both mother and child will eat but little ere the sun has 
set.” 

Prayer: “Teach us, you who are our elders, all what our 
ancestors have done since the very beginning so that we shall 
do likewise.” 


MARRIAGE 


Monogamy is the socially accepted norm of marriage among 
the Ifugaos.; In no case could a man have more than one wife 
at one time. Remarriages are legal if customary procedures 
are complied with. 


Marriages are contracted between families of the same 
social standing and wealth. There are rare exceptions, how- 
ever, ) 

Unions of persons related by consanguinity are considered 
incestuous. The prohibition extends to third cousins. How- 
ever, there is a ritual called pong-a by which persons so prohi- 
bited to marry can break the relationship and become free to 
marry. After the performance of such a ritual, the marriage 
ceremonies are then performed the usual way. These inces- 
tuous unions occur among the wealthy people or aristocrat (ka- 
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dangyans) who want to preserve within their clan all family 
possessions that have been inherited from their forbears through 
several generations. 


a. Betrothal.—The age of betrothal ranges from infancy 
until well after puberty. It is even possible for a child to be 
promised in marriage before birth. These infant betrothals. 
are very common among the wealthy class. Initiated by either 
party, the reéatives and parents make all the necessary arrange- 
ments through a go-between called munggawi chosen by the 
boy’s parents. Usually, he is a relative of both parties so that 
he will try to satisfy everyone concerned. 


The normal way is for the parents of the boy to send a 
go-between to the parents of the girl to propose. If the pro- 
posal is met favorably, preparations for the betrothal ceremo- 
nies are arranged. A day is set for the first ritual and the 
girl’s parents are notified of it so that they may be prepared 
with meat and drink for the boy’s family who will bring the 
imbango and hingot. 


The imbango consists of three pigs (one very big pig and 
two regular-sized ones) or a carabao or cow and two pigs. The 
hingot consists of several bundles of wood and a basketful of 
cooked malagkit rice (dayakkot) on top of which is placed some 
coins. Ordinarily, the imbango and hingot are brought by the 
boy’s family and relatives to the girl’s house on the same day. 
The first person to stop the party is lucky for he or she may 
take the coins on top of the rice. Anyone may stop the party 
on the way and take a handful of the rice. The bundles of 
wood are carried on the shoulders of the male members of the 
party. The boy being betrothed, or his representatives if he 
is still too small, is made to carry a tiny bundle of wood which 
is taken from the sturdy oak (palayon) to symbolize a sturdy 
or enduring union. 


As soon as the party arrives at the girl’s house, they are 
given rice wine to drink. A pig is butchered for their meal. 
The close relatives of both parties are present on this occasion 
because they have to talk about and settle a very important 
phase of the union, the property to be inherited by each of 
the future couple. This must be settled before they disperse. 
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The following day the relatives of the girl gather again 
to feast on the imbango or pigs and to get their rightful share 
of the meat, the size of which depends on the degree of their 
relation to the prospective bride. It is on such an occasion that 
the knowledge of one’s genealogy comes in handy. Those with 
glib tongues get a good share. Surprisingly enough, there are 
some native priests who can recite litany-like their genealogy 
back to the 10th generation. 


After a time the girl’s family also brings a pig called hulul 
(payment) to the boy’s house. This is optional, however. 
Some families do it because although the pig called hulul is 
very much less in value than those brought by the boy’s fam- 
ily, it is considered by custom as full payment so that in case 
the children grow up and find the union distasteful or unsuit- 
able, the two families can just break up the engagement with- 
out the formalities of a settlement. In cases where the hulul 
is not brought, the imbango will have to be paid in full if the 
marriage does not go through and another man marries the 
girl. In this case the man who marries the girl will have to 
return in full the imbango to the first boy. 


In child betrothals, the ritual or ceremony serves only as 
a “keep-off” sign in order to insure the union of the families 
concerned. In fact, both families treat each other as allies (nun- 
aapu), as if marriage had already taken place. The betrothed 
child is informed of the fact as soon he is able to understand 
it. Betrothed children do not cohabit until they attain pu- 
berty. In some cases, when one of them becomes orphaned, 
he or she is taken to live with the prospective parents-in-law. 


If the betrothed couple are adults, their behaviour is regu- 
lated by custom. Once betrothed, they are not allowed to have 
any other love affair. They are also permitted to cohabit 
even before the marriage proper. 


b. The (Marriage Proper — The marriage ceremony is 
called the-Bubun. This is a sacrificial rite performed in the 
girl’s home for the purpose of finding out if the gods and 
ancestors favor the union. The augury is indicated by the 
appearance of the bile-sac of the sacrificial offering which may 
be a pig or a chicken. If the bile-sac is full and dark in color, 
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the union is supposed to be favored. But if the bile-sac is pale 
and shrivelled, it is a bad omen and the marriage ought to be 
discontinued. The priest or mumbaki who performs this spe- 
cial rite is called the mangnong or munkonong; and his inter- 
pretation of the condition of the bile-sac is final. It is well 
to mention here that too often the personal interests of the 
mangnong plays a part in his interpretation, although this is 
done in a very subtle way, of course. 


The bubun is the final marriage ritual for the poor class. 
After the sacrificial ceremony, the betrothed are man and wife. 
The day after the bubun, the couple goes to the houses of rela- 
tives to collect gifts (mumbaw-i, lit.: to get back) ; that is, they 
go for gifts consisting of money, bolos, knives and other house- 
hold utensils and implements which are given in payment for 
what the present donor may have received from the parents of 
either of the newly-weds on similar occasions. New gifts are 
considered as debts of honor, also to be paid on similar occa- ' 
sions. After the gift collecting, the couple settle down. 


For the aristocracy, the bubun is just the start of the mar- 
riage feast called uya-uy. If the bile-sac of the sacrificial offer- 
ing augurs well, the gongs are sounded for at least eight conse- 
cutive nights. This is the uya-uy. People from far and near 
come to dance for two or more hours during these nights. The 
sounding of the gongs announces to the villagers that they 
should prepare rice wine for the final feast. It is also a fair 
warning to those who have something to pay back to either 
family of the couple. 


The final night of merrymaking is called holyat. People 
dance far into the night. The next day is the gotad or the 
marriage feast proper. Prior to this day, those of the aristo- 
cracy in every village are invited in a special way. A man 
called mun-ila goes from village to village sounding a gong. He 
invites all the relatives of the couple and those of the aristocracy 
(kadangyans) to the feast. Although the commons are not 
invited, they may attend the feast and they are always welcome. 


The whole day of the gotad is spent in drinking, dancing, 
and singing of the iwliwa (Ifugao love songs, the words of 
which are supplied at the spur of the moment by the glib 
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tongue of some imaginative leader). The day is highlighted 
by the lunch where the meat of the animal butchered on that 
day is served. 


The next day is the lahun (lit.: going out), so-called because 
the feast is continued in other houses, those of relatives who in- 
vite the couple. On this day the bride and bridgroom are in 
full regalia. The bride puts on a headgear in the form of a 
horn with a tiny wooden idol in the center. This headgear is 
called dungdung. The bridegroom also wears a horn-like head- 
gear with a hornbill's beak (kango) in the center. Both head- 
gears are decorated with feathers, beads and cotton. These 
are never worn on other occasions, 


On this day the wedding party goes to the houses of rela- 
tives who invited them for the day. Before they start, the 
ritual called hapad or joining of hands is done while two mum- 
bakis chant the alim (also a Baki). Only those who have per- 
formed the uya-uy themselves may join this ritual together with 
the new couple. After the chant, the participants break up. 
This breaking up is called the kuhhukuhhu. 


To the sound of gongs, the wedding party goes in a pro- 
cession to the house of the one who invited them, or from house 
to house if several relatives invited them. There they drink, 
dance and offer sacrifices of chickens to the ancestors (mani- 
londa). The chickens are not killed in the ordinary way. The 
necks are simply twisted so that there is no blood shed. These 
strangled chickens (tinilon) are tucked in around the waist of 
the couple, heads inside the belts, so that they swing as the 
bride and bridegroom dance and walk. 


In the evening the party returns to the couple’s house. 
Upon arrival, the bride and groom enter the house to remove 
their garments and ornaments (munlongdada) and change to 
ordinary clothes. The wedding guests disperse, leaving man 
and wife to start their married life. 


THE HAGABI COMPLEX 


The Hagabi feast is the most expensive, the highest and 
the final ritual in the display of Ifugao wealth. One who has 
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performed the Hagabi feast (himagabi) has attained the high- 
est rank in Ifugao society, i.e., in wealth as well as in social 
prestige. He is entitled to certain privileges such as a voice 
in village affairs, the sounding of the gongs at his death, 
invitation to similar feasts even in far villages, ete. 


There is a prerequisite for the performance of the hagabi | 
feast. Before the holding of a hagabi one must have celebrat- 
ed the Uya-uy or the Ballihung which are also festivals dis- 
playing wealth. 


Here is how the Hagabi feast is performed: — 


First, the man or couple (it is understood that they have 
finished with the Uya-uy) intending to give the feast must 
have everything ready, rice, rice wine, animals. When all is 
set, they announce their intention to their relatives. 


On an appointed day, the male villagers go to the forest to 
look for a big hard wood tree, preferably an ipil or narra 
tree. To the sound of gongs these men go about their search. 
The tree must be big enough, because the hagabi couch must 
be chopped out from a single trunk with no joints at all. As 
soon as a tree has been selected, the men start working. Tem- 
porary dwellings are built in the forest. Some men take turns 
in sawing or chopping, others prepare the food and still others 
go to look for strong vines which they will use to bind the 
“hagabi” to poles when it is ready to be brought home. The 
gongs are continuously played so as to keep up the men’s 
spirit and also to alert the people of neighboring villages of 
the feast. 


The men working must always have wine to drink and 
meat to eat. A pig is butchered on the first day for the 
workers and as soon as the meat is consumed others are 
brought in and butchered. It is customary that the relatives 
of the celebrants contribute rice and wine for the men in the 
forest. Ordinarily, the work in the forest lasts for as long as 
eight days, during which time the men feast and drink as 
they work. 


As soon as the tree is felled, the men start hewing it to 
make a rough form of the hagabi. In its rough form, the 
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hagabi, looks like some monstrous animal with two heads, one 
on each side. 


On the last day of of their stay in the forest, the folks. 
back home are notified. Those relatives who live along the 
path of the hagabi party must be prepared to serve drinks 
to the party as they stop by. Should the party be benighted 
in the place, the relatives are expected to butcher a pig for 
their meal. Sometimes it takes two or three days for the 
hagabi to reach the owner’s house, not because the forest is 
far but because the men who carry it make so many detours 
and stops on the way just for the fun of it. 


The hagabi is tied with strong vines to a sturdy pole. 
As many as thirty men line up on opposite sides of the pole 
and with the aid of small poles tied to the main pole they 
carry the hagabi on their shoulders. As they inch their way 
along they keep shouting, “He, he, he. . . heavy is this hagabt 
of «(name of owner)”: They have much fun pushing and 
swinging the hagabi from side to side amidst shouts and 
laughter. Some don’t even help to carry the weight . . . in- 
stead they would hang on to the pole and swing on it thereby 
adding to the weight. 


The day of the arrival of the hagabi is called the ang-ang 
(look). People from all around, even those from distant 
villages come to witness the arrival of the hagabi. When the 
hagabi is about hundred yards away from the house of the 
Owner, someone takes a basketful of cooked malagkit rice 
(dayakkot) and puts it down in the yard. Those who are 
around each take a handful of the rice and throw it at the 
men carrying the hagabt. Then there follows a sort of a free- 
for-all throwing. Everyone picks up something, even manure 
and other dirty things and throws it at somebody (mun- 
aaloda). Stones and anything that might hurt are not used 
in this free-for-all. 


As soon as the hagabi is in the yard, the owner leaps on 
it while it is still on the men’s shoulders. He stands majestic- 
ally and bids everyone to be still and listen to his talk (mung- 
gopa) which is a sort of a harangue. He announces that he 
is a real kadanyan (wealthy) just as his ancestors had been. 
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He welcomes the hagabi home but he also bids it come with ‘only 
the best of everything ...fortune, health and wealth, increase 
of his pigs and chickens and that his fields will yield good 
harvests’, 


As soon as he is through with his harangue, the people 
shout with him, “Ha... haggiyo.” The hagabi is then put down 
in the yard. The people feast and drink before dispersing. 


The gongs are sounded for about five or six nights during 
which time people come to dance for some hours (just like in 
wedding festival uya-uya). The last day or climax is the 
holiat. On this day a big carabao called the hidug is butchered 
for the sacrifices of the day. People feast, drink and dance on 
this day there in the yard where the hagabi is. The couple 
doing the “hagabi” feast are dressed in full regalia just like 
in the “wedding feast”. At about sunset the festival is ended. 


The owner (himagabi), at his leisure will then fix the 
roughly-hewn hagabi to give it its polished look. 


DEATH AND BURIAL 


The Life Hereafter 


After death the soul goes to any of these places: Kadunga- 
yan, Mappolwa or Tulpukan. These are the places where the 
ancestors live and where all men will go after death, the place 
where the dead man’s ancestors supposedly are. They say 
that during the daytime there is nothing extraordinary about 
these places. One can see just trees and stones. But at night 
time the trees and stones become houses again and the spirits 
come and live just like ordinary human beings. Others say 
that these places are located somewhere (not in the Skyworld 
nor in Underworld) out of the reach of the living. Those who 
claim to have seen these places in their dreams say that they 
look just like ordinary villages. 


- The soul goes to where his ancestors are. Only the souls of. 
murder victims (ginayang) go to the Skyworld (Kabunyan) 
which is supposed to be no place for a man's soul; hence, the 
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living relatives of the victims must perform the Opa which is 
a special rite to force down the soul from the Skyworld. 


Burial Rites 


(1) For the kadangayan (wealthy man or woman) :—The 
married children of the deceased share the expenses of the bur- 
ial in proportion to their inheritance. They have to deck the 
dead with the proper garments (gamgamanda) and produce 
the required customary sacrificial offerings of animals (dang- 
li). The eldest child, who is suposed to have inherited the 
most and the best of the family property is expected to spend 
the most. He usually takes care of the expenses of the third 
day (katlu) because it is on this day that the greatest number 
of the people are present since it is the burial day. It is also 
a common practice to have the corpse brought from one child’s 
house to another for a day instead of letting it remain in the 
samie place. 


When a man or woman is dying, a pig is butchered so that 
the man’s soul will take it (the pig’s spirit) along with him 
to the world of the hereafter as a guide. The pig butchered 
in this rite is called the ulap (guide). 


A corpse is usually kept for three days at least. In olden 
times a wealthy man was sometimes kept for a long as ten 
days more. During the days and nights the wake, meat and 
drinks are served to those who come to keep vigil. 


The corpse, dressed in full regalia as befits a kadangayan 
(wealthy) is made to sit on the haludag, a seat made by criss- 
crossing betelnut trunks across two posts planted right under 
the house. The corpse is tied to this seat with g-strings. A 
woman sits by the corpse to swat the flies away (nunwahiwa). 
During the three days the gongs are sounded. (It is under- 
stood that he has performed the Uya-uy which entitles him 
to the use of gongs at his death). At night the epics (hud- 
huds) are sung by men and women. If the dead is not very 
old, loud crying is the custom. 


The first day is called the Bohwat (raising up). A pig 
is butchered and offered in a sacrifice and served as food for 
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those who come to keep the wake. Tiny portions of the meat 
on this day are sent to the in-laws of the family as a notifica- 
tion of the death. On the second day which is called Kadwa 
(second) another pig or two are again butchered for sacrifice 
and for food of the people. On the third day (Katlu) a cara- 
bao or cow is butchered. Very many people come for this is 
the day of the burial. There is meat and wine aplenty. The 
immediate members of the family are not supposed to eat of 
the meat (dangli). 


After lunch of the third day comes the hablag, a sort of 
family grouping of the in-laws (inapu) of the deceased, for 
the purpose of giving a little contribution in cash. Each donor 
is given a portion of meat. 


In the late afternoon, the burial takes place. The corpse 
is carried astride a man’s neck (mibagtutu). To the sound of 
gongs, the people bring the corpse to the burial place. The 
tombs are dug inside hills and are as big as the ordinary Ifugao 
house. One can stand and walk freely inside it, but the en- 
trance is so small that one who never saw the inside of such a 
tomb would never think that the inside is as big as a house. 
In the tomb may have been buried the deceased man’s fore- 
fathers. 


While the gongs are sounded outside, the corpse is brought 
inside and put in a sitting position supported by a piece of 
wood nailed to the ground. Then, one by one the children of 
the dead enter the tomb to shake (¿diwol) the dead and say some 
last words of parting. Touching the dead they would say 'some- 
thing like this: “Behold, father, I have taken good care of you 
in sickness and in death. I have clothed you and I have pro- 
duced the required animals. Now that you are leaving us be- 
hind, do not send us poverty or sickness. See to it that you 
leave us in happiness, health and wealth.” 


When all the children have had their say, the corpse is fixed 
upright; the gold necklace, jade beads and the fringes of his 
blanket are removed from him. (The gold and jewels are never 
buried with the dead. They always pass on as heirlooms. The 
blanket fringes are kept just for remembrance). Now the 
corpse is covered with a native blanket for the dead (bayya- 
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ung or gamong). All go out and the entrance is closed with 
a slab of stone or wet earth. 


(2) For the wealthy elders who have no children of their 
own: — Exactly the same as the preceding but instead of his 
own children, the nearest of kin take over the responsibility. 


(3) For young wealthy ones: — The living spouse is re- 
sponsible. If unmarried, his own family takes charge. 


(4) Burial for the poor: —Same procedure as that for 
the wealthy except, of course, that the gongs are not sounded 
and the animals butchered are small ones. 


(5) Burial for women who die from childbirth: — Women 
who die from childbirth are buried under the house without 
any ceremony or sacrificial animal (dangli). Such a death, 
people believe, is despicable. 'The woman is not even lamented. 
Young women are told not to go and visit such a victim because 
she might get jealous and hold their souls. The soul might 
never get released and thus the woman (visitor) might also die 
in the same way in the future. 


The family digs a grave under the house and without much 
ado dumps in the corpse. This is to show the woman that her 
death is despicable and that she must not be jealous of others, 
especially her living female relatives. 


(6) Burial for stili-born babies and very young infants: — 
Still-born babies and those who die within a few hours or days 
after birth are buried under the house (daulon) or on the slope 
(loba) behind or beside the house. In fact, people never weep 
over the death of a few days’ old baby. This is so because 
they think that their ancestors are taking the baby to a better 
place. The corpse of an infant is buried under or near the 
house for the simple reason that a baby needs someone to watch 
over it. 

(7) Burial for murder victims: — Burial rites for a murder 
victim are weird and rather brutal for the dead himself. The 
corpse is first brought to the houseyard by his relatives. The 
rites and rituals of the ‘him-ung’ must then be performed. The 
relatives and the friends of the victim gather near the corpse 
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and amidst yelling and stamping of feet, they implore the sun 
and the moon to avenge his death. They shout to the spirit 
of the dead man to take his revenge on his murderer. They 
tell him to make his murderer his constant companion during 
the day and during the night, never to leave him free but haunt 
him in whatever he does until he, too, will meet a violent death. - 


On the third day people from all the villages flock for the 
him-ung (burial day for murdered victim). The relatives from 
the villages lead the others in doing the bangibang, a sort of a 
war dance along the way until the party reaches the houseyard 
where the corpse of the victim is. Those who take part in the 
bangibang look weird in their attire. They gird themselves 
with bright colored things especially making use of the red plant 
called dongla. The males hold their spears and shields as if 
ready for war. The women who join simply decorate their hats 
and belts with the red plant dongla and carry basket of cooked 
rice which the group eat on the way. Some men do the bang- 
ibang beating (a kind of a tom-tom produced by beating togeth- 
er two wooden pegs). To this tom-tom of the bangibang the 
group starts from the village and inches its way to the victim’s 
houseyard, continually jogging or hopping or dancing and hold- 
ing their shields and spears in a sort of threatening way. When 
they reach the houseyard of the victim they all yell again and 
going around the dead exort the victim to take his revenge. 


No sacrificial offering (danglt) is made for a murdered 
person or for any victim of a violent death. The corpse is not 
even given a decent burial. Some of the men take hold of his 
legs and drag him all the way to the burial ground, shouting 
and cursing as they go, and some even striking the corpse so 
as to incite the victim to take revenge. The corpse is unrecog- 
nizable after such a treatment but they say that this is done to 
incite him. As soon as the grave is reached, the corpse is simply 
thrown in and covered with earth. 


After some years, the family may dig up the bones and 
go through the usual death and burial rites as if the victim 
had died a natural death. 
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SUPERSTITIONS 


(a) The Red Bird of Omen — The red bird pitpit or ido 
is the most feared of all the birds. A pitpit crossing one’s path 
means death for the person whose path was crossed or for any- 
one of his immediate family. The person should retrace his 
steps in order to avoid misfortune. It may also mean any lesser 
accident or failure in one’s mission. For example: A man in- 
tending to go and collect payment for a debt has his path crossed 
by this red bird. It might mean that he is warned of an acci- 
dent or ill-luck; or that he would not be able to collect anything. 


Even if the pitpit does not cross the way but is somewhere 
along the way and calls out “pit pit pit” very slowly and feebly, 
this is a bad omen. But a snappy and merry “pit pit pit” 
means good luck for the passer-by. He should take advantage 
of the good omen. 


If this red bird should even enter the house, it means death 
for a member of the household. Death, however, could be pre- 
vented by the performance of a sacrificial offering Baki to ask 
the intervention of the gods. 


If this red bird passes under the house, it is also a sure 
sign of death for it is pointing to the place where someone will 
be placed on the death-chair or haludag which is always built 
under the house. 


(b) The Firefly (kumkumti) — The entrance of a firefly 
in a house at night is a sign that there is a wild pig in the 
field or kaingin of the owner of the house. In other local- 
ities, it is believed that the firefly is a harbinger of death. 
It should be driven away or killed. 


(c) The “Kilkilang” — kilkilang is a bird that says “ke ke 
ke” at night. People believe that this bird is an evil spirit 
that eats the souls of babies. 


Outside a house where there is a newly-born baby the man 
plants a very long and pointed bamboo pole to frighten away 
the kilkilang. Each time people hear the bird say: “ke ke ke”, 
they also shout “cha, cha, cha”. They sometimes call for salt 
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and a pair of scissors. The kilkilang is supposed to be afraid 
of these things. 


(d) Snakes, Lizards and Rats Crossing One’s Path —If 
any of these animals crosses one’s path it means bad luck. 


(e) Sneezing — When one sneezes continuously, it is a sign . 
that some people are talking ill of him. Sneezing by the per- 
son himself or by anyone close to him when he is about to start 
for somewhere is a warning of some bad luck. 


(£) Sweeping the House after the Departure of One Going 
on a Trip — If any member of the household or a long-time 
guest leaves the house for a trip anywhere, the house should 
not be swept even if it is very dirty or else the traveler will be 
swept off by bad luck, 


(g) Removing the Chicks from the Nest (Munlokah Impah) 
— The one who removes the mother hen and the newly-hatched 
chicks from the nest (kagungkung) must munimo; i.e., she 
should not eat anything but rice for the whole day so that all 
the chicks will live. 


(h) Eating from a Pot — It is not good to eat from a pot 
as the person who does so will be as deaf as a pot... very 
stupid and inattentive. They say this is especially true for 
children. 


(i) Twins (Mundapil) — Ifugaos do not have the slightest 
idea as to the cause of twins. They despise a woman who 
has twin babies (triplets and up are unthinkable) as they think 
only animals can have more than one offspring at one time. 


A girl should not eat twin fruits such as twin bananas or 
twin pomelos. Otherwise, she will have twin babies in the 
future. 

Some people also believe that twins have but one life, When 
one gets sick, the other will also be. That is why most parents 
of twins want to kill one of twins as soon as they are born 
so that one will live. However, it is the belief of the under- 
signed that in the past, Ifugaos put away one of the twins 
because of shame since they believed that only pigs and other 
animals should have more than one offspring at a time. 
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(3) Sterility — Some people believe that sterility is caused 
by thunder. If a woman who has not yet borne any child lies 
flat on her back and is caught in this position by thunder, she 
will become sterile. 


(k) Laughing at Physical Deformities — One should not 
laugh at the physical deformities of others. A woman, espe- 
cially, must be careful about this because if she laughs at or 
mock others with physical defects the mockery will redound on 
the children that she will bear. 


(1) Planting Fruit Trees — When one is planting fruit trees, 
he should not smoke or the fruit of the tree will be bitter. It is 
also said that the best time for anyone to plant anything is on 
the very day that the size of the moon is just what it was at 
the time of his birth. For example: A man born when the 
moon was at its last quarter should do his planting during the 
last quarter of any month during the planting season. He will 
then be sure that the plant will yield abundantly. 


TABOOS 


1. Brothers and sister or cousins of opposite sexes must 
never sleep under one roof; they may not sit on the same bench; 
they must never touch one another, 


2. The words taim (waste), pulong (anus) or any other 
word pertaining to sex may not be mentioned in the presence 
of both brother and sister or among cousins of opposite sexes. 
It is said that such talk will destroy the relationship. 


3. From the time the palay plants blossom and prior to the 
performance of the ‘bakle’ or making of rice cakes after harvest, 
no one may eat fish, shells or anything taken from the rice- 
fields. 

4. After the performance of a sacrificial offering in the 
granary, the members of the family and the priest performing 
the ‘baki’ may not eat fish and they may not go out to the fields; 
otherwise, the sacrifice will be worthless. 


5. The members of the family should not eat from the 
meat of the sacrificial offering during the death and burial 
rites (dangli). 
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6. Fish may not be eaten together with the meat that comes 
from a sacrificial offering. 


7. Children must walk ahead of elders when walking to- 
gether along the way. Children are always given a protected 
place. 


8. Elders should not stand ahead of children after the - 
meal. If an elder should finish ahead and must stand, he or 
she requests the youngsters to make a motion of standing before 
he or she stands. 


9. Elders should never walk across youngsters; they may 
never step across even their feet. 


10. No one may visit the mother and baby just after deliv- 
ery until the Amung has been performed. (Amung is explained 
under ‘births’). 


11. It is taboo to mention the names of the gods of evil 
and those of ancestors outside the performance of the Baki or 
without good reason. 


FOLKWAYS 


(a) Daily Routine — The day is divided as follows: 


(1) Pimminghom — first crow 
(2) Pimmidiwa — second crow 
(3) Pimmitlu — third crow 
(4) Nadon-al — dawn 
(5) Timmimil — sunrise 
(6) Munggawa — forenoon 
(7) Maal-algo — noon 
(8) Hinbatangan — afternoon 
(9) Nalimu — sunset 
(10) Mungkahilong — dusk 
(11) Hoddomna — evening 
(12) Mungginawa— near midnight 
(18) Gawan di hilong — midnight 


At the first crow of the cock, someone (the one accustomed 
to do it) in the house wakes up to cook breakfast. After the 
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second crow all the adults are supposed to be up if it is the 
working season. Breakfast is taken early. After breakfast the 
pigs, chickens and dogs are fed with left-over food. Water 
is fetched from mountain springs by the children. Where there 
are no children the man or woman prepares the water and rice 
for the day before going out to the fields. 


The elder children take care of the baby and do the house- 
hold chores while the parents go to work in the fields the 
whole day coming back in the evening. They then feed the 
pigs, dogs and chickens, cook the food and do other chores. 


(b) Meal Habits — Although most Ifugaos take three meals 
a day, one in the morning, the second at noon and the third 
in the evening, there are no set times for meal. They eat as 
soon as the food is ready and someone calls out, Makayu ot 
(come now). 


The food invariably consists of rice and vegetables. Occa- 
sionally, there is meat or chicken. Food is taken in common 
by all members of the household, servants included. The rice 
is served in a square basket (Hukup) exclusively made for that 
purpose. The vegetable or any other food are served on wooden 
or enamel plates. Ifugaos always use spoons (the native wooden 
spoon is called pakko) in eating. 


Each meal is always followed by the imada or chewing of 
betelnuts. Chewing is done often anytime of the day but for 
the adult Ifugao, a meal is not complete without the ¿mada. 


(c) Sleeping Habits — Only the married couple and their 
very small children, if any, sleep in the house at night. Chil- 
dren above ten years old and the other adult members of the 
household go to the agamang (sleeping place) or to any other 
house where the people are of the same sex. Brothers and 
sisters and cousins of opposite sexes never sleep under the same 
roof. This is one of the strictest taboos of the Ifugaos. 


Many people use a cowhide (da-dap) for a mat. In some 
Ifugao houses there is a very wide piece of board (dangle) laid 
against the wall. Where there are only the couple, this board 
serves as a bed. Most of the people sleep nude. 


There is no set time for retiring. When one feels tired, 
he sleeps early. In general, people retire a short time after 
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supper. Where there are small children, the mother tells them 
stories until they fall asleep. She also takes the occasion to 
remove the nits from their heads and catch the lice with her 
fingers. 


(d) Bodily Functions and Cleanliness — People bathe often 
in rivers, springs or in the ricefields. Except for babies, the ~ 
fingers and toe nails are cut short. Men cut their hair short 
while women have long hair. 


People do not use toilets. They think it funny to accumu- 
late human excreta which gives such an odor when one can 
easily dispose of it among the bushes where the pigs clean it 
up in no time. 


(e) Normal Behaviour in Daily Social Intercourse — There 
are no forms of greeting or farewell. It is observed, however, 
that when friends meet they must always chew the betel to- 
gether (Mummomada). If they are really in a hurry they 
simply ask if one has betel nut (moma). One does not really 
always mean to ask for betelnut; it is a sort of a friendly 
greeting. The otherwise impertinent question “Where are you 
going? (Daana ayam?)” is also another way of hailing a friend 
or just an acquaintance. 


There are some unwritten rules of propriety in the asso- 
ciation of people of opposite sexes. One should never discard 
or fix his or her clothes in the presence of the opposite sex 
(except married people, of course, in their own house). A 
woman or a girl should never lie down in the presence of men. 
A man should not enter a house where only the woman is pre- 
sent, unless the woman is a member of his family or is a very 
old woman. The same is true for women where men are con- 
cerned. 


According to the Ifugao standard of decency, the subject 
of sex is taboo among brothers and sisters and cousins of oppo- 
site sex. The mere mention of taim (human waste) or pulong 
(anus) or any of the sex organs of man or woman is a serious 
offence. Should someone purposely mention any of the above 
words in the presence of brothers and sisters or cousins of oppo- 
site sexes, the male member present takes it as a challenge and 
a fight will ensue. 
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(£) Good Character Traits, Kindness — Ifugao people, in 
general, are kind to their family and to other fellow-beings. 
“Maule peman” is the praise given to a kind person. It simply 
means, “He or she is really kind.” 


Parents are too kind to their children that they spoil them. 
Parents would rather go hungry than let their children suffer 
hunger. The best of the food is always for the children. Chil- 
dren are taught to speak gently especially to the old folk. Boys 
are especially taught to be kind to their sisters because as the 
elders say, “She is only a girl.” (She can’t defend herself.) 
This is well impressed on boys that when they grow up they 
always treat the women with kindness. It is considered a shame 
for boys to quarrel with girls and despicable for men to hurt 
women, (There is no bravery shown in hurting a woman be- 
cause she is one who can’t defend herself anyway) ... thus, a 
man who hurts a woman is considered a great coward. There 
have been cases, however, of exceptions to this Ifugao trait; 
but the men concerned were somewhat mentally unbalanced. 


Kindness to animals is taught in many Ifugao stories and 
legends. From these stories the children learn that unneces- 
sary cruelty to any creature is punished by the Maker. When 
elders see a child torturing an animal or insect, especially one 
which is not edible, they would say, “Kill it and eat it!” (Pata- 
yom ya kinanmu). This is a reproof for what they really mean 
is, “Why do you kill it when you know you cannot eat it any- 
way?” 

Hospitality — Ifugaos are hospitable to people. One is al- 
ways welcome to the family meal. Whether he is a relative 
or not, a visitor receives the customary yet cordial invitation, 
“Makayu ot” which means “Come (let us eat).” 


Hospitality and generosity are characteristics of the ‘ka- 
dangyans’ or wealthy class. Usually, they give food to their 
needy relatives on a ‘payable-when-able’ basis, 


Visitors from other barrios are fed by the relatives even 
if they are only distant relatives. A guest is the host’s liability 
and until he leaves the village, he is protected and treated as a 
brother. 
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Industry — Women are especially industrious. They go to 
the fields to cut grass, plant rice, and do all kinds of field 
work. They even do the spading which is men’s work. They 
make kaingin on the slopes of mountains. 


Men are less industrious. They do the spading (mung- 
gaud) but most of the time the women help them in this work. 
They fence the kaingins and granary; they renew the roofs of 
their houses and granaries from time to time and they go to 
get firewood from the forests. 


(g) Bad Character Traits, Drunkenness — Drunkenness is 
rampant. It has been the cause and still is the cause of so 
many crimes. During feasts especially, when wine flows (since 
it is the pride of the celebrants to be able to make people drunk) 
people get intoxicated and eventually get into hot discussions. 
More often than not, insults follow and fights inevitably result. 
Thus, these feasts present good occasions for some people to 
revive long-standing family feuds. A man would intentionally 
get drunk before committing an act of revenge. 


Drunkards sleeping or shouting along the roads are fam- 
iliar sights. Even women get drunk and shout like the men. 
In the silence of the night, one would hear the harangue (bi- 
mang) of a drunken man. 


Boasting — This is usually the outcome of drunkenness. 
When drunk, men vie with one another in boasting and they 
try to outshout each other. A drunkard will shout that he (men- 
tioning his own name) is drunk; that he is very wealthy as were 
all his forefathers. Then would follow a litany of goods that 
constitute his supposed wealth (number of ricefields, granaries, 
carabaos, wine jars, gongs and gold). Cash is not mentioned 
because among Ifugaos, wealth is not counted in terms of cash. 
One may have plenty of money and yet be considered poor if 
he does not have ricefields, granaries, gold or animals, 


Gambling — Gambling is another bad habit. People play 
biling or heads-or-wings with the use of a coin and a coconut 
shell. They also play monte and other card games. Now they 
have learned to enjoy cockfighting. The game Bingo has also 
become very popular. Women and even children join the game. 
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MORES 


As has already been said, custom is the basis of all un- 
written laws in Ifugao; but this custom would mean nothing 
if it is not supported by ancestry knowledge. “That's the cus- 
tom! (Kapyana!) My forefathers have done the same thing!” 
One may conclude, therefore, that ancestry knowledge in Ifugao 
culture pervades the social life of the people. 


The Ifugaos can boast of two published genealogical trees 
that trace the generations of Ifugao back to the twenty-third 
generation. The first was done by Rev. Fr. F. Lambrecht, 
C.I.C.M., a Belgian missionary. The later one was done by 
the author under the guidance of a long-time Belgian mission- 
ary in Ifugao, the late Fr. J. Moeraan. It was published by 
the East Asiatic Studies. 


RELIGION 


Ifugaos believe in deities (bagols) of the Skyworld (Ka- 
bunyan), the Underworld (Dalom), the East (Lagud), the West 
(Daya), and in a number of lesser deities, hordes of them, whose 
names are just emanations of the forces of nature such as 
Umalgo (Sun), Ambulan (Moon), Amkidul (Thunder), Amkol- 
yog (Earthquake), etc. In Banaue and in Mayoyao side of Ifu- 
gao, people believe in Kabunyan as the supreme deity. In and 
around Kiangan, Kabunyan simply means Skyworld. Makno- 
ngan is believed to be the supreme being. The word Makno- 
ngan means “one to whom sacrifice is due.” 


To the supreme deity and to the other deities, Baki (more 
popularly known as canyao in other parts of Mt. Prov.) or sacri- 
ficial offerings are made for various ends. For each purpose 
there is a particular Baki with its particular rite and ritual. 
There are Bakis for sickness, for thanksgiving, for birth, for 
marriage, etc. In rice culture alone, there are eight prescribed 
Bakis. 

Those who offer the sacrifices (native priest and priest- 
esses) are called Mumbakis, men and women who must be in- 
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ducted into their office by some prescribed rites by older Mum- 
bakis. For the sacrificial offerings, the aristocracy (Kadang- 
yan) butcher carabaos, cows, pigs and chickens; the common 
people and the very poor (nawotwot) offer chickens, ducks and 
small pigs. oe ; 


THE IFUGAO ARISTOCRACY - 


Those that belong to the Ifugao Aristocracy are called the 
Kadangyans. In former times the Kadangyans were always the 
rulers of the villages. 


Kadangyans are easily distinguished from the common peo- 
ple by their appearance. Men wear the Binuhlan (G-string), 
pang-o (necklace of agate) balituk (stringed gold pieces which 
are horn-shaped and which are worn with the pang-o), and the 
ginuttu (belt made from shells and bones of animals). During 
the earlier times they also wore leg bands called padang which 
are made of brass copper wires. Women wear either the bayya- 
ung or the gamit (a special weave of the tapis, the predominant 
colors of which are red and black), pang-o and balituk like the 
men, inipul (precious headbeads) and sometimes the giniling 
(bracelets of coiled brass). They use a belt called mayad to 
hold their tapis in place. Both men and women have a bag for 
betelnuts, tabacco and other little things. The men’s bag is 
called the pinuhla while that for women is called ambayung. 
These bags are tucked in their belts at the right side of the back. 
The men always carry a spear when they go out to other villages. 


Kadangyans are much respected by the lower class or com- 
moners (nawotwot). The Kadangyans are generally generous. 
They let the poor people work in their fields for some money 
or palay. They feed the poor in time of famine by giving out 
palay to them which will be paid in labor or in kind on a “pay- 
able-when-able” basis. Some of them work in the fields the 
whole day long and very often they forego the noon meal. 


To attain the rank of a real kadangyam, a man must have 
an ancestry of kadangyans to boast of; several parcels of in- 
herited ricefields; many granaries, several heads of carabaos 
and pigs; pang-o and balituk and some buhi or rice wine jars of 
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ancient time (some of the existing jars are clearly of Chinese 
origin). But besides these possessions, one must perform sev- 
eral prescribed rites and rituals of the Ifugao Baki. 


In Ifugao society there are three aristocratic ranks: the 
highest class is the himmagabi (those who have performed the 
Hagabi feast; the next is the immuya-uy (those who performed 
the uya-uy marriage festival for married people or the dallihung 
which is its equivalent for unmarried person); and the third 
class is the simple kadangyan. So if a person wants to belong 
to any of the first two classes, he has to perform the rites and 
rituals prescribed by custom for the feast. An Ifugao kadang- 
yan will always strive to rise in rank. The highest ambition of 
an Ifugao kadangyan is to perform the hagabi feast ( eg 
gabi). 


Such is the way of attaining the rank so that a person may 
be able to acquire much property or may even have more than 
the possessions of a kadangyan through hard labor or any other 
means and yet not be considered a kadangyan. His money or 
possessions will not entitle him to the rank because he lacks 
background. People will always remember that he was once a 
wage-earner (makibokla). It will take generations before his 
children will be accepted as kadangyans; that is, if they will be 
able to keep the property and will perform the required fes- 
tivals. 

Kadangyans marry into their own class. It is a disgrace 
to marry one from the lower class. If one unfortunately does 
so (there are several cases), he is ostracised. 


When a kadangyan goes visiting in another village, the ka- 
dangyan of that village (most often a kin) is expected to receive 
him. If there are no kadangyans in that village, the common 

people will feed him. They always try to serve rice of the Ifu- 
gao variety to a kadangyan because it is unthinkable to serve 
camotes to the aristocracy. In Ifugao, camote is considered the 
common food of the poor. ' 


Kadangyans are buried with pomp and noise and in fact, 
the death of one, though much lamented, is an occasion for feast- 
ing. It is believed that death is the beginning of a new life of 
a much higher level. The dead will then be counted among the 
ancestors who are the powerful spirits of the life beyond. 
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THE “TUNGO” 


Tungo means a “stay-at-home” day. No one may go out to 
the fields on such a day. Only the chores in the house are per- 
mitted and still only such work as does not make any noise. 


The Tumgo is observed on several occasions. When the culpi 
Baki is performed in the granary (this is done after transplant- 
ing the rice plants), the next day is declared tungo. The 
natives claim that they do this so that no worms or other pests 
will atack the plants. When thunder is heard for the first time 
or if it rains even a little after an exceptionally long dry sea- 
son, tungo is declared by the village chief who is a kadangyan 
and a mumbaki. The leader is called the munlapu. He declares 
the tungo in the early morning by shouting that the day is 
tungo, that no one may go the fields on that day. It is believed 
that due respect should be given to the deity Amkidul (Thunder) 
for announcing a heavy rain. 


The day after the Paad or Hipngat (Bakis) which is per- 
formed in the granary is also a tungo for the same purpose as 
in the Culpi Baki. During the bakis (Culpi and Paad), the per- 
formers of the Baki do much feet stamping in order to drive 
away the evil spirits, worms and pests from the plants. That 
is why the tungo is declared so that the evil spirits, worms and 
pests will all be gone before anyone disturbs them lest the 
incantations will have no effect. 


There is also the 3-day tungo after the Bakle or making 
of rice cakes as a sort of thanksgiving feast after harvest time. 
People stay at home doing light work or none at all. The young 
people go to the river to swim or to catch fish. 


The tungo is observed strictly. Should it happen that some- 
one forgets about it and goes to the fields on a day of tungo, 
he will soon hear everyone in the village shouting at him to 
come back for fear of the spirits of whatever the tungo is 
observed for. 
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THE “IBBUY” 


After buying a ricefield, or anything of value like a piece 
of gold (balituk), gong, rice wine jar, etc., the buyer calls all 
his relatives to an Ibbuy feast. It is a sort of a shower party 
for the buyer because during this feast everyone present is 
expected to give something. Even those among his relatives 
who cannot be present send him something. 


The presents are in the form of cash, blankets, bolos, axes, 
or other tools. These presents or contributions are to be distri- 
buted to the relatives of the seller as a sort of compensation or 
consolation for the loss of any inherited property, which by 
custom should be kept within the family. However, it is usually 
a relative who becomes the buyer since the common practice 
is first to notify the relatives, starting from the closest ones, 
about the contemplated sale. They are given first chance and 
if no one in the family can afford to buy the property the sale 
is offered to other people. 


The relatives of the seller usually demand many things 
for the ibbuy before they recognize the deal as final or complete. 
The buyer or his relatives must produce the bohboh, a pig worth 
from five to ten pesos (for the present, the value would be from 
twenty to thirty pesos); the pagena, the palay raised yearly 
from the field being sold; the makinlum consisting of four little 
pigs; the lanad or the final pig to terminate the deal. For the 
more distant relatives, they demand implements or cash value 
of what are called gumok (bolo, ax, etc.) ; allawin (fish or shell 
container) ; hukup (basket or cooked rice) ; inadu (ladle), etc. 


The buyer must try to remember those who have given 
something for the ibbuy because these so-called gifts (baddang) 
will have to be paid back in the future should the donor also 
perform in a similar occasion. These pay-back gifts called 
tungul must be paid back and a new gift added, again to be 
paid back ad infinitum. 


(NOTE: The ibbuy especially during the early 
days was a very important affair since at that time 
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the people could not write a deed of sale or even a 
simple agreement. The people present during the 
ibbuy, especially those who have given something could 
act as witnesses of the sale in case of trouble at some 
future time.) 


TRIALS BY ORDEAL 


(1) The da-u or “boiling water method” is one of the trials 
by ordeal among the Ifugaos in cases of theft. 


For example: A man accused of having stolen something 
does not admit the guilt and even resents the accusation. He, 
therefore, refuses to make restitution which is done by paying 
the customary fine. Both parties then agree to perform the 
da-u for their mutual satisfaction. The conditions are set and 
a day i is designated for the da-u. 


Both parties and their followers meet at the dd 
time and place. As soon as the water is boiling, both accuser 
and accused or their respective representatives, dip their hands 
up to the elbow into the pot. He who gets burned is guilty. 
So, in this case, should the accused burn his hands, that means . 
he is really guilty of the theft in which case he should make re- 
stitution. But should the accuser be the one burned, that means 
he has made a rash and false accusation and the accused could 
claim indemnity for having been put to shame (an Ifugao would 
rather be accused of murder rather than of theft). If both 
parties are burned, or if both suffer no harm, the decision is a 
tie. 
In order that there will be no emnity afterwards, the guilty 
party is required to give the gibu or indemnity as agreed upon 
or as demanded by custom. The indemnity is usually in the 
form of a pig, a blanket, or any other useful thing. If the 
accused is the one proven guilty by the ordeal, he must not only | 
pay for the thing he is accused of having stolen, but he must 
also pay the gibu or fine as imposed by custom. 


(2) The Uggub or “Throwing of Darts’? — Another trial 


by ordeal in case of theft is the uggub or throwing of darts. 
Just like in the da-u the parties concerned must come to terms 
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on the fine to be imposed on the defeated party and also other 
conditions to be met. The two parties gather at the designated 
time and place (always out of doors since plenty of space is 
needed). When everything is ready, the two antagonists or their 
appointed representatives stand at a distance of from six to 
seven meters apart. Both are given an uggub or young shoot of 
the runo plant. The accuser is the first to throw his dart at 
the accused who must turn his back to be hit. Before throwing 
his dart the man (true for both accuser and the accused) shouts 
to the sun, moon, stars and to the spirits of his ancestors to 
bear witness to his innocence or to the truth of what he says. 
If the dart hits the accused, it proves that his accusation is true 
unless the accused in his turn will also hit him, In this case, 
things will be even. If the accuser fails to strike the outils, 
it means that his accusation is false. 


So in the uggub it is the person hit who is considered guilty 
(unless both have been hit) either of the accusation (if he is 
the accused) or of false accusation (if he is accuser). 


(3) The bultung or wrestling — The bultung or Searle 
is another way of settling a dispute especially regarding bound- 
ary lines of ricefields. The principals of the dispute or their 
representatives stand in a place equidistant to the line claimed 
by each party. They start wrestling here and each one tries to 
push his antagonist farther away before trying to lay him flat. 
They do this because in some instances, it is agreed that the 
place whereon one of them falls will be taken as the correct 
line of boundary. Naturally, each one tries to throw the other 
farther away in order to claim more land. In most cases, how- 
ever, the defeated party, i.e., the one put under is declared the 
loser and thus, the claim of the victorious party as the true 
boundary is decided as the correct boundary line. 


After a wrestling bout, both parties perform the hidit which 
is a very simple ritual. It is a manifestation of no ill feeling. 
The two wrestlers simply chew betelnuts and take their lime 
(apul) from the same palm of anyone elder among those who 
witnessed the wrestling. This ritua] makes them friends again, 
or at least “not enemies.” 
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How THE MARRIAGE MAY BE BROKEN 


When no child is born to a couple, the husband and wife 
separate by mutual consent. In this case, they divide equally 
what has been gained by them after their union like palay, 
pigs, chickens and household implements. Each one of them 
gets back his or her own property. 


Infidelity is another cause for divorce. However, if the 
customary fine (gibu) is paid by the guilty party and the couple 
still want to live together, they may. 


Family quarrels also cause divorce, If, for example, the 
parents of the girl should insult the parents of the boy, that 
would be cause enough for the husband to leave his wife. 


Laziness on the part of either of the couple is also a ground 
for divorce (Ifugaos are generally industrious). A woman may 
ask to be divorced from her husband if he does not work but 
loiters in the villages to gamble and drink. 


Even couples with children may divorce for good reason 
such as the repeated births of still-born babies or the deaths of 
babies one after the other. If is believed that these are signs 
that the spirits do not favor the union. 


Generally, divorced couple remain cordial to each other and 
to other members of the family of the former spouse. 


THE “GIBU” OR FINE 


Gibu means a fine or an indemnity to the offended party 
in any punishable act according to Ifugao custom. It may be 
in the form of gold, beads, blankets, animals or even cash given 
to the family of the aggrieved party. 


The gibu is paid by those who are defeated in any of the 
trials by ordeal to the victims as indemnity and peace offering. 


Gibu is also imposed on a man or on his family (parents) 
if he violates marriage by committing an illicit act with the 
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wife of someone else. The offending man has to give gibu to 
the offended man. Sometimes, too, the family of the wife of 
the offending man also demand gibu from the wife with whom 
the act was committed. So, in this case, the offended wife and 
the offended husband both demand gibu. 


Gibu is also demanded of a man who wants to marry the 
widow of a man of some substance. The relatives of the dead 
man demand this. The prospective husband must give at least 
one carabao or one pig plus some smaller demands. All the 
family of the deceased man then gather to feast on the animal 
given as gibu. They are then advised by the family leader 
that they are to bear no grudge against the widow’s new hus- 
band. 


INHERITANCE 


According to custom, all lands, houses and heirlooms such 
as gold, beads, headbeads for women (inipul), rice wine jars 
(buhi) and gongs (gangha) must remain in the family. No 
difficulty arises when those who own property have children 
of their own. When their children marry or when the parents 
die, the property passes hands. 


The eldest child inherits the bulk of the property. The 
common practice is to give him or her the entire property inhe- 
rited by either parent. If the family sees that the property 
inherited by the mother is bigger than that of the father, the 
eldest will inherit the mother’s property, i.e., the field or fields 
inherited by the mother from her own parents plus all other 
items that went along with the field such as gold (balituk), 
beads (pang-o), gongs, rice wine jars, etc. If the father’s pro- 
perty is bigger, the eldest will get it instead of his mother’s. 


The second child, therefore, will inherit the father’s proper- 
ty if the eldest gets the mother’s. In other words, he gets the 
next best. The third and other children will each get an equal 
share of all property acquired by the parents after their mar- 
riage. 

In the case of a childless man or woman, the relatives 
nearest to him by means of pedigrees and precedents pay a 
sort of purchase price for the property. They must spend for 
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the man or woman in sickness (bong-onda) and at the death 
and burial they must produce all the necessary sacrificial offer- 
ings (danglihanda), and they must clothe the dead in proper 
garments (gamgamanda). The share in the property due to 
each claimant will depend on the expenses of each, 


THE ‘MUNLAPU’ 


In every village is an elderly kadangyan (wealthy) called 
the Muniapu or beginner whose duty and privilege is to start 
all the seasonal work in the field such as the sowing of seeds, 
transplanting and harvesting. No one may be ahead of him. 
During harvest time, for example, even if some palay grains are 
ripe and overdue for harvesting, the owner may not harvest if 
the munlapu has not yet started the harvest in his own field. 
This munlapu starts the harvest season by playing the dipdipu 
(leather drums) during the sacrificial offering in his granary. 
Most of the villagers help in the harvest. The next day the 
villagers may follow suit and they may harvest any day. 


The munlapu is also a mumbaki. He or she must never 
wash himself with water. In fact, a munlapu really looks black 
with grime. He is not supposed to touch water except for 
drinking. It is only during the time of ahi-bakle or making 
of rice cakes after harvest that the munlapu may wipe off his 
body with sugar cane juice, anact. Which leaves his body even 
more sticky, 


THE EPICS OF IFUGAO 


The Ifugaos have a number of beautiful epic stories called 
Hudhuds, sung by men and women when they are harvesting 
palay and during wakes for some old kadangyan or a respected 
person. One acts as soloist or narrator and the others chime 
in the easy and familiar parts of the song. A hudhud is quite 
long and when it is sung it takes about three days to finish. 
These epics tell of the exploits of heroes of long ago who are 
sort of supermen, more or less problematical, and who are 
supposed to have been the ancestors of the Ifugaos. 
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The following is an extract from the Hudhud Aliguyon, nak 
Amtalao ad Matanibung as sung by ‘some old men and women 
of Bae, Kiangan, Ifugao, with Pilar Dulnuan as leader or soloist 
(munhan-e). Included is a free translation in English: 


HI ALIGUYUN NAK AMTALAW. AD MATANIBUNG 


Hi Bugan mana an nak Pangaiwan ..».  MCYA..,... ad 
dalinda imaliada ad Gonhadan neman...hem... 


Dumaningdingol di binlan Bugan nana... hi nunhal- 
hal-om an bable... Te kay nabay binlan Bugan nana an 
nak Pangaiwan. 


Ta nen maid di adi gumawah gawana ad Gonhadan 

. an emakimotwah binlan Bugan nana an nak Pangai- 

wan... hem. Nalatip on nalatip di gumawah gawana ad 
Gonhadan, nema ...hem... 


Bugan, daughter of Pangaiwan, in their village of 
Gonhadan . .. Everywhere was heard the beauty of Bugan 
throughout the neighboring villages . . . For likened to a 
feast is the beauty of Bugan, daughter of Pangaiwan. There 
was none who would not go to the center of Gonhadan to 
witness the beauty of Bugan, daughter of Pangaiwan ... 
Folds and folds (crowd and crowds) came to the center of 
Gonhadan. 


Hinihhiddolna ad dalinda kamaligda ad Mattanibung 
. . an ney tumtumbukyun aamod an bulalakki ad Mata- 


nibbung . . . An ney Aliguyun ana heyya ...an nak 
Amtalaw: Hea ke inan hi Indumulaw atu, apulak di nakal- 
lulan ittapih tah gawana ad Matanibung” ... hem. 


“Maid”, an kanan Indumulaw ana an in-Amtalao. “Em 
pa-apul hiammodtan bulalakki ad Matanibung newa.. . 
Hem.” 


Came to their village, their yard at Matanibung .. . 
how they talked those handsome braves of Matanibung. 
Ang there was Aliguyon, son of Amtalaw, saying “My 
mother, Indumulao, lime for my unlimed betel in our center 
of Matanibung”. 


“None,” said Indumulaw, wife of Amtalaw. “ask from 
our handsome braves of Matanibung . 


Ot neh Aliguyon ana an nak Ario! giligonay gilig 
ad Matanibung nema ... hem. .Minotwama, diday aamod 
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an bulalakki ad Matanibung an kimobokbongda. Dattong 
hi Aliguyun ana pinayyadna: “Apulak di nakallulan itta- 
pth gawama.” 

So Aliguyun, son of Amtalaw, went towards the bor- 
ders of Matanibung . . . he saw the handsome braves of 
Matanibung in a huddle. Reaching them Aliguyun extend- 
ed an open palm saying, “Lime for my unlimed betel in our 
center.” 

Neh hapit di aamod an bulalakki ad Matanibung: 
“Tehtu pey hin-it-ay in-apulanmi mu tabbinmi ad dalinda 
kamaligda ad Gonhadan, 

“Kon waday maba ad Gonhadan,” an ekanan Aliguyun 
ana an hi nak Amtalaw ... hem. 

: “Maid mu kay nabay binlan Bugan ana an Nak Panga- 
iwan.” 

“Mu apulak ke ni-an ya had-onak ta makihungduwak 
ad dalinda kamaligda ad Gonhadan.” 


Said the handsome braves of Matanibung, “We each 
have a little lime but it is our provision for our trip to their 
village of Gonhadan.” 


“Why, is there a feast: perhaps in Gonhadan?” quer- 
ried Aliguyun, son of Amtalaw. 


“None, but likened to a feast is the beauty of Bugan, 
daughter of Panga-iwan.” 


“Just a little lime and wait for me; I go with you to 
their village, their yard at Gonhadan.” 


LEGENDS 


THE LEGEND OF AMBUWAYA LAKE 


A long time ago the present site of Ambuaya Lake was a 


prosperous village of brave men and beautiful women. The vil- 
lage men were known for their bravery and love of adventure. 


One day they were invited to a feast in Tuplac, a village 


on the other side of Atade Mt. which overlooked Ambuaya. All 
the village braves went to the feast. Only the elder men, the 
women and children were left in the village. 


On that fateful day, an old woman brought her grandson 


to the spring for a bath. As the little boy splashed in the 
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water a leech bit him on his leg. He cried out in fright. The 
grandmother tore the leech from the boy’s leg with a curse. 
She put it on a stone. Taking another piece of stone, she 
smashed the leech and as it writhed in pain, she and her grand- 
son started laughing aloud at it, enjoying the sight. 


When they returned home, the old woman was surprised 
to see a stream of water gushing from under the posts of their 
house. She called the villagers in her fright. The villagers 
were all frightened but they just stood there gaping at the 
water. They could not even run away... they seemed rooted 
in their places. In no time the village was flooded. Suddenly 
there was a great roaring of water and a rumble as of a moun- 
tain falling ...and silence .. , the silence of the dead. 


That afternoon as the village braves were returning home 
from Tuplac, they stopped by a place just overlooking their 
homes. They were at once struck by the sight of the shining 
waters of the lake! But was that not the place of their village? 
They could hardly believe their eyes! But there it was... 
a lake in place of their village. They knew then that a great 
tragedy had struck their village in their absence. Now, what 
place could they now call home? 


Rather than be vagabonds, the village braves did the only 
honorable thing expected of braves. All of them performed 
the ‘suicide dance’ with their double-bladed bolos. At the end 
of the dance each one of them cut off his own head (numbotbot- 
da). Even today the place is still called Botbotan which means 
a place where heads were cut off by their owners.! 


THE FIRST PEOPLE ON EARTH 
(Kiangan Version) 


Wigan, the son of Ampuwal (source) of the Skyworld 
had two children, Cabigat and Bugan. He looked down of the 


1‘Ambuaya’ might mean a place of crocodiles’ (buaya meang croco- 
dile) and yet there are no crocodiles here and there never were, There 
are plenty of mudfish, though. 

The Mayor of Kiangan, Mr, Eladio Malingan, plang to have the lake 
drained during his incumbency...... if only to prove the belief that the 
village is still intact under the water. 
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vast earth below and thought, “What a pity that there are 
no inhabitants down there!” He thought and thought of a 
way to populate the earth. 


One day he built a house, tied pigs to its posts and hung 
coops of chickens around the house. He also put below the 
house several hunting dogs. On a certain day he placed this . 
house with all the animals and things in it down in Kay-ang 
(from whence came the word ‘Kay-angan’ or Kiyangan’ later 
to be spelled as Kiangan’) by the river now called Ibulao, While 
his children were sleeping, he gently dropped them down there 
into the house at Kay-ang. When Cabigat and Bugan woke 
up, they were at a loss as to. where they were. In vain did 
they try to find their way home. They said: “Alas, we are 
abandoned by our father.” So they tried to make the best of 
their lot. 3 


Everyday Cabigat went out to hunt while Bugan stayed 
home to cook and care for the pigs and chickens. During the 
night Bugan slept inside the house while Cabigat slept under 
the house. 


“One day Cabigat heard his dogs barking in the direction of 
Daya. Snatching his spear, he rushed after his dogs and there 
in the mountain he met Ihik of the Skyworld who said to him, 
“Let us cut through this big rock that hides everything from 
view.” With his spear Cabigat struck the rock with all his 
might and lo! water gushed forth. He called this water 
In-ude (i.e., What has come forth) but which is called Ibulao 
at present. There was a quake and rumble and when every- 
thing became still once more the mountains, hills and valleys 
were formed. Cabigat called back his dogs and went home 
pondering over this strange happening. 


Day by day they lived in Kay-ang. One day as Cabigat was 
feeding their chickens, he noticed the roosters mating with their 
own sister chickens, This set him thinking, “If chickens of the 
same brood mate and have offspring, why can't Dugan and 
Lie 

That night Cabigat stealthily got into the house and slept 
with his sister Bugan. Now Bugan did not know and could not 
guess who it was that came to her because the man did not 
say a single word and it was very dark. So she said nothing. 
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This went on for several nights. At last she could no longer 
hold her curiosity. She, therefore, devised her own means of 
discovering her man although she had her suspicions. 


One night she put lime (apul) on her navel. Soon enough 
the man came in as usual. No words were spoken. But in the 
morning when Cabigat came into the house for their meal, 
Bugan saw that his navel had lime... the telltale sign. Then 
she spoke, “So you have been the one coming to me at night! 
Then why do you pretend to sleep outside at night? Let us 
live together and have children.” 


So Cabigat and Bugan lived as man and wife. They begot 
five children: Ballituk, Bugan, Aliguyun, Magappid and Naoh- 
ha. When these children were still very young, Cabigat said 
to Bugan, “how can we increase the population of the earth? 
Let us bring our children to some far places, the two girls, 
Bugan and Magappid, in one place and the three boys in another. 
In that way they will never know that they are brothers and 
sisters so that when they find each other they will marry and 
have children.” This was no sooner said than done. 


Bugan and Magappid were brought to a valley where they 
could plant rice and camotes. Cabigat built a house for them 
there. The three boys were brought to a mountain where they 
‘could hunt. 


. Once when the three boys went hunting, they happened 
to go near the valley where the girls were. When they saw 
the girls, they courted them right away. Eventually, Ballituk 
married Bugan; Aliguyon married Magappid; poor Naohha 
(lit. “alone') had no one. So he was truly alone just as his 
name said. : 


Naohha was disgusted. He decided to revenge on men, 
his kins. He went to Laugd (East) and married a female 
spirit, Muntalug. From this union were born all the evil epinits 
that harass mankind. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE “PITPIT” 
(The “pitpit” is the Ifugao little red bird of omen) 


In Pangagawan in Ifugao there lived a hunter by the name. 
of Kinggawan. He caught so many wild boars and deer in 
the mountains of Pangagawan by the use of pits and snares. 


From the Skyworld, Bugan, daughter of Magga looked down 
on the earth below and saw Kinggawan, the handsome and 
skillful hunter. She was so attracted to this man that she left 
the Skyworld and flew down to Kinggawan’s house. The hun- 
ter was still out. Bugan entered the house, prepared the food 
and waited for Kinggawan. She hid in the yard somewhere. 


Kinggawan soon came from the forest. He found his food 
ready. Perplexed, he looked around for the person who took 
the trouble of preparing his food. From her hiding place, 
Bugan scrutinized Kinggawan and then flew back to the Sky- 
world. 


The next day Kinggawan pretended to go out and check on 
his pits and snares. From on high Bugan watched him. When 
she thought he was out for the day, she flew down once more 
to earth. Kinggawan, too, soon returned and hid outside his 
house hoping to find out who was so interested in him. Sure 
enough Bugan arrived and started at once to cook. He saw 
that Bugan was a young lady. Kinggawan rushed into the 
house so that she could not escape. They talked for some 
time. Kinggawan convinced Bugan to stay on earth and marry 
him. So Bugan stayed and became Kinggawan’s wife. 


Some months went by and Bugan became pregnant. She 
was soon delivered of a boy whom they called Ballituk. Life 
went on as usual and soon Bugan got bored of Pangagawan. 
So she asked Kinggawan if they could all go to her home in 
the Skyworld. Kinggawan was at a loss. He was not a spirit 
that could live in the Skyworld. 


They, therefore, decided to divide their boy, Ballituk be- 
tween the two of them. This they did. Bugan took the lower 
portion of the body while Kinggawan took the head and upper 
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half. Bugan took her share to the Skyworld and there the body 
became whole again. As for Kinggawan, he did not know how 
to make his half child alive. The body was lifeless and soon 
the flesh began to rot. 


Once more Bugan came down to Pangagawan. She tried 
to resuscitate the rotting body that was Kinggawan's share, but 
it was too rotten. So she said to Kinggawan, “let us let him 
live to be a hikkot or a pitpit (both birds of omen) who will go 
to Kiyangan. Thus we shall have someone to whom to offer 
betelnuts, chickens, and wine.” 


Kinggawan agreed. Bugan took the head of Ballituk, put 
it on the fire and then into cold water. She asked of the head, 
“What shall we name you?” 


The head of Ballituk spoke, “I am pitpit.” From out of 
the head flew a tiny red bird that kept on twitting “Pitpit, 
pitpit!” 


Thus originated the much-feared bird of omen of Ifugao. 


WHY THE DEAD COME BACK NO MORE 


A very long time ago there lived a very kind woman with 
her three little children. She loved her children so much that 
she worked hard to be able to feed them well. 


One day she fell ill and in a short time she died. Her 
spirits went to Kadungayan, of course, as she lived a good life. 
But one night she thought of her poor little children whom she 
left on earth. She imagined that no one cared for them and 
that they must be hungry and cold. She pitied them so much 
that she decided to go back to earth. 


When she reached their house, she called her eldest child 
to open the door for her. The children recognized their moth- 
er's voice and opened the door at once. She went in and spoke 
to them but they could not see her because it was so very dark 
and their fire had gone out. The children had never built a 
fire since their mother died. They were too small and they 
did not know how to build a fire. 
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So the woman sent her eldest child to beg fire from the 
neighbors as she felt very cold. The poor child went to the 
first house but when she told them that she wanted fire for her 
mother who had come back home, the people just laughed at 
her. They did not give her fire. She went to the next house 
but the same thing happened. Thus she went from house to 
house but no one believed that her mother had come back. They 
thought the poor child had gone out of her mind. 


So the poor child went home without the fire. The woman 
was very angry with all the unkind people. She said, “Am I 
to die a second death because men are so selfish? Come, my 
children, let us all go to that better place where I came from 
... Kadungayan. There are no selfish people there.” 


She took a jar of water and went outside in the yard. She 
shouted to all the people, “Ah, what selfish people you all are. 
From this time on all people will follow my example. No man 
will ever come back again to earth after death.” With these 
words she smashed the jar on a big stone. This made a terrific 
sound. All the people became silent with fear. 


The next morning the people came out to see what had 
caused the great noise. They saw the bits of broken jar and 
they found the three children dead. They now knew that the 
woman had really come back home that night and that in her 
anger at their selfishness had taken her three children with 
her. The people were so sorry for not having given fire to 
the little girl. 


Since then no dead person has ever come back to earth. 


How LAGAWE GOT ITs NAME 


When Cabigat, first man on earth pierced with his spear 
the rock in In-ude (related in the story of the first people on 
earth), water gushed forth and inundated the whole region. 
At that time, one solid rock blocked the passage of the water. 
The water continued to rise. Then came the time when the 
rock could no longer hold the water and it suddenly gave way. 
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Two steep cliffs were formed and the great water passed 
through. Presently, the two cliffs are called Kukkuttung and 
Aki. 

The land was soon dried up but a portion of the region 
was nagawe or separated from Kiyangan, the place of Cabigat 
and Bugan, by the newly-formed river. Cabigat called the place 
Nagawe (separated) which later on was corrupted to Lagawe. 


This story of an inundation might also be an explanation 
as to why Lagawe has a sandy soil. 


IFUGAO DANCES 


1. Common Dance — Men and women usually dance sepa- 
rately. 


2. Wedding Dance — Exactly the same as the common 
dance except that the couple are in full Ifugao regalia and they 
start the dance right away without any entrance since they are 
supposed to be already in the center of the group. 


Two ways of sounding the gongs are known in Ifugao, 
each with a different rhythm. The first is the Dinuy-a which 
is the simplest and easiest (rock-and-roll rhythm) ; the second 
is the Tobab which has a very fast rhythm and quite difficult 
(with an off-beat every 4th ct.). 


The dancers, therefore, may select the kind they want and 
suit their steps to it. 


8. War Dance — Not really a dance but simple jogging 
steps made by sympathizers of the victim of a murder case as 
these men inch their way to the victim’s yard. The men gird 
themselves in a weird manner, decorating themselves with the 
leaves of a red plant (dongla) which is a symbol of war, They 
hold their spears and shields and from time to time they jog and 
make throwing motions with their spears. Others hold the 
bangibang, pieces of wood which they strike together in a cer- 
tain fashion and rhythm and to which the men and women suit 
their steps. Women just put some red leaves on their heads 
or around their bodies. 
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CONCLUSION 


After an extensive study of the Ifugao tribe of Mountain 
Province, it may be stated that this particular group has a 
unique culture, entirely untouched by outside influences. The 
Ifugao Bakis (more popularly known as Canyaos) are well- 
ordered and follow a definite pattern. Epics which are prac- 
tically unknown in other parts of Mt. Province are favorite 
entertainment during harvests and wakes. 


The Ifugaos respond quickly to Christianity and education. 
They have been most cooperative to give up the bad customs 
of their ancestors and adopt new and good Christian ones. 


The foreign Catholic and Protestant missionaries have done 
very much toward the moral upliftment of the people. Bel- 
gian missionaries have spent fortunes to help the people with- 
out discrimination. This is the kind of help that the Ifugaos 
want and expect from the different government agencies that 
are supposed to answer their needs. 


The Ifugaos A Hundred Years Ago 


WILLIAM HENRY SCOTT 


INTRODUCTION 


The earliest ethnological description of any of the indi- 
genous minority groups of the Cordillera Central of Northern 
Luzon is a century-old Spanish manuscript in the Dominican 
Archives in Quezon City — the 1857 Descripción de la religión, 
usos.y costumbres de los Quianganes, Bungianes y Mayoyaos 
of the Rev. Fr. Ruperto Alarcón, O.P. Kiangan, Bunhian and 
Mayaoyao — to give them their modern spellings — are all 
located in the new province of Ifugao, and the Alarcón docu- 
ment pushes our knowledge of this best-known “tribe” of 
Filipino mountaineers back a century before the exhaustive 
studies of H. Otley Beyer, Roy Franklin Barton, and Francis 
Lambrecht. Although there are earlier accounts of Mountain 
Province pagans, none are comprehensive enough to contribute 
significant sociological data — Don Alonso Martin Quirante's 
1624 “Expedition to the mines of the Igorrotes,” for instance, 
translated in Volume XX of Blair € Robertson’s The Philippine 
Islands, or other Dominican MSS such as Fr. Francisco Gain- 
za's 1849 Descripción del Quiañjan, Fr. Remigio Rodríguez 
Alamo's diary of his trip to Mayaoyao in the same year, or 
the lengthy Noticias de los infieles igorrotes en lo interior de 
la isla de Manila, de sus minas de oro, cobre y su comercio 
y de varias entradas, tentativas y gastos hechos para su des- 
cubrimiento y pacificación of Fr. Francisco Antolín in 1789 
(which, incidentally, contains our first reference to the word 
“Ifugao” itself). 


The Ifugaos first attracted the attention of the Dominican 
Fathers in the middle of the 18th century by their raids on 
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the communication lines of the Aritao missions on the Cara- 
ballo Sur watershed which divides the headwaters of what 
the Spaniards called the Rio Grande de Cagayán and the Rio 
Grande de Pampanga, the present boundary of the provinces 
of Nueva Vizcaya and Nueva Ecija. They themselves claimed 
to have been driven into their present rugged territory from 
less precipitous terrain in the upper Magat River area by ' 
relocation of Cagayan converts by the Spaniards, and in Father 
Antolin’s day they were considered the last and fiercest of the 
unconquered pagan groups in the area. Occasional punitive 
expeditions from the 1750’s on burned houses and fields in 
their territory, but not until the more extensive campaigns of 
Col. Guillermo Galvey in 1830-39 and Gov. Mariano Oscáriz 
in 1847-48 were the Ifugaos considered sufficiently pacified 
for missionaries to take up residence among them. It was at 
this juncture that Father Alarcón arrived in the Philippines 
(he had been born in Alberca, Cuenca, in 1825, and professed 
in the Order of Preachers in 1846) to open the missions of 
Bunhian and Mayaoyao in 1851 along with Father José Tomás 
Villanova. Two years later Father Alarcón was transferred 
to Kiangan, and there he wrote the Descripción in 1857. 


The copy preserved in the Dominican Archives is con- 
tained in 32 folio pages numbered on one side of the leaf only 
from 280 to 296, labelled “Arch. 3° C. N* Vizcaya 297 — Leg. 
N° 20°” (with the “297” corrected to “279”). It is written 
in two different hands, the first of which is remarkable for its 
grace and legibility, the latter less so, by copyists who were 
not native speakers of Spanish to judge from their profuse 
grammatical and lexigraphic errors — e.g., muchas días for 
muchos dias, lespone for techones, en dichas for endechas, diosa 
for choza. 


THE IFUGAOS IN 1857 


Father Alarcón opens his description in an attitude of 
rather unusual objectivity for his day: 


I will take all possible care to portray these simple 
folk in accordance with the experiences of more than 
eight years when I lived among them and observed 
them. They are neither so savage nor so cruel as 
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commonly believed because of the ravages they have 
caused, nor so stupid or simple as their ignoble appear- 
ance would indicate — especially to us Europeans who 
consider nudity a sign of the last stage of degrada- 
tion. 
He considers the Ifugaos to be harder working than lowland 
Filipinos, and admires their habits of chastity and stern sanc- 
tions against adultery. Of headhunting, he remarks one pro- 
minent warrior who showed him “a basket with the heads of 
14 men he kept to display with the same vanity as nobles 
make with their ostentatious display of their blazons,” and 
even so savage a custom as the dance round the victim’s mortal 
remains moves him to reflect on the French Revolution, “Have 
We not seen them in the most civilized country in Europe 
accompanying the tumbril with bacchanalian songs and abus- 
ing the unhappy victims right up to their last moments?” 
He comments on their peculiar method of jumping about in 
battle, “Though it certainly appears ridiculous to us, their 
manner of fighting is undoubtedly that suited to the kind of 
arms they use, and experience has shown them that they do 
not fail to get good use out of their acrobatics.” Indeed, 
Father Alarcón often writes of the Ifugaos with good-natured 
bemusement, referring to men who “may be found prettily 
squatting around, smoking and observing how their wives 
work,” and reports of funerals: 


In the feast they serve food to all who come without 
exception the same as in a wedding, to such an extent, 
indeed, that when the dead is rich there attend his 
burial many hundreds who nicely clean up all the de- 
ceased has in exchange for their tears and dirges 
[and] when they get to the actual burial, they put all 
his ornaments on him and bind him with four or five 
blankets if he has them, and thus he who lived his 
whole life naked goes to the tomb laden with clothes. 


Father Alarcón also makes telling use of translations from 
Ifugao to give authentic flavor to life in their isolated little 
world. He quotes a funeral chant sung over a corpse sur- 
rounded by mourning relatives driving the flies away, crying, 
tearing their hair and scratching their faces: 


“Ah, Sinamayung, we will not see thee again in the 
ranks of the braves of thy people. Thy lance was the 
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terror of our enemies who trembled at the sight of 

Sinamayung. How is it that the vigor of thine arm 

hath withered away? Alas, because the Bunis refused 

to be placated by the chickens and hogs, that every 

day were sacrificed to them. But be thou consoled, 

Sinamayung, their souls accompany thee to Dungayan 

where thou art waiting for us in the shade, singing 

of the prowess of thy youth.” 

Father Alarcón was just as much impressed by the Ifugao 
rice terraces as other visitors have been. “The labor required 
to make their fields is immense,” he writes, “because, the 
terrain being so terribly precipitous, they have to construct 
high walls in order to get level ground, for all they raise is 
irrigated.” The division of agricultural labor allots the pre- 
paration of the land to the men and the sowing and weeding 
to the women. Their principal crops are rice and camotes, 
which latter the women go to collect daily, bringing them in in 
hopper-shaped baskets both for their own consumption and as 
food for pigs. Meat and salt are luxuries and usually only 
to be had at feasts — and since the same is true of their 
native “beer,” Father Alarcón considers them generally a very 
sober people. They also raise various vegetables, and sugar- 
cane and tobacco (Governor Oscáriz ten years earlier had 
noted pineapples, tomatoes, chili-peppers and “strawberries very 
similar to those of Europe”). The sugarcane serves princi- 
pally for the manufacture of an alcoholic beverage which is 
produced along with fermenting rice in glazed jars. In addi- 
tion to drinking the juice, they eat the fermented mash which, 
Father Alarcón says, “produces a stupor that leaves them like 
logs.” 


Clothing for men consists simply of a G-string (“a long 
band with which to cover that which decency does not permit 
to be seen”) and a short skirt for the women, although in the 
cold season both use a blanket. Lowland cloth is obtained by 
day labor in the neighboring towns of Nueva Vizcaya, although 
they also do their own weaving from cotton and a kind of 
native hemp like rough flax. These garments are articles of 
adornment rather than necessity, and when they get ahold of 
other clothes, “if they have two shirts they will put them on, 
one on top of the other, and the men just throw on the clothes 
of women and women those of men.” But they are well-orna- 
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House of a wealthy Ifugao “kadangyan” in Kiangan in 1922. 
Note the “hagabi” at the group’s left. 


ad 


A newly-wed Ifugao couple with the traditional 
attire of the ceremony. 
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The respected Ifugao priest, “Mumbaki”. 


(LEFT) Set of typical Ifugao spears (UST Museum) 
(RIGHT) Ifugao patron deity (UST Museum) 
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A very old sacrificial urn (UST 
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mented with brass or gold earrings, beads of various kinds, 
collar-shaped necklaces made of large pieces of mother-of- 
pearl, or thick brass coils around their ankles. On special cere- 
monial occasions, they place rooster tail-feathers in their hair 
or bark streamers that look like some kind of paper — for 
which reason, Father Alarcón says, “when they come into my 
quarters I have to watch them closely so they do not take 
letters or other important papers.” This costume is completed 
by pocketbooks with long fringe which are tucked in their 
belts or carried over the arm for their lime, betelnut, tobacco 
and firemaking implements. 


Their weapons include spears, shields, and a kind of cut- 
lass or big hunting knife, in addition to which there are head- 
axes to be found in Mayaoyao and Bunhian. When approach- 
ing the enemy, they crouch down behind their shields and 
dance about as an evasive tactic, throwing cane-headed spears 
until they are close enough to be sure of their shot, whereupon 
they use those rarer ones with an iron point. Their sidearms 
are used only for decapitating those who have fallen, since 
they do not take prisoners and do not consider the battle a 
victory unless they bring back the heads of their enemies. 


Of the religion of the Ifugaos, Father Alarcón writes that 
it “is composed at once of some fundamental truths and the 
most absurd, puerile and ridiculous superstitions.” They be- 
lieve in one God though they know hardly anything about him 
and in various other spirits called buni to which they offer 
sacrifices. They make crude little statues of the buni but show 
them little respect. They believe in the immortality of the 
soul but have no clear idea of their future destiny, though 
certain fables indicate that they believe in a kind of paradise or 
Elysian Fields called Cadungayan where departed souls dwell. 
And they believe that only the souls of those who have been 
beheaded at the hands of their enemies go up to Heaven. 
Father Alarcón recalls, “When I was in Bunhian I wanted to 
catechize a boy of about twelve years who was seriously ill, 
and when, among other things, I told him that if he died he 
would go to heaven, his mother, who heard it, turned to me 
angrily and told me that she did not want her son to go heaven; 
that I should see if I had some medicine to give him to alleviate 
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his illness and leave him in the world since to go to heaven 
was reserved for the beheaded.” 


They also know the tradition of the universal deluge. 
They say that in very remote times there was an inundation 
in which the water passed over the top of the highest moun- 
tains, in which all men perished except for one man who was 
saved, and a few people who, after founding Manila, came to 
settle the mountains. (“It is obvious that what they say about 
the founding of Manila is false,” Father Alarcón comments; 
“it must have been added recently by some tale-telier to give 
importance to their ancestors.”) They also seem to have some 
belief in the transmigration of souls, for some say that butter- 
flies are the souls of the dead who come around to see what 
is going on and report it; others think they are the souls of 
Christian enemies coming to challenge them to war. 


The Ifugaos’ principal sacrificial victim is the pig. The 
prayers are known only to the mabbuni, their priests, who cut 
the pig’s throat after praying over it and divide the pieces 
which are put in a pot to boil to feed the crowd that has 
gathered. Then the priest and the other old men go into one 
of the houses to pray in loud voices, none of them paying 
any attention to the others, so that it all sounds like a beehive. 
During all this, both those praying and those attending are 
sure to get intoxicated on that drink made of rice and sugar- 
cane, and this drunkenness leads to quarreling which often 
ends in killings. Then, since they have eaten the whole victim, 
the god to whom the sacrifice is made gets only the soul of 
the pig. 

They make these sacrifices at the time of planting rice, 
harvesting, and when they put it in the granaries. They also 
sacrifice pigs to cure sickness, even mortgaging off a man’s 
sons to get the necessary animals. “They also offer this and 
other sacrifices in atonement on behalf of the souls of their 
deceased or in honor of them,” Father Alarcén says, but admits, 
“No matter how much I inquired I have been unable to discover 
their real intention in all this.” 


On less solemn occasions (such as starting on a trip or 
building a house), or when they don’t have a pig to sacrifice, 
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they use a chicken and augur good or bad omens from the 
entrails. They always consult an augurer when they under- 
take any enterprise they think may be somewhat dangerous. 
When they make war, before they go to attack their enemies 
they kill one or more chickens and if the old man augurer 
declares there is a good sign, they sally forth provided with 
food for many days and enter deep into the territory of their 
enemies and do not come back unless they carry some of their 
heads with them. They also augur by the songs of birds. 
When Governor Oscariz took different leaders from all the 
pagan tribes to Manila in 1848, he found himself hard-pressed 
in the Caraballo mountains to keep them from turning back 
for a bird. It later happened that one of them died on the 
road and they attributed this to not having observed the omens. 


They also augur by sneezes. If it happens that somebody 
sneezes at the time of starting out for a long journey, they 
take it for a bad sign and delay till another day. The rainbow 
is also a bad omen if it appears as only half a rainbow. So 
it is when a sparrow-hawk catches a bird — “and so many, 
many other things,” says Father Alarcón, “that it would be 
tiresome to relate, but all of which they observe most punc- 
tiliously.” 


As far as marriage is concerned, as soon as they have 
made the engagement — which generally is done by the parents 
of the couple — the bridegroom makes a gift of meat, rice and 
betelnuts to the bride. (Father Alarcón comments that many 
Spaniards have taken to chewing betelnut, too — “It is a 
detestable custom which makes the mouths of those who prac- 
tice it as fiery as rice-and-peppers [paella Valenciana].’’) 
When the things for the wedding have been prepared, they 
call the augurer who kills a chicken to consult its entrails to 
see whether the marriage will be felicitous. Then an old man 
of their kin takes the couple to a rice field and holds the 
ceremony of pulling up some herbs and then, with water 
from the same field, they wash each other’s hands. Then, 
accompanied by the old man, they go to the house in which 
the feast is to be held, which usually lasts two or three days. 
During the first day they get drunk, and on the second or 
third they eat whatever pigs, carabaos and cows they have. 
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The Ifugaos don’t take more than one wife, but they 
divorce to marry another with ease. When they separate, 
they divide the children equally, and if they have no more than 
one, it is left with the wife. The causes for separation are 
generally, on the husband’s part, when the wife commits 
adultery, and when she is lazy (“and they consider lazy any 
who are not working continuously’), and also when they have - 
altercations with the family; on the wife’s part, if the husband 
refuses to do the work which custom establishes as man’s 
work. As for adultery, they settle the matter in pigs, although 
sometimes it costs the adulterer his head, a sentence executed 
by his wife’s relatives. 


They celebrate burials with the greatest pomp. As soon 
as the sick one hag died, they bind him up in the prenatal 
position. In this posture they place the corpse under the 
house and then convoke all the relatives, mourners and others 
who wish to attend. After they have gathered, they husk 
some rice and kill pigs and chickens for the funeral. One 
of the relatives takes his place crouching near the corpse to 
drive away the flies, and then one of the mourners intones a 
funeral chant in praise of the deceased. They also remember 
in these chants his riches and generosity. After a while, they 
leave the corpse and begin to talk and laugh as if they were 
at a wedding. Then they eat what has been prepared, and 
then return to crying again. Tombs they make on the heights 
of mountains and by the side of the road, usually making a 
cave similar to a burial vault, but some also have enormous 
piles of stones raised up, while especially prominent people 
have a wooden casket hollowed out of a tree trunk in which 
the corpse is placed hermetically sealed and then put under 
the house. 


In time of public calamities like a hurricane, a plague 
of locusts or an earthquake, they make a kind of petition 
which consists in the same kind of animal sacrifices. Other 
than these, however, they have no communal fiestas. But if 
somebody happens to feel like it, he calls members of his village 
and gives them a feast in which they have sacrifices and what 
Father Alarcón calls “one big drunken brawl.” This is called 
managabi and is more common in Kiangan than elsewhere. 
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They may kill ten or 20 hogs and the same number of carabaos 
and consume many jars of that beer made of rice and sugar- 
cane. They hold the giving of such feasts in high honor for 
nobody is considered a leader who does not give them. For 
this reason, they may go to such extremes as selling half their 
crops or spend five or six months working at day-labor in the 
lowlands just to get the necessary animals to sacrifice. 


The nearest thing the Ifugaos have to a formal government 
is that the richest or bravest are called chiefs, but their author- 
ity is limited to the simple deference they receive in their 
own village. Father Alarcón illustrates the attitude of the peo- 
ple toward these chieftains by stating, “When there would be 
reason for them to receive orders from the chiefs, they could 
be seen screaming at them and threatening them with earth 
and sky, but for all this the only success they would have was 
that nobody would pay the least attention to what they were 
told.” They punish theft by demanding eight times the 
value of the stolen goods, or more if the thief is slow in mak- 
ing amends. Debts are collected without recourse to law by 
the creditor assembling all his relatives and friends who then 
go well-armed to the debtor’s house, and he must pay up or 
lose his life. 


Father Alarcón opens his account of head-hunting with 
the statement, “Like all nations that have not been illuminated 
by the light of the Gospel, these primitive people believe it 
a virtue to profess a mortal hatred for their enemies, and they 
consider all strangers as such.” He goes on, “This is the 
reason that to murder someone, even by treachery or even a 
poor woman or child, so long as they are of another race and, 
at times, merely of a different village, they consider a feat 
worthy of praise and the assassins men of note.” One thing 
Father Alarcón is sure of — the Ifugaos do not consider such 
killings much of a feat unless the victim’s head is taken, nor 
do they reckon losses to their own side noteworthy unless 
their heads are carried off. In some places these human tro- 
phies are displayed as decorations on the outside of the houses 
of warriors of sufficient bravado. 


The dances which accompany the return of a successful 
headtaking party Father Alarcón describes in one of his most 
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dramatic passages, and it is quoted here in full as sample 
of both his powers of observation and his passion: 


After they have killed some of those they call their 
enemies, they beat ganzas (a kind of cymbals) and in 
a loud voice call all who wish to attend, which is usual- 
ly many. When they are all gathered, they place the 
head of the unlucky one who had the misfortune to 
fall into their hands, impaled on a spear which they 
stick in the ground. Then they form a circle around, 
with their weapons in their hands (except for the 
women), and begin to circle around, making horrible 
gestures and menacing the livid features of the victim 
of their cruelty with their spears. The women and 
children attend this horrendous spectacle, so they grow 
accustomed to seeing these mortal trophies without 
emotion and a mortal hatred of their enemies is in- 
stilled in them. When they have tired of going around 
in a circle making ferocious faces, one of them gives 
a shout to get their attention, and says: 


“The spear that pierced thy heart will pierce the 
entrails of all thy kind. Tell me whether Balanao is 
not a brave one? Those of thy town have run off like 
chickens at the sight of the hawk, but we are dancing 
to the health of the warrior who has brought us thy 
head so our women may see it. Hu, hu!” 


Then they go back to dancing, then another one 
rises up in the same way and says: 


“The women and children of N. (the name 
of the town of the dead one whose head is being looked 
at) are crying because they have found thy headless 
body. We rejoice that they cry. Our women are 
laughing and cavorting because they see their enemy 
dead. Tell us, now, who are truly the brave ones? 
Hu, hu!” 


And thus they go on talking, every one as the 
spirit moves him, — but never a word of compassion. 
Ah, there is no compassion where there is not the true 
religion! 


- CONCLUSION 


If Father Alarcón could visit Ifugao today, the absence 
of these headtaking raids would be the most important differ- 
ence he would notice from the Ifugao of one hundred years 
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ago. He would also discover — and rejoice at the discovery 
— flourishing Catholic churches, a widespread public school 
system, and hundreds of native Ifugaos with college educations 
reading the same newspapers and wearing the same clothes 
as their lowland compatriots. Despite these changes, however, 
he would still find himself very much at home with the vast 
majority of the population, for there is hardly a detail men- 
tioned in his Descripción which could not be observed in Mayao- 
yao or Kiangan today. The G-strings and long-fringed pocket- 
books, the beads and earrings and mother-of-pearl ornaments, 
the shields and spears and double-edged knives, the camotes 
and rice and betelnut, the imbibing of local beverages brewed 
of sugarcane or rice, the sacrificing of pigs, taking of omens 
and mumbling by intoxicated pagan priests, — all can be 
found among older-generation Ifugaos. So, too, the traditional 
attitudes toward marriage and divorce, adultery and theft, and 
the traditional methods of farming mountainside terraces, are 
still living practices among the agricultural population. Indeed, 
the tenacity of this culture in the face of extensive moderniza- 
tion and acculturation is the major impression created on 
any reader familiar with Ifugao today by this description of 
the Ifugaos a century ago. 


On the other hand, such things as Father Alarcón men- 
tions as are not commonly to be found in Ifugao today raise 
the question of genuine changes in local customs, or the pos- 
sibility that they were unusual even in 1857, or even that 
Father Alarcón was completely mistaken. A wedding cere- 
mony in which grasses are pulled up in the fields around the 
newlyweds seems completely unknown today, nor can the cus- 
tom of casual treatment of “idols” be duplicated.: The Ifugao 
religion as it has been so adequately described by Barton and 
Lambrecht in this century is an immensely complex institution 
whose spirits and deities are so multitudinous they have to 
be petitioned by classes rather than individually; does Father 
Alarcón's failure to mention this mean simply that he did 


1 The author is indebted to Ernesto Allaga, Alfredo Belingon, 
Henry Binwag, Gaspar Ponchinlan, Venancio Uyan, Dr. Harold C. 
Conklin, and the Very Rev. Francis Lambrecht, CICM, for informa- 
tion and discussion of these comparisons. 
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not discover it, or that this proliferation of deities has occurred 
in the past century? He recognizes at least that the post- 
mortal welfare of the deceased is dependent upon material 
sacrifices by the living, but misses the full implication of 
ancestor worship — that is, the placating of departed shades 
who have the power to inflict disease and misfortune on their 
descendants. i 


Father Alarcón's mention of the Mayaoyao use of the 
headax, a weapon otherwise known only among such non- 
Ifugao groups as the Bontocs and Kalingas, and his use of 
such Gaddang terms as bansit for “omen-bird,” lend credence 
to the claims of some older Ifugao savants that Bunhian was 
originally a settlement of Gaddangs from Isabela rather than 
true Ifugaos. The tradition, as reported by Board Member 
Gaspar R. Ponchinlan, tells how “the Castilas [i.e., Spaniards] 
called a meeting at Gamu, Isabela, of all the Gaddangs living 
in Gamu itself, Roxas, Paracelis, Potia, Aurora and other 
neighboring places, [and] as soon as the Gaddangs gathered 
at Gamu, the Spaniards promptly barricaded them with sol- 
diers so that they could not escape; [then] selection was made 
of the able-bodied men and women who were forcibly tran- 
sported to inhabit Vizcaya, thus bringing the Gaddangs to that 
area.”2 This colorful tale tallies nicely with Spanish docu- 
ments of the 1780’s and 1840’s reporting claims by the people 
of Kiangan themselves of having been dispossessed of their 
former territory by Spanish relocation of Gaddang converts, 
as well as Father Alarcón's own opinion that most of the war- 
fare between Ifugaos and lowlanders stemmed frm counter- 
claims to the same hunting grounds. 


Research and analysis by social scientists enable the 
modern student of Ifugao culture to avoid some of the erron- 
eous interpretations made by Father Alarcén. In commenting 
on the consumption of animals at a funeral, for example, he 
says that nobody really inherits anything because all that’s 
left of the heritage are the fields and the house — completely 
missing the point that the fields themselves are the major 
item of Ifugao inheritance. His analysis of the division of 


2 Personal correspondence dated February 5, 1966. 
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labor by which the men sit around watching their wives work 
likewise misses the point that these men are actually on sentry 
duty against sudden attack in the outlying fields. And he 
displays his ignorance of secondary burial or bone-washing 
practices when he writes, “When it happens that some of the 
possessions of the deceased are still left after his internment, 
they disinter him after one or two years and again wail and 
finish off what is left.” But he quite correctly recognizes 
that those ceremonies which the anthropologist calls “prestige 
feasts” — like that of the hagabi in Kiangan — are for the 
purpose of enhancing social standing rather than actual wor- 
ship of deities. And if it were necessary to epitomize the 
Ifugao political structure in just two sentences, it would be 
hard to improve on Father Alarcón's “They are governed by 
custom, and with regard to justice, each takes it into his own 
hands . . . Crimes are considered debts which they pay with 
property or life.” 


The Negritos or Aetas 


ALFREDO’ PANIZO, O.P. 


I. — ORIGIN AND DISTRIBUTION 


One of the most significant races of the world from the 
point of view of Anthropology is the Negritos, the living abo- 
rigines of a vast tropical area which stretches through land and 
sea from West Africa to New Guinea. The Negritos provide 
the anthropologist with a remarkable clue to pre-historic times, 
and their study will contribute immensely to the solution of 
some of the enigmas concerning the unrecorded antiquity of 
man, wave migrations, racial differences, linguistic relationships, 
etc. They are also a negative but pervasive proof of Darwin's 
law, “survival of the fittest,” for on account of their unaggres- 
sive nature and cultural backwardness, they have almost disap- 
peared from the open space of the world and have become a half 
extinct race, unable to resist the continuous pressure of other 
races better fitted, physically and culturally. 


The traditional and still acceptable classification of mankind 
distinguishes three main divisions of human “stocks”: the Black, 
the White, and the Yellow, also known as Africans, Caucasians, 
and Mongoloids, respectively. Within these three main human 
types, there is a range of variability of races, sub-races, and 
ethnic groups. The Negritos, or Negrillos, “the little black 
people,” who are also called Aetas or Itas in the Phiippines, 
are apparently related to the Negro race. Although today both 
Negroes and Negritos are extended to other continents, their 
African origin is still contended by some authors. They present 
similar features with simultaneous contrasting differences of 
which the most evident is the height. While the African Negroes 
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are considered as among the tallest human beings, their neigh- 
bors, the Pygmies or Negrillos, are the shortest people in the 
world. 


Different opinions have been advanced to explain the racial 
relationship of these two groups. One favors the origin of the 
Negritoes or African pygmies from the African Negroes by sud- 
den mutations or abrupt hereditary changes. Other authors 
favor the slow process of adaptation and hereditary selections 
which result in a profound although slow tendency to physiolo- 
gical and psychological traits. Efforts have also been made to 
show that the present tall Negroes are just a variation of the 
African Pygmies, the living remnants of the Boskop race, a pre- 
historic African man, contemporary of the European Cro-Mag- 
non. This opinion actually puts the Negritos in competition 
with the aborigines of Australia for being the “oldest people 
of the world.” 


. The large territories once occupied by the Negritos in the 
continent of Africa and Asia, and in the great islands of the 
South Pacific have fallen into the hands of other more advanced 
ethnic groups. The number of Negritos throughout the world 
has been considerably diminished in historic times as they have 
been driven to inaccessible retreats of tropical forests. 


There are very few pure contemporary Negritos, perhaps 
no more than one million all over the world. These are the 
Bambuti in the Ituri Forest of eastern Congo, the Bushmen of 
the Kalahari desert in South Africa, the Mincopis of the Anda- 
man islands in the Bengal Gulf, the Semangs of the central 
region of the Malaya Peninsula and eastern Sumatra, the Ta- 
piro, Aiome, Ekari and other tribes of the highlands of Western 
New Guinea, and the Aetas of the Philippines. 


+ When the Spaniards arrived in the Philippines, the Negritos 
were numerous. Possibly, some of the islands were exclusively 
populated by these primitive people. Negros was named after 
them, and bands of them did not always live in peaceful co- 
existence with the Malayan invaders in the nearby provinces of 
Rizal, Bulacan, Pampanga, Tarlac, and Nueva Ecija. 


Miguel Lopez de Legazpi encountered many Negritos in the 
course of his conquest of the islands, particularly in the Sier- 
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ra Madre Mountain Ranges, the Zambales-Bataan Mountain, the 
highlands of Panay, Negros, and Abra.: The Spaniards gave 
them varied names: Negritos or Negrillos, because they resem- 
bled the Negroes of Africa, only they were smaller; Cimarro- 
nes, because they were fierce and wild; Pintados, because they 
tattooed their bodies. Later they received different names in 
our local regions. They are now called Agta in the Bicol : 
Region and Negros; Ita in Panay; Negrito, Aeta, Eta in Luzon; 
Ati in Cebu; Mamanua in Mindanao, etc. 


The peaceful attitude of the descendants of Chief Marikudo 
mentioned by some historians seems to contradict the many re- 
ports which agreed on the savagery and brutality of most Negri- 
tos in the early days. "Negritos killed not only their enemies 
but also relatives and friends for very slight causes. For them 
cruelty became the symbol of honor and prestige and a sign of 
nobility. The neighboring villages were often raided by Negrito 
headhunters.? 


The reports on the Negritos written by Spanish authors 
are so many that there is enough material to print a thick vo- 
lume. In general, the Spanish writers showed an obvious con- 
tempt for the Negritos. This could be due to the fact that all 
attempts to christianize or civilize them ended in failure. 


The Negritos killed several missionaries, Dominicans, Au- 
gustinians and Recollects, such as Fr. Pedro Valenzuela, O.S.A. 
and the Dominicans Fr. Francisco Luque and Fr, Antonio del 
Rosario. The latter was killed with arrows when visiting a 
christian village in Bataan. His head was taken away, but it 
happened that after three days, his body remained incorrupt. 
Afraid, the killers returned the head. 


Countless Filipino Christians lost their lives to the arrows 
of the Negritos. But the Christians retaliated. According to 
a legend, Mangkatarem, a town of Pangasinan, owes its name 
to a slaughter of Negritos whose heads were buried around a 
balete tree. The Negritos of Bataan, in particular, were so 
ferocious that Fernando Rios Coronel, Procurator General, 


1 Blair and Robertson, Emma Helen and James Alexander, The Phil- 
ippine Islands (Cleveland, Ohio: The Arthur H. Clark Company, 1903, 
MT), page 61. 

2op. cit., XXXVI, p. 171..: 
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strongly recommended to the Spanish king the issuance of an 
order making them slaves of the natives of Pampanga. The 
order, however, was never enforced.’ 


A few thousand Negritos scattered in small settlements are 
living today in the remote localities of the Philippine Islands. 
They can be found in the rugged mountains and narrow valleys 
of Samar, Panay, Negros, Bohol, Leyte, Mindoro, Mindanao, and 
from Rizal province to Cagayan and Apayao along the Sierra 
Madre of Luzon. The largest area of concentration is in the 
Bataan-Zambales highlands, especially around Mount Pinatubo 
in Eastern Botolan, Zambales. Pinatubo was the sacred moun- 
tain of the Negritos and the district of Villar is today the main 
center with a population of some two thousand (2,000) Negritos. 


Where did the Negritos come from? What are the reasons 
for their slow extinction? What will be their future? 


With respect to biological origins, modern anthropologists 
are inclined to establish a different and independent origin for 
each of the three main groups of Negritos — Asiatic, African 
and Oceanic. Their physical similarities of face, hair and bo- 
dily stature do not provide enough evidence to prove a common 
descendance. Family linguistic differences are another strong 
argument against the common origin. Moreover, the cultural 
patterns common today to all Negritos (food-gathering nomadic 
life, dexterity with the bow, etc.) are considered to be shared 
not only by the Negritos, but also by most contemporary primi- 
tive peoples of the world as well as by extinct races. 


Finally, recent studies on blood cells and blood groups fre- 
queney show that “the sickle-cell trait,” or high RO frequency 
a common gene marker for the Negroes and Negritos of Africa 
is not found among the Negritos of other parts of the world. 
On the other hand, blood relationship has been established 
among the Papuans and the Negritos of New Guinea. A reason- 
able conclusion derived from these investigations will put the 
ordinary Negroes and the Negritos of a certain continent in 
close blood relationship. But this connection does not exist 
among the different types of Negritos of other continents or 


remote areas. 


3 op. cit., XVIII, p. 332. 
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Some authors believe that Asia was the point of origin of 
the Negritos. Pushed forward by other stronger races, the 
Negritos could have migrated in successive waves in a western 
direction, subsequently reaching Africa. Other waves moved 
towards the South invading the lowlands and forests of Malaya, 
Indonesia, Micronesia, Melanesia and Australia. 


Without claiming the authority of a professional anthro- 
pologist and Negrito specialist, I believe that Africa is the 
most probable place of origin of the Negrito groups. By un- 
known reasons this diminutive race began to move in different 
waves from the forests of central Africa to the east coast. They 
might have crossed the Indian Ocean in outriggered canoes, fol- 
lowing the equatorial counter-current and took possession of 
many islands and coastal regions of southern Asia. They could 
have established strongholds in the peninsula of Malay and north 
Sumatra and from these places, they could have moved in two 
more waves of emigration, one towards the direction of the 
Philippines, making Negros Island their central abode, and the 
other, through the south of Borneo and Celebes into New Guinea 
and Australia. Our skillful explorers and seafarers were ob- 
viously in possession of a superior or at least a more advanced 
culture than the protoanthropic or archaic men who already 
inhabited in a small numbers some areas of the Pacific islands. 
Little resistance could be offered to the new invaders, and most 
probably, a process of intermarriage and integration started 
among them. Some of the ethnic minority groups actual- 
ly existing in the Philippines can be considered the result of 
the racial integration of Negritos with archaic people or with 
new arrivals: the Hilunas and Manobos of Mindanao, the Mang- 
yans of Masbate and Mindoro, the Kalibugans of the Visayas, 
the Dumagats of Cagayan, the Tagbanuas of Palawan, the 
Buquils of Mindoro, the Abenlens of Zambales, the Balugas of 
the mountains of Nueva Ecija, Tayabas, Zambales, ete. The 
integration of the Negritos with other ancient aborigines played 
an important role in the formation of many ethnic varieties 
and minorities not only in the Philippines but in the whole of 
Southeast Asia, Melanesia and Australesia. 


When waves of other more advanced races invaded the ter- 
ritory first conquered by the Negritos, the latter did not offer 
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much resistance but chose to maintain simbiotic relations, living 
in marginal cultural areas under the constant influence of their 
powerful neighbors. This fact can explain the loss of the Negri- 
tos primitive African language and other aboriginal cultural 
traits. 


2. — PHYSICAL TRAITS 


With insignificant variations and in spite of the vast phy- 
sical distances separating them, the contemporary pure Negritos 
offer many identical traits.* 


Head form Meso- to brachycephalic (short and round head) 
Head height Medium 

Forehead Bulging 

Brow ridges None 

Face index Medium length and width 
Prognathism Marked 

Nose index Platyrrhine (very flat nose) 
Nasal root Low 

Nasal profile Straight or concave 

Lips Medium thickness 

Eye color Dark brown 

Hair color Black 

Hair form Wooly or peppercorn 

Body hair Scanty 

Skin color Dark brown to black 
Stature Ave. 4' 3” to 4' 8” 

Torso Slender, infantile 


It is difficult to determine the physical characteristics of a 
full-blooded Filipino Negrito because of the difficulty of finding 
a pure primitive Negrito. John M. Garvan, leading authority 
on Filipino Negritos, has delineated the general type of the 
Filipino Negrito.» He attributed to them a fine, graceful and 
symmetrical proportion with a broad chest and a thick neck. 
However, the first impression one receives upon looking at these 
diminutive people is that the trunk of their bodies is too long 
in proportion to their slim legs and short stature. 


4 Beals and Hoijer, Ralph L. and Harry, An Introduction to Anthro- 
pology (New York: MacMillan Company, 19), p. 176.- 

5 Garvan, John M., The Negritos of the Philippines, edited by Her- * 
mann Hochgger, Verlag Ferdinand Berger, Horn-Wien, pp. 10 ff. 
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“The forehead is low, receding and balbous.” 


“The eyes are noticeably large, far apart, wide open, round 
and horizontal.” 


“The ears are small and shapely, and set close to the head.” 


“The lips are somewhat thicker than those of Filipinos, but 
not prominent and seldom protruding and not everted.” 


“The nose is short and squat with nostrils that in the 
majority of cases are broader from the tip to tip than the nose 
is long. The root of the nose is depressed. The bridge is 
short.” Some Negritos show a remarkable elevation of the 
nose. 


“The teeth are as a very general rule in excellent condition 
and form. In fact in the young, they are like ivory.” 


“The hair stands out in stiff ringlets or coarse curls, each 
ball being made up of spiral rings that are innumerable, close 
and perfect like little tuffs of black wool. If pulled, the tuffs act 
like little springs.” Men frequently cut their hair with ordinary 
bolos, knives, and slivers of bamboo. Women’s hair is allowed 
to grow into a great mop considered as a mark of feminine 
beauty. Some children have a reddish-brown hair as other 
Malay children of the coastal areas; others have blond and wavy 
hair. 

“The color would vary from a dark copper to sooty, to a 
dark that is never of the lustrous African black tint.” The 
majority of Filipino Negritos are a little darker than the ordin- 
ary Filipino. 


Generally Negritos do not have beards but in some cases 
the hair on the face and the body is not scanty at all. In the 
Pinatubo area, the beard, gayad, is a mark of distinction. The 
Negritos are not outstanding for their cleanliness. But if they 
do not bathe as frequently as other Filipinos, it is because there 
is not much abundant: water in the uplands where they live 
and the climate is relatively cool. However, their bodies do 
not exude the characteristic odor of African Negros and other 
races. 


The physical strength and endurance of Negrito men and 
women are remarkable especially if we take into consideration 
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their small size and meager diet. They are excellent porters 
and farm workers when they make up their minds to work. They 
run or walk great distances without showing signs of fatigue, 
swinging their arms and holding their palms inward. 


“While walking, a great many Negritos keep their toes 
inward and their heels outward — a tendency which makes 
them keep their legs more or less stiff and gives them a very 
characteristic gait... . The Negritos rarely sit on their haunches, 
which is the favorite posture of the Malays. They generally 
sit flat on the floor of their huts.’’® 


They show a great dexterity in manipulating the bolo and, 
of course, they are extremely expert in the use of the bow and 
arrow. 


3. — CULTURAL PATTERNS 


According to Paul Shebesta and other modern anthropolo- 
gists, it is impossible to establish any cultural identity among 
the Negritos of the different parts of the world. For countless 
years, the Negritos lived under the influence of, or in contact 
with, other marginal cultures, and their cultural personality has 
been partially lost. However, they have preserved fundamental 
attitudes, beliefs, and implements which may point to a remote 
link among all Negritos of the world. 


Culturally, the Negritos are at the lowest layer of human 
culture, in the same level with the Australians and some new 
Guinea tribesmen. They are close to nature, but with little 
attachment to place and little sense of the past and the future. 
The Negritos are essentially nomadic. They are not food pro- 
ducers; they do not practice agriculture and herding in a syste- 
matic way. Negrito men prepare the kaingin field or they fish 
and hunt; they are, indeed, expert hunters, stalking the game 
until it is within range of their poisoned arrows. 


The freedom of the nomadic life is in their blood and nature. 
They may suddenly disappear from the settlement as they dis- 


, SMorice Vanoverbergh, C.I.C.M., Negritos of Northern Luzon Again, 
Anthropos, Tome XXV, 1930, p. 53. 
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appeared from Manila and other Christian cities, especially if the 
plants are destroyed by the weather or after the death of a mem- 
ber of the family, or if they have noticed the presence of an 
evil spirit around the locality. Dr. Robert B. Fox writes: “The 
mobility of the Pinatubo pygmies appears to be the products of 
an attitude; a desire to move and keep moving. This traditional 
attitude appears in the few songs and in their seeming fear of © 
the modern responsibilities of citizenship, taxation, and govern- 
mental controls.” 


Dr. Maceda gives five reasons motivating the change of 
settlements of the Mindanao Negritos or Mamanuas: 1) When 
dirt had accumulated' around the huts, rather than clean the 
area, they prefer to move to some other place; 2) If many flies 
invade the place; 3) If death occurs in the group; 4) When the 
stock of edible plants, roots, tubers, and game have already 
diminished considerably; and 5) When their settlements are 
visited by strangers of different races.§ 


The favorite game of the Filipino Negrito consists of deer 
and wild pigs which they hunt during moonlight nights with 
eroups of dogs, attacking the game with poisoned steel arrows. 
Very seldom do they miss the aim or lose an arrow. These wea- 
pons are manufactured by the Negritos with the use of stone 
hammers and anvils. 


Negrito women plant the fields with camote, cassava, corn, 
etc. Some of them still gather edible roots, wild fruits, seeds, 
honey, etc. They also weave fishing nets and mats from abaca 
fibers. . Because they have to move where they can have more 
food, they carry no heavy belongings with them and build no 
permanent shelters. Wind-breaks or one-side “lean-tos,” or a 
little sloping roof over their heads is enough for them. In 


7 Fox, Robert B., The Pinatubo Negritoes — Their Useful Plants 
and Material Culture, The Philippine Journal of Science, Vol. 81, Sept.- 
December 1952, No. 3-4, p. 

8 Maceda, Marcelino N., “A Survey of the Socio-Economic, Religious, 
and Educational Conditions of the Mamanuas of Northeast Mindanao.” 
(Unpublished Master's thesis, University of San Carlos, Cebu City, 1954). 
“The Full-Moon Prayer of the Mamanuas of Northeastern Min- 
danao,” Anthropos, LII, (1957). 

The Culture of the Mamanua, (University of San Carlos, Cebu. 
City, 1964). 
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the Congo, the Pygmies build little huts with branches and leaves. 
In the Philippines, they may place a ridge-pole over the pole- 
tripod and roof the hut with leaves or grasses. The building of 
huts on top of trees was a common practice before. Today it 
is still perpetuated in a few communities of Mindanao and Pala- 
wan. 

On account of modern circumstances, contemporary Negri- 
tos are forced to live in settlements, to build ordinary one-room 
huts of local materials and cultivate a lot, or work as tenants. 
They also have permanent cemeteries. 


Although the ownership of land is not well-defined, they do 
inherit the little hut and artifacts from parents. They recognize 
the natural right of property of the first finder (“jus primi 
capientis”). ‘In his wanderings in the forests a Mamanua may 
see a beehive, a certain fruit tree, a tree the timber of which 
would be suited for building a boat, etc. He describes the loca- 
tion to the members of the settlement and nobody dares gather 
the honey, the fruit, etc. without consent.’ 


Since time immemorial, the Aetas or Negritos of Luzon 
have lived mostly on forest products, such as medicinal plants,*" 
rattan, wood for various purposes, beeswax, honey, deer meat. 
In the markets of Zambales one can see Negritos peddling their 
merchandise: brooms, charcoal, ropes, bark cloth, baskets, etc., 
which they exchange for manufactured goods, salt, blankets, iron, 
bolos, tobacco, trinkets, jars, cloth, ornaments and farm pro- 
ducts such as rice and corn. 


The communism practised by the Negritos mentioned by 
some authors has nothing to do with the Marxist theories. The 
nomadic Negritos are grouped in bands of no more than 50 
individuals of the same family or two different families. Com- 
munity life and mutual help seem to be the most natural and 
efficient security system for the survival of the whole group. 
Everything they possess may be shared by any member of the 
band; the game they catch in hunting expeditions, the corn, the 


9 Cf. Maceda, op. cit. 

10 Rasmann and Maceda mentioned 35 medicinal plants and 17 economic 
plants used by the Negritos of Antique. Cf. Notes on the Negritos of 
Antique, Island of Panay, Philippines, ANTHROPOS, Vol. 57, 1962, p. 635. 
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arrows and the medicinal herbs. Even “children are some- 
times adopted with great care if the parents feel that they can 
spare them.” 

Authority is passed on to the elders or to outstanding lead- 
ers chosen not by birth, but by bravery in war and hunting, 
intelligence, generosity, peacefulness, leadership and ability to 
take care of the group. The headmen are consulted by members ' 
of the local group. These leaders and school officials serve 
today as liaison men between the community and the local gov- 
ernment. 

The weapons and utensils of the Negritos are few and 
simple, but adequate for their nomadic life. They use canoes, 
rafts, bones and steel hooks and nets for fishing; bolos and 
spears, bows and arrows, for hunting. The bows are made of 
bamboo and the arrows of hardwood, bamboo or steel for hunt- 
ing big animals. Feathers of wild roosters, hornbills and hawks 
are attached to the arrows. As containers and for carrying 
water, they use coconut shells and bamboo tubes or internodes. 
Today I believe that every Negrito family, even the poorest 
among them, possesses some knives, cooking pots and pans, 
bowls, plates, glasses, jars, bottles, baskets and mats, rice 
mortar and pestles. But only the richest among them may 
possess some pieces of furniture, such as benches, chairs, ca- 
binets and tables. 

To have pointed frontal teeth was a general fashion among 
the Negritos of the Zambales region only, an imitation perhaps 
of the neighboring Zambal’s traditions. Dean C. Worcester in 
an article published in the National Geographic Magazine," has 
a good picture of a Negrito with pointed teeth. The Negritos 
do not file the teeth but they chip both sides of the tooth with 
the help of a little piece of wood and a dull knife until the four 
upper incisors become pointed. The operation lasts for two 
hours and is performed by the father of the boy after the appear- 
ance of the permanent teeth. Garvan considers this mutilation 
a puberty rite common among all primitive peoples. Fox be- 
lieves that their chipped teeth, tayad, are a mark of beauty and 
maturity, a cultural distinction of the Pinatubo Negrito. The 


11 Head Hunters of Northern Luzon, The National Geographic Maga- 
zine, Vol. XXIII, New York, Sept., 1912. 
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blackening of the teeth was more generally practiced and like- 
wise connected with the entering of boys and girls into the 
pubescent state. The boring of the nose was practised among 
the Negritos of Camarines. Another practice of this ethnic 
minority of the Philippines consists in the scarification of their 
bodies for tattoos. With a sharp piece of stone, bamboo, or 
with a betel-knife they make small scars in the chest, torso, 
arms or legs following different lines or patterns, the contem- 
_plation of which obviously produced in the Negritos an aesthetic 
enjoyment. They stop the bleeding with vegetable juice but 
they rub the wounds with lime, tobacco, soot, and other irritants 
so as to induce infection and make the incisions indelible or 
permanent. 


Negritos may wear ornaments for ceremonial occasions or 
simply for beautification, but not for magical or superstitious 
purposes. These ornaments are necklaces made of glass beads 
of various colors, plant seeds or berries; a handkerchief for the 
head; brass finger rings, cheap earrings, bracelets of brass wire 
or rattan, wild boar tusks. Kneelets have been replaced for a 
little piece of boar skin with bristles. In old days, bamboo 
combs for men and women were prescribed for social gather- 
ings and ceremonies. 


Men wear small clouts (the classical bahagui) or G-strings 
and women, short skirts or waist-wraps. Not a long time ago, 
Negritos used the bark of trees to make their own clothes. 
Today cotton material for clothing is obtained in local markets. 
Children until the age of eight or ten years were completely 
naked. Upper garments for women were not common until 
recent times. Colors, especially red, fascinate them. In a few 
years, perhaps, the Negritos will be modernized, at least with 
regard to their clothing. 


4, — FAMILY LIFE 
A. Marriage Ceremonies 


Ags a general rule the Negritos are monogamous. There 
seems to be no attempts at relaxing this attitude. According 
to R. Fox, the practice of polygamy still persists among the 
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Pinatubo Negritos who can afford to pay for two wives. Strong 
feelings against fornication, concubinage, divorce and marriage 
of close relatives can be observed everywhere. Divorce is seldom 
granted in cases of sterility and husband’s inability to support 
his wife. It is more frequently granted in cases of adultery. 
If the wife is the unfaithful party, she may return to her parents 
or her fate may be determined by the husband. The guilty man 
may choose to abandon his camp temporarily and flee to other 
regions or settlements until it is possible to return safely to his 
own. Premarital relations are considered a disgrace to the fam- 
ily and are severely punished. Fr. Vanoverbergh, Garvan and 
other authors share a great admiration for the standards of 
morality and honesty of the Negrito. There are no cases of 
promiscuity and sexual license, for those things are regarded 
as “bad” and may provoke the anger of God. Negrito women 
enjoy a high degree of freedom; they are true partners in the 
management of the household and are frequently called upon 
for the solution of grievances. 


The Negrito family is a happy one in spite of the poverty 
and primitive conditions surrounding it. Mutual love, affec- 
tion and a reciprocation of favors make up for the lack of 
modern commodities. Scolding and the punishment of children 
is unthinkable among Negrito families and the tender and fond 
care of parents for children is repaid by a deep, lifelong respect 
of children for their parents, including parents-in-law. 


Marriage ceremonies and customs which vary in different 
groups have been the object of research and studies by field 
anthropologists. These ceremonies are probably of Malayan 
origin and they are socia] rather than religious in character. 
They are absent among the most isolated groups of Negritos. 
In these cases after the financial agreements among parents 
and the mutual consent of the young couple, the girl exchanges 
her hut for the one of the boy, and they become husband and 
wife. We shall limit ourselves here to a brief and relevant 
summary of the Negrito’s nuptial preparations and rites as 
performed in the past. 


1. Although marriage ceremonies and the price of the dow- 
ry were arranged by the elders, the selection of a pattern for 
life was usually a matter of free choice, both man and maid 
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being adolescents and conscious of their future lifelong part- 
nership. Around the Mt. Pinatubo area, men were allowed 
to capture the bride. The girl was royally treated in her cap- 
tivity and her parents began to receive gifts from the parents 
and relatives of the captor until a final agreement for a future 
marriage was reached. In the same area a marriage might be 
contracted by mutual agreement between the parents of a boy 
and the parents of a girl during their childhood or even when 
they were still unborn. 


2. The bandi was the price required for the bride accord- 
ing to oral agreement and local traditions. The bandi consisted 
of bows, arrows, knives, cloth, etc. In addition to these gifts, 
the suitor could visit the camp of his future parents-in-law and 
‘bring with him more presents such as food, rice, tobacco, betel 
nuts, bundles of firewood and game. He performed such house- 
hold chores as fetching water or pounding rice to show his 
abilities and his disposition for work. 


3. In lieu of the bandi, the boy served for a year in the 
house of the prospective wife where he was considered as a real 
son. 

4. Before the wedding the elders of the two families dis- 
cussed in detail the preparation of the feast and ceremonies, 
for these was regarded as the greatest events in the life of the 
Negritoes. 


5. The ceremonies were simple but significant. 


In some ¡groups the fathers of the couple placed rice in the 
mouths of both groom and bride, saying, “You are a husband 
now”; “You are a wife now.” In other places, the couple was 
made to drink water from the same coconut shell and they 
were pronounced husband and wife by the father of the bride. 
The ceremony was also performed by putting the hand of the 
bride in that of the groom. 


Marriage ceremonies among the Negritas of Zambales near 
Bataan were performed in a bamboo platform from which the 
parents of the couple announced to their guests that their chil- 
dren were now two, but in a few years they will be four. In 
Abucay the bride was literally dragged towards the platform 
for she must pretend to offer strong resistance, while the boy 
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was beaten up with fists and sticks by the women around until 
he was able to reach the bride. 


Garvan relates with many details a most elaborate wedding 
to which he was invited, celebrated in Pampanga, near Flori- 
dablanca. Dancing, singing and shouting went on from early 
morning till late in the evening. After the prospective husband 
paid the price determined for his bride to. his future parents- 
in-law, both bride and groom were summoned to answer some 
questions concerning their abilities and achievements. “The 
bridegroom then sat in front of the bride, his left hand resting 
on the bride’s left, and his left leg placed against the bride’s 
abdomen. The father of the bridegroom laid his hands on 
the heads of the couple and said in a loud voice to the encircling 
audience: “May their fame ascend! The father of the bride did 
and said likewise, whereupon shouts of joy from all present 
filled the air.’’!? 


In another occasion, the parents did not ask questions but 
gave words of advice and counsel to the couple. “Then the 
father of the bridegroom beckoned silence and said: ‘Behold, 
brothers, my son takes a wife,’ whereupon the father of the 
bride laid his hand upon his head, while the father of the bride- 
groom did likewise to him (the latter), and both knocked the 
heads of the couple together several times. This gave rise to 
another acclamation and another animated dance below, during 
the course of which the newly-wed carried his wife down on 
his shoulder and set her on a mantle of banana leaves in the 
middle of the throng.’’* 


In some places of Bataan the bride was arrayed in several 
garments and dresses which she must put on as she received 
them from friends at different intervals of the nuptial parade. 


The sylvan ceremonies of the “flight and pursuit” is a 
unique Negrito cultural trait, popular in Filipino folklore. But 
it could have stopped long time ago. According to legends the 
groom, stripped off his clothes and had to pursue his bride-to- 
be through the forest until he caught her. The couple then, 


12 Garvan, John M., The Negritos of the Philippines, edited by Hermann 
Hochegger, Band XIV (1963), p. 104. 


13 Garvan, John M., op. cit., p. 100. 
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clasped their hands over a fire and were declared husband 
and wife. According to other sources, the girl, wearing a rattan 
belt, ran around a mound in the clearing of the camp. As soon 
as the boy got hold of her belt or touched it, they became 
husband and wife. 


Rahmann and Maceda give an account of the wedding 
ceremonies which they witnessed while staying with the Negri- 
tos of Antique: 


“During the writer’s stay in Tina the marriage of a 
Catholic Ati couple was solemnized in the parish of 
Dao. When the couple and their party passed by Tina 
on the way to their home in Igbanos, the two writers 
joined them. The group had to climb the hills for 
nearly two hours. The wedding procession was stopped 
about a hundred meters from the house of the bride, 
and what followed was apparently a kind of fertility 
ceremony. Three men and a guitarist made their 
way toward the couple. One of the three men was a 
"shaman (bailan), the two other were his assistants, 
called ciruanos (herb doctors). The bailan, also called 
capitan, because he headed the group, wore a red sash; 
the assistants, multi coloured ones. Each of the three 
carried a lance which was about two meters long; that 
of the bailan was a flat-bladed and red-tipped, those of 
the assistants were triangular and painted with a yel- 
low colouring matter. 


“The shaman danced towards the couple as they 
descended the hillside on the way to their house. Whilst 
the two assistants remained at a distance, he moved 
his spear in such a way that it was apparently point- 
ed towards the genitals of the groom and bride. Peo- 
ple who were asked about the meaning of this per- 
formance answered that they did not know; it seemed 
to arouse fear in them. Finally, upon reaching the 
house, the bailan drew his bolo, and when the couple 
had already mounted the staircase, he slashed the air 
as many times behind them. An informant said that 
this was a warning to the evil spirits to keep away 
from the newly married couple.”1* 


14 Notes on the Negritos of Antique, Island of Panay, Philippines, by 
Rudolf Rahmann and Marcelino N. Maceda, ANTROPOS, vol. 57, 1962, 
p. 638. 
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B. Burial Ceremonies 


Burial ceremonies are also diversified from region to region 
and from group to group. We have already mentioned the 
universal practice of abandoning the place where a death had 
occurred or a body was buried. 


The diversity of practices with respect not only to the’ 
inhumation of the cadaver but also to taboos, form of the coffin, 
fear of the spirits or anitos, mourning prayers or ceremonies, 
offering for the departed soul, etc. are considered by authors 
of Malayan origin and have been adopted and modified by 
the Negritos. Unquestionably the intense manifestations of 
grief are of pure Negrito origin. 


One of the most common practices was the offering of 
cooked rice, meat, wine, betel nuts, and weapons, utensils and 
other things which the departed person might use in his way 
or in his permanent abode. This was, as a matter of fact, 
a general practice all over the Philippines in the pre-Hispanic 
era as attested by the many excavations of burial grounds in 
recent times. The burial and mourning rituals described by 
field anthropologists are here briefly summarized. 


1. As soon as a person died, the small air vents of the 
hut were opened to give free exit to the spirit. 


2. The corpse was washed with water and ashes. 


3. The shaman performed certain purifications; he placed 
on each side of the corpse figurines representing the slaves that 
would accompany the deceased. He also arranged the food pack- 
ages as they arrived from friends and relatives. 


4. A ceremonial dance in which only men took part was 
then held. 


5. The corpse was laid over a mat before it was taken to 
the coffin. The two great toes were tied together with a vine. 
The coffin was carried to the grave in a bamboo frame. 


6. More food and tobacco were offered at the grave. 
Prayers and lustrations were performed by the shaman; a plate 
was placed on the stomach of the deceased. 
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7. Groans, shouts, grunts, shrieks of the women, accom- 
panied by the wailing of children filled the air. Men also were 
so overwhelmed by grief and fear that they throw arrows in 
the direction of the forest. 


8. During the trip to the grave, women waved red rags; 
the men, wisps of grass or branches to ward off the evil spirits. 


9. There were many regulations concerning the position of 
the dead in the grave and other burial procedures. If the dead 
was not buried in a coffin, a mat was placed at the bottom of 
the grave and the corpse was covered with palm leaves, provid- 
ing two holes in the face area so the defunct might be able to 
breathe and see the sky, for the head was not covered with 
earth. 


10. In former times the corpse was placed in a hole in a 
vertical position or at an incline and the head was covered 
with a coconut shell. Today burials are horizontal, as every- 
where.in the world. 


11. In some places men, women, and children took hand- 
fuls of fresh, excavated soil, smelled these and dropped them 
singly upon the corpse already in the grave. After that they 
squatted around the grave and continued the lamentations. 


12. The soul of the departed may go to the sun, to Mount 
Pinatubo, or to the underground. 


13. A great fear overcame all people for they thought that 
the spirit of the dead or the anitos would take more lives. 
with great haste all persons present shoved the fresh earth 
with their hands into the grave until it took the shape of a 
mound. In deep silence or with prolonged groans they run 
away from the sight of the grave. 


14. Nobody was allowed to approach the grave unless to 
offer food. The graves were protected against wild boars by 
bamboo fences. A rude thatched roof was frequently construct- 
ed to protect the dead from the rain. 


15. Primitive Negritos practiced headhunting for the tran- 
quility or eternal repose of the deceased. In other occasions 
the mouth of the dead was opened to call back the spirit. In 
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some places domestic animals were tied up or driven away for 
fear of reincarnation of the departed soul. 


16. During the mourning period men and women wore a 
piece of black cloth around the neck. 


The mourning ceremony, called agbuda in the Apayao 
Region, was long and intricate. It was held in the clearing 
during moonlight or in the hut of the deceased. After these 
ceremonies, which later were protracted through nine days, 
(belasion) the hut was burned or abandoned. 


Rahman and Maceda describe a funeral ceremony of the 
Negritos of Antique: 


“A hollowed-out part of a tree trunk, preferably 
of the fire tree (dapdap), served as a coffin. With 
the colour obtained from a fruit, called achuetes, it 
is painted red. After the corpse had been placed in 

- it, a ceremony, called didi, was performed. A man 
would go down from the hut and three times strike a 
mortar with a pestle. Another man would repeat the 
pounding upstairs in the hut on the mat where the | 
person had died; and a third man would run around 
the house holding a container filled with live char- 
coals and shouting at the same time: di-di-da-di. The: 
same ceremony was performed in the other houses. 
Then the coffin was brought to the cemetery. In the 
cemetery of Tina, which was visited by the writers, 
each grave was surrounded by a kind of fence.’’® 


5, — RELIGION 


Originally, the Negrito religion would have been a very 
primitive form of animism. They believed in the existence of 
impersonal spirits dwelling together with the souls of the depart- 
ed in the sea, in the holes of the trees, where bats and bees are 
their personal guards, or around the forest and in subterranean 
caves. 


Through their continuous contact with the Malays they 
learned about the existence of a supreme and great Creator 


15 Rahmann, Rudolf, and Maceda, Marcelino N., Notes on the Negritos, 
of Antique, Island of Panay, Philippines, in Anthropos, Vol. 57, 1962. 
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who rules the earth by different powers or spirits, living in 
balete trees: Tigbalog, the spirit of life and activity; Lueve 
(probably from the Spanish “llueve”, meaning “it rains’) the 
spirit of production and growth; Amas (which in Spanish means 
“you love”), the spirit of love, pity, unity, and peace of heart; 
Binangewan, the spirit of change, sickness, death, punishment. 
But they also developed a higher and more powerful divinity 
or Supreme Being under different names to whom they prayed 
and offered sacrifices. For the Mincopis of Andaman Islands, 
it was the great spirit Biliku or Puluga that prevails over 
storms. For the Semangs of Malaya, Dare: was the god of 
thunder, general creator, and judge of human actions. The 
Negritos of Northern Camarines called the supreme being, 
Kayai; in different regions of Zambales, the supreme being was 
given the names of Kadai, Katala and his wife Katamba, 
Mangurol, Manlayari. The Apayaos Negritos named him Baya- 
gao. According to Dr. M. Maceda, Magbabaya is the supreme 
being of the Mindanao Negritos. He appears like a man or 
like fire. He lives in the heavens in an easterly direction or 
in a cave. He is the creator of man, plants and animals and 
controls the thunder and lightning. The Mamanuas, as other 
Negritos, recognized other lesser deities, incantos, anitos, diwa- 
tas or spirits who are either helpful or harmful. Among them 
is Tama, the herder of the game. The Aetas of Luzon call these 
spirits, tawo-nga-talonon. 


Missionaries and Christian Malayans have undoubtedly in- 
fluenced the supernatural life of the Negritos which contains 
such familiar Spanish words as Dios, Santa Maria, Jesus, diablo, 
incanto, etc. This influence is also reflected in their supersti- 
tions, baptismal, wedding, and burial ceremonies. Today, most 
Negritos have Christian names. The Negritos have their own 
version of the Paradise, the flood, and the Biblical story of 
Noah and his three sons. Mathusala or Matusalem, who, accord- 
ing to the Bible, lived 187 years (Genesis 5:25), is the mediator 
between God and men after God punished men with a flood. 
Before the great flood, God communicated directly with the 
Negritos. 


Adaptations and false interpretations of Biblical names and 
stories are a phenomenon of religious acculturation common 
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not only to the Negritos but to other religious minorities, But 
nowhere, perhaps, are these versions so clumsy and ridiculous 
as among the Negritos. Some Negritos think that Apó God 
ig married and his wife is Santa Maria; that the devil is the 
Son of God; that in the beginning when the world was small, 
God threw a stone at it and the stone was transformed into 
Adan; that monkeys were originally lazy and degenerated men, 
etc. 

Apparently the animistic beliefs are fading away while 
the belief in one God is more consistent. According to Fr. 
Vanoverbergh, the Negritos of Apayao believe in one personal 
God who never dies. Somehow he is the cause of life, growth, 
and movement. He cannot be seen. He is not like other per- 
sons. He owns everything. He is the ruler of man. He pro- 
vides our livelihood. He makes good people happy and pun- 
ishes the bad people. Happiness consists in love and unity 
and peace of heart. Punishment consists in change, sickness, 
death. 

Man can communicate with God by giving offerings and 
by prayers. The Negritos offer food, first fruits, grain and 
meat in different occasions such as harvest, after childbirth 
or after killing an animal, expressing their thanksgiving to 
God. For instance, when they want the recovery of a sick 
person, they place in a basket some rice, wine, tobacco, betel 
nuts and areca nuts and hang it on the branch of a tree. 


The prayers of the Negritos can be classified as individual 
and community prayers. When a Negrito is moved to ask God 
or the supernatural deities for favors, he goes to the forest 
and prays alone. Community prayers involve social and pro- 
longed religious ceremonies mixed with dancing and singing. 
The ceremonies are held during weddings, burials, meeting of 
friends during sickness and other occasions, even when the com- 
munity has no special needs. 


In August 13, 1927 Fr. Morice Vanoverbergh witnessed one 
of these ceremonies in Kabaritan, Apayao. 


“At 8:30 p.m. two brass gongs were brought in 
and two persons, a man and a woman, almost imme- 
diately started beating them; they were very soon re- 
lieved by two others, both of the men. In the mean- 
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while, three of the men danced in succession, one at a 
time; twice alone, and once with a girl joining the 
man in the dance. After that one man and two girls 
danced simultaneously. While the dancing went on, 
one man and one woman beat the gongs; they were re- 
lieved later by two women, who in turn were succeeded 
by two men. At this juncture two women danced, 
one of them acting the part of a man. Dancing and 
beating of the gongs continued till 9:30 p.m., at which 
time the Negritos started singing... 


“The men started their part of the first strophe 
(first verse), one man intoning (tenor), the others 
answering in chorus (bass). The tune was the same 
as the one I heard at Nagan and which has been de- 
scribed in my former report. None stood up. Dur- 
ing the singing several men very often held one of their 
hands before their mouth; on such occasions, one of 
their arms remained in position across the chest, and 
the other arm was kept with the elbow resting on the 
first one... 


“At the second strophe one woman stood up, fol- 
lowed very soon by two others and by several men, and 
all of them started walking in a circle usually with 
arms through the circle beating the floor with one of 
her feet. One of the men once entered the circle act- 
ing in the same way. Girls ordinarily kept their arms 
hanging loose along the body; older women, however, 
crossed theirs over the breast. When the singing of 
the second strophe was finished, all sat down except 
one boy, who stayed until the third strophe was begun. 

.. Laughing and chatting was sometimes indulged 
in, even by the persons in the circle. 


“Nobody moved at the beginning of the fourth 
strophe. Very soon, however, two men and one woman 
stood up, then another man again. One of the men 
once beat the floor with one of his feet in the middle 
of the circle. Later another man stood up; he started 
singing apart from the others, but after a while he 
joined the Negritos who walked in a circle and beat 
the floor with one of his feet; this was imitated almost 
immediately by two of the men, who acted as if they 
were talking to one another; at this juncture a woman 
joined them. One or two held one of their hands be- 
fore their mouths. 

“At 10:30 p.m. there was some more dancing, 
which looked like a kind of interlude; after that no 
more dancing was done during the night. 
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“About half an hour later, the fifth strophe was 
sung; it was followed by the other strophes, but the 
active performers became gradually less and less num- 
erous; little by little the greater number lay down and 
slept. 


“August 14: At 5:30 a.m. everything was over. 
The sleepers awoke one after another and a little more 
dancing went on, a kind of finale.”** . 


J. M. Garvan describes a similar ceremony during the 
agbuda or mourning ceremony held also in Apayao. He no- 
ticed that “during the high notes both men and women covered 
their mouths with their hands in order to reach the high notes.” 


The words and prayers of these ceremonies are reportedly 
unknown to the Negritos who claim it to be in their original 
language. They said they are very old and have been learned 
from their ancestors, and that “they must be sung after death, 
at marriages and during sickness.” 


The prayers of the Negritos of Kabaritan were fully repro- 
duced by Fr. Vanoverbergh in ANTHROPOS (Tomo XXV, 
1930, p. 902). Analyzing some words he found them to be very 
similar or identical to Ibanag. The first five of the famous 
prayers are: 

alili-mataralon 

sigerinay tabalatananinay 
talli agirakooy aggid zozoy 
matiaway aggid namaway 
baron waritoy zozoy 


With regard to individual prayers, Lilia R. Arbues reports: 
“He who wishes to pray to a god for help takes a bath and then, 
in the late afternoon, picks up his farming implements and, 
carrying a fire-brand, goes out alone. Then he starts up a fire, 
places on it some Masigan grass and, kneeling in the fragrant 
smoke, makes his petition, at the same time holding up his 
implements to be blessed.** 


a5 5 Vanoverbergh, C.I.C.M., Morice, Anthropos, Tome XXV, 1930, pp. 
-557. 

_ 17“The Negritos as a Minority Group in the Philippines,” The Philip- 
pines Sociological Review, Jan.-April, 1960. : 
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Examples of Negrito prayers are: “We leave this here so 
that you give us our livelihood.” “Have pity on me and make 
the rain stop because we are really poor and we have no good 
house.” “Lord, spare our life, lest we be killed instantly.” 


6. — PSYCHOLOGY OF THE NEGRITOS 


The rich projective psychology of the Negrito has not yet 
been explored. Future anthropologists should be more attract- 
ed to this area of human knowledge. I will attempt to compile 
here some information for a future study under more favorable 
circumstances. 


Like most primitive peoples, the Negritos rely on their 
extraordinary physical endurance and excellent sensual percep- 
tion for their survival. The senses of hearing, sight, and smell 
are highly developed in the Negritos and carefully trained. They 
can scent fruit at a distance and feel the presence of game 
around the place. Their keen eyes can detect very far objects. 
They are awake to all kinds of perceptions. 


Like all primitive peoples, the Negritos are stimulated by 
an unlimited variety of gestures and expressions, such as stamp- 
ing the ground with their feet, moving the head up and down, 
rolling the eyes, covering the mouth, clucking of the tongue, 
etc. 

In moments of great joy and happiness, they fall into a 
sort of paroxysm and when disturbed by deep sorrows, their 
cries and laments fill the forests with indescribable sadness. 


The photographic:memory of these little human creatures 
is simply astonishing, for they can easily memorize countless 
names of plants, trees, animals, insects, birds, and can recall 
details of places they have visited, trivial incidents and the 
particular features of faces of people seen a long time ago. 
Keen observers of nature, the Negritos know the quality of all 
medicinal, edible and poisonous plants of the region where they 
live, the habit and ecology of the animals, the economic. value 
of insects, etc. They are indeed expert field biologists. R. 
Fox reports: “Most Negrito men can with ease enumerate the 
specific or descriptive names of at least 450 plants, 75 birds, 
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most of the snakes, fish, insects, and animals, and of even 
20 species of ants. Moreover, each Negrito man can give a 
description of the colors, habits, foods, calls, etc. of all of the 
animal, insect, and bird life known to him. The Pinatubo Pyg- 
mies recognize nineteen different rattans, which are called in 
general lawi, and each has a specific, or locally coined, name.’’8 


The power of retention, mental interest, inquisitiveness 
and a certain intuition of the Negritos are reflected in the 
gleam of their eyes and the animation of their faces. The 
many questions they ask about things and persons unknown to 
them and their remarks, exclamations of wonder or delight 
show their alertness of mind. Reeds makes these statements: 
“He (the Negrito) always manifests the most lively interest 
in things which he does not understand, and he tries to assign 
causes for them. The Negritos have developed to a high degree 
a sense of the dramatic, and they can relate a tale graphically, 
becoming so interested in their account as to seem to forget 
their surroundings.”1? 


Garvan is astonished at the ease with which the Negrito 
anticipates an answer, a word, or a need. The Negrito feels 
at home when his companions or strangers appeal to his sense 
of honesty and goodwill in bartering or fixing a compensation 
for his work or services. They do not lie or cheat unless these 
are done to them. “It is bad to lie,” says one headman. 
“There cannot be friendship with lying. But some of these 
lowlanders like lying; they lie all the time, so we feed them 
on their own food. But we never lie to a friend.”2° Fr. 
Vanoverbergh has this to say: “It would seem almost against 
the nature of the Negrito to tell a lie, and one reason for this 
is perhaps his inability to conceal his own thought.’2! Disho- 
nesty in trade dealings with, and services rendered by Negritos 
to, Filipino neighbors have created in some regions a feeling 


18 Fox, Robert, “The Pinatubo Negritos, Their Useful Plants and Mate- 
rial Culture,” Philippine Journal of Science, 1953, pp. 188 and 299, note 


128. 
" pi William Allen, Negritos of Zambales, Manila, 1904, pp. 63 
an 
20 Garvan, op. cit., p. 192. 
SE Vanoverbergh, Fr. Morice, The Negritos of Northern Luzon, I, 
p. ; 
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of discontent and resentfulness which is transmitted from 
generation to generation. These feelings are often misinter- 
preted as a bellicose attitude. 


With no fixed price for the products of the forest, which 
they carry to the market and for the wares they are selling 
under the pressure of dire need for some handfuls of rice, 
the Negritos may easily accept the price offered to them. But 
nobody can cheat them. They are no fools. 


Friendship and mutual help are paid in the same measure, 
but bad faith, hostility, and exploitation are reasons to pro- 
voke threats and the violence of the Negrito. Fortunately 
they prefer to live away from people they don't like. The 
Negrito judges the value of a man not in terms of money, 
nobility and education but in terms of honesty, morality, 
truthfulness and humanity. For him a person is “a good man” 
or “a bad man.” And the best way to get anything from 
the. Negrito is to treat him as a brother, to respect and hold 
him in consideration. He appreciates a simple gift more than 
a full wage. 


During recent years they have served as trusted guides for 
hunters and lumber concessionaires, They rendered valuable 
help during the last campaign against the Japanese and they 
have given Catholic and Protestant missionaries shelter, pro- 
tection and affection. 


Scientists who have lived among the Negritos unanimously 
praise their politeness and hospitality, their peaceful and 
simple living. Foreign and unknown people are “bad people,” 
but once they are acquainted, the Negritos may become 
immediately very friendly and trusting. 


The Negrito is extremely affectionate. Until the present, 
the practice of adopting children is seldom tolerated in their 
society, much less sending children to families of other tribal 
groups or to the cities. Any attempt or suggestion of adoption 
or selling children will infuriate the Negrito. 


- Offenders againts sex are compared to dogs. A Negrito 
who has received an offense does not frequently look forward 
to revenge; he prefers to abandon his hut and depart to another 
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peaceful place. The offender may go a different way. A 
spirit of brotherly tolerance may immediately reappear to 
suppress the burst of anger: “Be quiet.” “Don't do that.” 
“Brother-in-law Rattan will go away,” etc. When it is impos- 
sible to attain a peaceful settlement, a trial by ordeal becomes 
imperative. Vanoverbergh relates one among the Balugas or 
Negritos of the east coast of Luzon: 


“When two Negrito men have a quarrel, they 
sometimes decide the question in this way: both of 
them met to a certain place, preferably on the beach, 
each with his own bow, usually devoid of its string; 
once there, they face each other, standing, one leg in 
front of the other, and strike each other in turn on 
the head, this is done only once, and the two 
blows follow each other in quick succession. The 
person offended is the first to strike,... The one 
who sheds the most blood loses.... Women practise 
trial by ordeal in the following way: both of them 
repair to the beach or to some other places of the 
bushes, take each other by the hair of the head, and 
struggle until they fall down and they be devoid of 
clothing, except if somebody intervenes and separates 
them. Once down, the lower-most of the two is con- 
sidered as being the loser’? 


The Negritos enjoy laughter and jokes. They shout during 
heavy downpours and thunder. They have a variety of crude 
musical instruments, such as the bronze gansa, the jew’s 
harp and the bamboo nose flute. Sir John Bowring noticed 
that the (Negrito) females played on a rude guitar, the case 
being a piece of bamboo with three strings from the roots 
of a tree, and which they tuned by tightening or loosening 
with the left hand.’ 


The Negritos are a cheerful people and frequenly sing 
while travelling through the forest, sitting down at home, work- 
ing or idling at night under the moonlight. 


The most common songs are the aliris or love songs. 
Fr. Vanoverbergh collected 84 of these alirís at Giba and other 


22 Vanoverbergh, Fr. Morice, Negritos of Eastern Luzon, Anthropos 

XXXIII, 1938, p. 152. ¿ on 

: ne Bowring, Sir John, A Visit to the Philippine Islands, FBG, 1963, 
p. : 
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places of Apayao and Cagayan. “The aliri,” writes the Belgian 
anthropologist. “is a kind of love song consisting of a series of 
strophes, that should be sung alternately by a boy or a girl. 
But in reality Negrito men and women, whether married or 
not, sing indifferently the strophes belonging either to the 
boy or to the girl.”?2* Obviously, the love songs frequently 
used by the Negritos are not their inventions. They lack 
imaginative flight and romance. . They learned the aliris from 
the neighbor Ilocanos and Cagayanes, translated these into 
their dialects and adapted them to their simple music. 
Nevertheless, the mere fact of singing them is an evident 
proof of the Negritos’ aesthetic sense and appreciation of hu- 
man values. 


We shall reprint some examples: 


Aliri 2. The girl expresses the difficulty of winning her 
heart. 
If somebody wanis to marry me 
Let him twist sand into rope 
Let him strew it over a mat 
And count the grains one by one. 


Aliri 3. The boy promises wealth and comfort. 
I wish this house were mine 
I would change its roof 
And put a gold one instead 
So that it could not rain upon you. 


Aliri 9. The boy abandons his first love. 
I shall stop working 
A field covered with eel grass. 
Many people covet 
Rice that is entireiy white, 


Aliri 11. The boy wants to come back to the girl. 


Even though my headax is blunt 

I shall go back to the field I abandomed. 
And clean it 

If her love for me is real. 


Aliri 21. The boy sings his ardent love for her. 


You are the flower 
Over which my heart wept. 


24 Morice Vanoverbergh, Negritos of Northern Luzon Again, AN- 
TROPOS, Tome XXV, 1930, p. 25 and ff. 
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Alirt 34, 
You will die one day, sweetheart, 
I do not want you to be buried 
Stay in my lap 
Until you melt away on my breast. 
Aliri 45. 


Lemon 
Why don’t you fall down? 
You are waiting until you.get ripe 
To fall down on the ground. 
Aliri 67. The boy is not serious about wooing the girl. 


It resembles the trai of a wild boar 

The way I come to ask for betel nut; 

It resembles the trail of a wild chicken 

The way I come to treat you like my sister. 
Aliri 69. The boy expresses the difficulty of love. 

Similar to thundering 

Is the beating of my heart while looking 

for you. 
Similar to water of brooks 
Is my perspiration while looking for you. 


Moderation in the evaluation of intelligence and behavior 
of the Negritos seems to be lacking in the reports of old 
historians and in the writings of some modern anthropologists. 
The Negritos are neither thieves nor liars; they are not lazy 
and treacherous, but neither are they extraordinarily intel- 
ligent, reliable and industrious. 


Their dialects, although very poor in abstract and generic 
names, are immensely rich to describe things and actions — 
a characteristic, indeed of all Malayan languages. The Negri- 
tos have a name for every part of his bow and every move- 
ment of his body. Linguistically, the Negritos are divided 
according to the region they live in contact with their Malayan 
neighbors, and have adopted from them not only the language 
but also intonation, pronunciation, and particular inflections. 


In the schools, the Negrito children show less attention 
and mental concentration than the average Filipino. This lack 
of attention to things of no interest for them is also a general 
characteristic of adult Negritos and almost everything is 
unknown to them except the little world of the forest, the 
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routine of their daily life, the mountains and rivers they visit 
for game, food gathering and fish. The low intellectual quo- 
tient of the Negrito is just an invention of some superficial 
authors. For thousands of years the Negrito has held togeth- 
er to the group in the lowest state of human culture. He 
has never been exposed to a psychological development. He 
thinks and acts as a member of his small and primitive society, 
in which he is born, lives, and dies. 


Among the mental skills of the Negritos is their facility 
to learn languages, both the vocabulary and the grammar and 
pronunciation. They have devised a system of measuring dis- 
tances by a man walking, or by the sound of a drum or bam- 
boo blast, or by the time spent in smoking a cigaret or cook- 
ing a pot of rice. The volume of objects is indicated by 
comparing the object with the different members of the hu- 
man body. Small linear measurements also correspond to the 
different parts of the body, which, of course, was the best known 
standard everywhere before the discovery of the decimal sys- 
tem. The time of the year is divided by the dry and the 
rainy seasons, by the harvest and the planting seasons, the 
swarming of bees, the mating of birds and deer. Counting 
beyond ten is difficult for them because they invariably deal 
with concrete things, and only a few of these. But this is 
a general trait of all primitive people, as the writer observed 
among the Kalingas. 


The author is convinced that the Negritos are a very 
religious group and their prayers are sincere. When they 
pray pleading for mercy or asking a favor, they enter into 
a conversation with God, a “dialogue” with the invisible but 
real spirit whose presence they seem to feel. Moreover, bad 
omens, taboos, sorcery, magical and superstitious practices do 
not play an important role in the life of the Negritos. These 
are more frequent among the neighboring Malays and even 
among some Christians, especially those living in rural areas. 
Garvan cites twelve taboos which a pregnant woman must 
observe and there are abstentions and taboos adapted from 
the Malays for the planting and harvest seasons, burial rites, 
ete. Snakes and birds, dreaming and sneezing, mentioning 
the names of dead people, killing and eating of certain animals, 
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adivination by the gall bladder, etc. are not prevailing prac- 
tices or general customs among the Negritos, but may be 
practised by individuals and particular groups. 


The burial rituals, mortuary customs and the mourning 
ceremonies held after the burial of the deceased are many, 
complicated, and. important to the life of the Negrito. Appar- 
ently they have influenced greatly their social behavior, eco- 
nomic status, emotional character, and the fundamental attitude 
of the race. In these occasions more than at any other time, 
they reveal a complex of anxiety, fear, preoccupation and com- 
pulsive obsessional mass hysteria. The present life, they be- 
lieve, is closely connected with the future life ruled by the 
spirits of the ancestors and the anitos for whom they sacrifice 
their meager diet and poor dwellings. Their lives are prac- 
tically ruled by these irrational and invisible forces. 


Any successful attempt to redeem these people from their 
sub-human conditions must use the proper psychological ap- 
proach directed to unfetter their souls and crippled imagina- 
tions from the infantile depression of fear of the dead and 
distrust of the living. The fruitless efforts of missionaries 
and government officials in the past can be explained as the 
result of their fundamental ignorance of the rich psychology 
of the Negritos. The strong spiritual tension of the Negrito 
personality must be clearly distinguished and explained before 
we try to resolve the tremendous conflicts of their inferiority 
complex and inability to adjust. Desperate feelings of ignor- 
ance and backwardness are frequent among the more intelli- 
gent members of the tribe. “We know nothing. We are as 
ignorant as wild pigs,’ said one headman of the Camarines 
region. 


In 1882 a Dominican priest, in a report submitted to his 
superiors, stated that to have this primitive people (the Negri- 
tos), “right at the door of Manila” was indeed an ignominy 
to the government. After almost one century, the Negritos 
are still very near Manila but can never be seen in Manila 
schools, markets or streets. Our indifference towards them, 
together with their reluctance to be assimilated, can be con- 
sidered one of the great blunders of Philippine history. 
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7.— THE PRESENT SITUATION 


The Negritos” rich cultural life belongs to the past; it is 
a matter of historical reporting. Even the physical type is 
disappearing in most of the minority reservations. The will- 
ingness of the Negritos to become “modernized,” “civilized,” 
and the encroachments of the Filipino lowlanders upon their 
reservations are two powerful factors which, in a few years, 
will put an end to the Negritos’ isolation and bring about a 
physical and cultural transformation to the dismay of anthro- 
pologists. The efforts of the government to educate them 
are successfully implemented after some years of serious dif- 
ficulties. Charitable societies have contributed food and 
clothes and the construction of permanent settlements. Pri- 
vate individuals and organizations, such as The Historical 
Conservation Society, have tried the most efficient philosophy, 
“help them to help themselves.” 


With these motivations in mind, the Negritos are making 
remarkable progress in sanitation, irrigation, and agricultural 
projects. Their children are regularly attending grade schools, 
except when they have nothing in their stomach or are accom- 
panying their parents in search for food. Some attend voca- 
tional and agricultural schools in nearby towns, In a few years 
some will be able to enroll in colleges and universities in Manila. 


The Negritos” skill and experience in jungle life are now 
internationally recognized. Some Negrito experts have joined 
the American Army in Vietnam. Others have been called upon 
to share their experience with the Army personnel. They teach 
others how to construct jungle shelters in few minutes, to 
search for water during the dry season, avoid ravines, procure 
edible roots and medicinal plants, etc. 


The interest of anthropologists all over the world is now 
focused on Negrito culture, an indication, perhaps, of the rapid 
change and accelerated process of integration of this ethnic 
minority. Dr. M. Maceda's remarks on the Visayas and Min- 
danao Negritos can be extended to the once famous Negritos 
of the Philippines: “In the near future only a few Negrito 
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physical traits will remind us that once these group of people, 
the oldest living group in the Philippines, existed but was 
absorbed by the neighboring Malays. 


“Therefore, it is imperative that the culture and physical 
characteristics of the Negritos of southern Philippines be stu- 
died, before they are totally absorbed by their surrounding 
neighbors.”25 


8. — APPENDIX 


The Rehabilitation of the Pinatubo Negritos 


We could not finish this study without mentioning the ex- 
cellent project of the Historical Conservation Society of the 
Philippines. 


On December 6, 1965, Sr. Rafael Bernal of the Mexican 
Embassy and Atty. Alfonso Felix, dynamic President of the 
Society were invited by Fr. Jude McGeough, a Columban mis- 
sionary, to visit the Negrito villages of Villar and Yamot of 
Botolan Municipality, Zambales, former evacuation centers dur- 
ing the Magsaysay campaign against the Huks. Travelling 
around this area of Mt. Pinatubo, they found it ridden with 
diseases, malnutrition, lack of water, unsanitary conditions, and 
absence of almost any agricultural tools and technique. More- 
over, the Negritos were not even aware of what crops should 
be grown in their fields or were suitable to their particular 
condition. 


Soon after this visit, the members of the society conceived 
the idea of creating a medical and technological mission to be 
drawn from several universities of Manila to supply the neces- 
sary know-how to this area with a counter-part aid from the 
town of Botolan. 


25 Maceda, Marcelino, The Negritos of Southern Philippines, Philip- 
pines International, Vol. IV, No. VII, October, 1960, p. 13. 
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The “Negrito operation” would have four objectives: 


1. “To furnish medical and technical aid to the Negritos 
of the Mt. Pinatubo area.” 


2. “To help these Negritos ‘to help themselves.’ ” 


3. “To generate in the more responsible citizens of Boto- 
lan a sense of their own responsibility towards their citizens.” 


4. “To create in the students coming from Manila an 
awareness of the fact that their country extends beyond their 
campus, that it is beset with many problems and that it needs 
their full cooperation if those problems are to be solved.” 


With these purposes in mind, the Society assembled a group 
consisting of three doctors, one practical pharmacist and five 
interns from the University of Santo Tomas; one dental pro- 
fessor from the University of the East; six student laborers 
from the Asian Social Institute; nine students from De La Salle 
College; five professors from the University of the Philippines, 
Los Baños; and a dozen student members of the C.A. from the 
University of the Philippines, Manila. The Philippine Army 
furnished two trucks with their drivers; the Chinese Commer- 
cial News supplied one jeep; the Catholic Relief Service sup- 
plied food, clothing and medicines; CARE supplied seeds; AID 
supplied the services of Mr. Gamer, a water geologist; Lederle 
Laboratories, Parke Davis & Co. and Pfizer supplied a portion 
of the drugs; the Historical Conservation Society supplied drugs, 
tools, food and in general financed and coordinated the expedi- 
tion. 

The counterpart team of Botolan consisted of twenty per- 
sons including one doctor, three midwives, two agricultural 
experts and above all, a dozen teachers. In Villar and Yamot 
some sixty Negritos worked with the students. 


In four days, five hundred medical cases and sixty-three 
dental cases were treated in Villar, Yamot and Quitomboc. 
Buhanlawak, Burgos, Gaway and Maguisguis were examined 
for soil samples; two model vegetable gardens were planted; 
two demonstration ricefields were also planted; five small dams 
were built to supply water to these two ricefields. Model la- 
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trines were built in Yamot, Villar and Quitomboc and relief 
goods were distributed in the same places. 


In the following months the Negritos were further supplied 
with tools, seed, clothing, food, medical care and technical 
advice. Today, after one year of work, 2,000 Negritos more 
or less, who were previously almost wholly dependent on 
rations from charitable institutions are now self-supporting in 
the matter of food. They have a sufficient stock of camotes 
and yams for their needs and are growing in addition thereto, 
corn, rice and vegetables in limited quantities, 


A large portion of the medicines supplied to these Negritos 
in the last months of 1966 were bought with money contributed 
by the citizens of Botolan who have thus in effect acknowl- 
edged their responsibility towards their less fortunate town- 
mates. Also, a number of students and Doctors returned to 
work among the Negritos. 


On January 22, 1967, members of the “Negrito operation” 
went back to the area to distribute eleven agricultural prizes, 
namely, one carabao donated by the Historical Conservation 
Society and ten sets of agricultural tools donated by CARE. 
The carabao was given to the best rice farmer in the area. 
One set of agricultural tools was given to the best farmer of 
Villar, Yamot, Tipli, Burgos and Dangla and one was distribut- 
ed equally among the three next best farmers of each of these 
five barrios. We brought along two doctors from the U.S.T. 
Hospital to complete the excellent work already begun by the 
Medical Mission. Production and self-sufficiency had increased 
in all these five villages so rapidly that most of the Negrito 
families are now self-sufficient in matter of food and have 
some money to buy plates, glasses and tableware. 


Almost all the houses in Yamot had been improved; they 
are now properly fenced and had their respective home gardens. 
When one considers the fact that a few years ago, these men 
were half-starving nomads, the job carried out by all of us 
working together was truly worthwhile. 
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A Brief Report on Some Mangyans 
in Northern Oriental Mindoro 


Dr. MARCELINO N. MACEDA 


The Mangyan groups visited by this reporter are mostly 
located in the northern portion of Oriental Mindoro.* The 
groups visited were those in San Teodoro, especially those 
in Kaagutayan, Binaybay, Alag, and Tabucala; to be included 
also are the Mangyans in the farm settlement school at Saclag. 
Towards the south from the first municipality mentioned the 
other places visited were Mayabig (Bayanan among the Taga- 
logs) in Bacu township. In the jurisdiction of Naujan town 
various groups were also visited namely: those in Tagumpay, 
Arangin, Paitan, and Dulangan. In a second field work the 
groups visited were mostly in the mountain ranges almost at 
the foot of Mt. Halcon, viz., Kalpong and Simbawan.? And 
lately some Mangyans were visited by the writer in Puerto 
Galera.*? 


1. ETHNOGRAPHIC DATA 


Name. Some authorities do not admit the generic name 
“Mangyans” for the aboriginal inhabitants composing the 
northern group, but others do. Blumentritt says that under 


1 This visit was made during April to May 1956. 

2 This was in August of 1956. 

3 The third visit was made in December 1964. All the tours were 
financed by the University of San Carlos. In the first tour the members 
of the expedition were Fr. H. Schoenig, S.V.D., Samuel Otchorena, Julian 
Jumalon and the writer. In the second tour the group was composed of 
Fr, Martin Spang, S.V.D., two other Divine Word Missionaries and the 
writer. And in the third tour the group was composed of Fr. Rudolf 
Rahmann, S.V.D., Fr. Saake, S.V.D. incumbent Director of the Anthropos 
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the name “Mangyans” are included the half-wild tribes which 
inhabit the interior of Mindoro and the mountains of the 
islands of Romblon and Tablas. They are’ pagans. Houston, 
however, says that the people of central Mindoro are mis- 
takenly called Mangyans, but, on the other hand, Conklin con- 
tradicts his statement.5 


Meyer and Schadenberg says that the Mangyans of Mindoro 
are again separated into smaller tribes, the names of which 
are Buquit, Tadiaban, Bungon, etc. The same comment is 
found in the reports of the Jesuit missionaries. Krieger refers 
to all the people of Mindoro, even those of the south, who 
know the old writing, as Mangyans.” The name “Mangyan” 
has been used by Worcester for the aborigines of Mindoro, 
and he was referring to the Mangyans living near Naujan, 
Baco, Mt. Halcon, etc., all these places being in the northern 
part of the province of Oriental Mindoro.’ Jordana reports 


Institute and the writer again. Thanks is due to Msgr. W. Duschak, 
S.V.D. and other Missionaries of the same order; and all who have helped 
the various group directly or indirectly. ; 

4 Blumentritt, op. cit., p. 45 Cf. Gardner, op. cit., p. 31; Meyer and 
Schadenberg, “Die Mangianschrift von Mindoro,” pp. 1 f. Philippine Islands 
(Sp. Reports, Doc. 171), p. 9; Blair and Robertson, The Philippine Islands, 
Vol. 23, p. 223, see also footnote 75 (loc. cit.). Furthermore, Blair and 
Robertson, quoting Pardo de Tavera, write: “In Tagalog, Bicol, and Bisaya, 
manguian signifies ‘savage’, ‘mountaineer’, ‘pagan Negroes’, It may be 
that the use of this word is applicable to a great number of Filipinos but 
nevertheless it has been applied only to certain inhabitants of Mindoro 
...” (Blair and Robertson, op. cit., Vol. 40, p. 47). Besides, according 
to the same writers, ngian is an ending used in Pampango signifying 
“ancient” (loc. cit.). See also Sionil. “The Filipino and His Land,” 
pp. 12 f.; Pavon mentions Mangians in Negros (Robertson transl. of the 
Pavon Ms. Bk. I, pp. 82, 34); Tischner, Voelkerkunde, pp. 68 f, Probably 
Pavon had in mind the older Malay population, referred to by Beyer 
as the non-Negroid hill people found in the central portion of Negros 
(Population of the Philippine Is., pp. 62 f.), who are predominantly Indo- 
nesian type, not unlike the Mangyans of southern Mindoro. 

5 Conklin writes that in Mindoro “in the rugged, less known interior 
live at least eight groups of pagan mountaineers known collectively as 
Mangyans...” (Hanunoo Agriculture in the Philippines, p. 10). Further- 
more, the Jesuits report: “Los manguianes de que hablamos, viven entre 
Abra de Ilog y Pinamalayan” (El Archipielago Filipino, T, I, pp. 182 f.). 

6 Meyer and Schadenberg, op. cit., p. 2. Cf. Jordana, Bosquero geogra- 
fico historico-natural archipielago Filipino, pp. 52 f.; Blumentritt, op. cit. 


p. 45. 
TEL Archipielago, op. cit., p. 182. 
Ta Krieger, Peoples of the Philippines, p. 64. 
8 Worcester, Philippme Is., p. 363. See also pictures on pp. 366, 375, 
380, 391 f. (ibid.). Cf. Sawyer, The Inhabitants of the Philippines, pp. 
206 ff.; Beyer, Population of the Philippine Is., p. 54. 
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that the heathen tribes found in the interior ot Mindoro “are 
generally designated as Mangyans” with the exception of the 
so-called Buquiles, who are hybrid Negritos.® Furthermore, 
the same writer continues to say that “similarly at Pinamala- 
yan the natives are named according to construction of their 
domiciles, as Bangot, Buquil, Tadianan and Durugman or Buc- 
tulan. In Naujan the last-named tribe are [sic] called Tiron, 
and from there to Abra de Ilog the general appelation Mang- 
yan is employed (italics supplied). Finally, in Mangarin the 
plains tribes are known as Lactan, those along the streams 
Buquil; Mangyan is used here to designate the mountain tribes, 
while those inhabiting the great heights are designated as Ba- 
rangan. Kroeber uses Mangyan to indicate the aborigines 
or “savages” in Mindoro! Offley, an army officer who 
served as governor of Mindoro, reports that the mountains are 
inhabited by “Manguianes.”!2 Furthermore, the teachers of 
the Division of Oriental Mindoro refer to the aborigines of the 
Island of Mindoro as Mangyans.?* 


The question concerning the name of these aboriginal inha- 
bitants of Oriental Mindoro could be very well settled by these 
people themselves. In all the places visited by the writer, he 
has always asked them their real name as population group. 
The answer to the question put up was uniform: they told 
him that they “are Mangyans.” The variations may then be 
ascribed to the fact that they, the Mangyans, always refer to 
the places where they live, and hence this writer supposes that 
the former researchers have taken the names of these places 
for their “tribal designations.” For instance, the word Buquit 
(cf. supra) reporter to be one of the names of these people, 
means mountain which may refer to the Mangyans living in 
the mountains. The Mangyans, according to Angel Anias a 
Mangyan informant from Kaagutayan, have their own name 
for this group of people; they call them alangan-Mangyans 


9 Jordana, op. cit., pp. 97 f. Cf. Gardner, op. cit., p. 32; Blumentritt, 
Op. cit., p. 49. 

10 Gardner, ibid., p. 33. 

11 Kroeber, Peoples of the Philippines, p. 70. 

12 Offley, Reports of the Philippine Commission, Pt. I (1903), p. 848. 
Cf. Offley in Reports of the Philippine Commission, Pt. I, (1906), pp. 332. 

13 Curriculum Resource Materials, op. cit., pp. 1, 107. 
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in contradistinction to those who live in the plains who are 
called latag-Mangyans.1* These two names, however, are not 
definitive means of distinguishing the two groups from one 
another because a group may stay in the mountains for a 
while and later come down to the plains, thus changing the 
name of the group. Some Mangyans were overheard to say 
that the chief food of the Mangyans, referring to themselves, 
is camote. They made no distinction between mountain or 
plain Mangyans. The same case was observed by the writer 
among the Mangyans living in the surrounding mountains of 
Mt. Halcon. In view of this, the student will use the name 
“Mangyan” as a generic name for all these proto-Malayan 
found in northern Oriental Mindoro throughout this ethnogra- 
phic description. 


Number. Population figures from the time of the Span- 
ish occupation up to the present do not give us a clear picture 
of the number of Mangyans, especially of the northern group. 
In “the last Spanish census of 1887, there were 38,544 
non-Christians reported in Mindoro (probably not all Mang- 
yans).1° Meyer and Schadenberg say that Fr. Juan de la 
Concepcion speaks of their (the Mangyans’) large num- 
ber of about 30,000.** Blair and Robertson quoting San 
Antonio, report 7,000 Mangyans in Mindoro.' The census 
of 1903 states that the Mangyans of Mindoro were only 7,264.18 
Worcester as an official in the Philippines states that at the 
time of his stay, the Mangyans were believed to be 15,000 in 
number.” In 1908 the Mangyans were reported to be 10,000 
in number. Cameron reports that there were 11,000 Mang- 
yans in Mindoro.? Beyer says that there were 12,250 Mang- 
yans as of 1916, and he puts the figure of 5,000 for the 
northern group.” Malay, quoting Rabor, states that there are 


14 Cf, Gardner, op. cit., p. 39. 

15 Census of the Philippine Ts. ea Vol. 2, p. 49. 

16 Meyer and Schadenberg, op. cit., 2. Cf. Petermanns geograpische 
Mittheilungen, Vol. 30, p. 91; nen op. cit., p. 45, 

17 Blair and Robertson, op. cit., Vol. 40, p. 299. 

18 Census of the Philippine Is. 1903, op. cit., pp. 126, e 

19 Worcester, The Philippine Past and Present, Vol. 2, 591. 

20 Reports of the Philippine Wore ‘ay E, (1903), p. 346. 

21 Forbes, The Philippine Is., Vol. 

22 Beyer, "Population of the Pb, a “cit, pp. 54 f. 
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5,000 Mangyans in Mindoro, and probably he meant Oriental 
Mindoro since the latter did most of his research work around 
the vicinity of Mt. Halcon.22 From a list of the Mangyan 
families of Oriental Mindoro served by the Mindoro branch 
of the Social Welfare Administration, the writer gathers that 
there are 2,493 Mangyans in that province, although he is of the 
opinion that there are still Mangyan families that have not 
received any form of aid from the SWA, and are therefore 
not listed down.24 For instance the Mangyans of Kalpong, 
Simbawan, etc., have not heard of the SWA, nor of the serv- 
ices rendered by this government agency. It should be noted 
that the first series of figures deal with the total Mangyan 
population of the two provinces of Mindoro. Whereas, the 
figures given by Malay and the SWA are only for the Mang- 
yang found in the province of Oriental Mindoro, specially the 
northern part. The census of 1960 shows that there are 5,464 
Mangyan speakers for Oriental Mindoro (probably not all 
Mangyans).2> From these figures, it seems that their number 
has decreased. Many factors can account for this condition. 


Distribution. The Mangyans described in this article are 
to be found in the territorial jurisdiction of the towns of Nau- 
jan, Baco, San Teodoro, Calapan, and even extending up to 
the north of Puerto Galera.28 These people are found not 
only in the lowlands in scattered groups, except in formalized 
settlements as in Kaagutayan, Arangin, Mayabig, etc., but 
also in the interior specially in the mountain ranges around 
Mt. Halcon, even on its slopes, which separates the eastern 
and western coasts of northern Mindoro. During fair weather, 
even in Calapan, Mangyan clearings are visible in the distance, 
as brown patches dotting the mountain sides and tops. It is 
to be noted that the communal houses to be described later 
are mostly found in the interior of the province of Oriental 
Mindoro. — 


23 Malay, “Vanishing Mangyans,” pp. 8 f. 

24 The writer wishes to express his gratitude to Miss Fe Ramos for 
furnishing him a copy of the lists of the Mangyan families that have 
been served by the SWA office at Calapan. 

25 Census of the Philippines 1960, pp. 41-11. 

26 El Archipielago Filipino op. cit., p. 182; cf. Beyer, Non-Christian 
Peoples of the Philippines, p. 914. 
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Language. The Mangyans of northern Oriental Mindoro 
speak a language of their own.?” According to a Mangyan 
informant the Mangyans living now in the plains, specially in 
the environs of Saclag Farm Settlement School, speak the 
latag-Mangyan dialect which, he said, is a mixture of Tagalog, 
Ilocano, and Visayan, with the original Mangyan language as 
a base. Furthermore, he added that the younger generation 
no longer understand the original Mangyan language called 
alangan. Besides the Mangyan dialect they, as of the present, 
have learned to speak Tagalog as the lingua franca. When, 
therefore, a Mangyan is with Christian Filipinos, he speaks in 
his halting Tagalog, and with other Mangyans he speaks either 
the alangan or the latag-Mangyan dialect.28 For instance, in 
Simbawan, Tagalog was not understood by the people in the 
communal house headed by Sibwen; so the research group 
of the writer had to avail of the services of their chief guide, 
Korot. In Paitan there were also several visiting Mangyan 
women who did not understand Tagalog; in consequence, while 
taking their picture, the writer had to ask Babai, the daughter 
of the headman of Paitan, to interpret for him. 


It should be noted that the northern Mangyans do not 
have now any writing, as far as the author is aware, in contrast 
to the Mangyans found in southern Mindoro who possess a 
form of writing which Conklin terms ‘bamboo literacy.”?? 
Renomay, a Mangyan headman from Binaybay, informed the 
observer that he did not know any form of Mangyan script 
among his people nor with the other Mangyans in the vicinity. 
The same statement was made by Angel Anias (Cf. supra) 
who lives far from Renomay’s territory. Beyer says that in 
their culture, the north group “is very primitive and the purer 


_ 27 Colin, Labor Evangelica, T. i, pp. 27. 58. Concerning the Mangyan 
language Garvan quotes Colin (1663) as writing: “The lack of civilization 
and communication is the reason for the multiplicity of languages among 
the Mangyans . . . they forgot the common language, and each one has 
corrupted its own language that it cannot be understood by the others” 
(The Pygmies of the Philippines, p. 833). 

Latags or ratagnons, names given to one group of southern Mang- 
yans (Gardner, op. cit., p. 39). 

29 Conklin, “Bamboo Literacy on Mindoro”, pp. 4 ff, Cf. Worcester, 
“Non-Christian Peoples of the Philippines”, pp. 1219 f. Cole. The Peoples 
of Malaysia, p. 173; Meyer and Schadenberg, op. cit., pp. xv ff.; Gardner, 
op. cit., pp. 9, 14. 
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types live chiefly in wandering bands...”°° The bow and 
arrow is the only weapon in common use. This implement, 
however, was not seen or observed by the writer, excepting in 
a ceremonial form (Cf. infra). 


Physical traits. As has been mentioned, the Mangyans 
inhabit the Island of Mindoro. They may be divided into two 
groups, the northern and the southern group. Beyer writes 
that the northern group “is of very pronounced short-Mongol 
type, with considerable Negrito mixture; other types form a 
small minority which is chiefly the result of mixture with low- 
land Filipines...’3! The southern group is predominantly In- 
donesian, of the Malay group.”*? 


The physical appearance of the Mangyans in northern 
Mindoro may be sketched in the following manner: The Mang- 
yans are brown in complexion, although, in extreme cases, some 
may appear to be chocolate brown. Children from the ages 
of six months up to one year are light complexioned, but when 
they begin to play under the sun in the open they get their 
darker skin color. They have somewhat snub noses with 
straight hair (Cf. supra). Young Mangyan children have the 
Mongolic blue spot on their rumps. Some Mangyans, however, 
have been noticed to have wavy hair which may be an evidence 
of the existence of Negrito blood in their veins. They have 


30 Beyer, Population of the Philippines. op. cit., p. 54. Cf. Gardner, 
op. cit., p. 34. 

81 Beyer, op. cit., p. 54. 

82 Ibid., p. 55 Cf. Blumentritt, op. cit., pp. 44 f.; Gardner, Philippine 
Indio Studies, p. 21; Tischner, Voelkerkunde, pp. 68 f. 

83 Bean says that there is also Negrito element in the interior of Min- 
doro (“Types among the Tribes of Luzon and Mindanao”, p. 457). Cf. 
Hiene-Geldern writes: “Ausserdem weisen auch die ihrem Grundstock 
nach primitive malaischen Mangyan auf Mindoro...sehr deutliche Spuren 
von Berbischung mit Negrito auf” (“Sudostasien III”, p, 691). Meyer 
Filipino Album III, p. 16; Miller, “The Mangyans of Mindoro” p. 140; 
Schebesta, Die Negrito Asiens, Bd. II, p. 311; Schebesta, Die Negrito 
Asiens, Bd. I, p. 118, also p. 63 (ibid.); “the so-called Buguiles...are 
hybrid Negritos” (Gardner, op. cit., p. 32, also pp. 36 f. ibid). Reports of 
Philippine Commission, Pt, 2, p. 826; El Archipielago Filipino, op .cit., 
pp. 182 f.; Worcester, The Philippine Is., p. 410; Sawyer, The Inhabitants 
of the Philippines, p. 206 f. Blair and Robertson, op. cit., Vol. 40, footnote 
8, p. 47. A short description is given to us by Navarette (1656) of his 
short visit to “Nauhoan [Naujan], 30 leagues southward...” He continues 
saying “I went ashore to wait for the men and presently we discovered a 
company of Mountain-blacks [probably Negritos]...They came to us, 
being about 30 men, women, and children, all of both sexes with bows and 
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prominent cheekbones, and in some cases slightly slanting eyes. 
The nostrils are flaring although some of them have fine noses. 
Their bodies are well-proportioned. Many people say that 
compared to the southern Mangyans, the northern Mangyans 
are much shorter (Cf. supra). Furthermore, according to 
Gardner, those living between Abra de Ilog and Pinamalayan 
“have a color very like that of tanned leather, soft flabby 
hair, protruding cheek bones, smooth forehead, rather broad 
nose, and a dull facial expression.”** Many of them are pot- 
bellied, but obesity seems to be absent. 


Mangyan personality. The Mangyans are a shy, receding 
and timid people. Even when engrossed in conversation among 
themselves, they lapse into silence as soon as a stranger ap- 
proaches. Jacob Hartman informed this writer that in places 
where no civilized men have trodden as yet, the Mangyans 
are apt to run away and hide in the forests as soon as unknown 
persons arrive.2® The informant further asserted that when- 
ever. he is out prospecting, he sends ahead his trusted Mang- 
yan guide, Renomay (Cf. supra), to the Mangyan house to 
inform its inhabitants that they need not be afraid. In some 
places, according to Renomay, in the mountain fastnesses, 
Christian Filipinos are not welcome, a statement which was 
confirmed by Hartman and Renomay’s son Antonio. 


During celebrations, like barrio fiestas, among the more 
acculturated Mangyan groups, the few Tagalogs present usually 


arrows, and stark naked, only their privities covered with leaves of a cer- 
tain tree. The men were painted with white, the women with other colours, 
and wore great flowers in their ears... Two women went to bring fresh 
water to drink, and the Indians having done with the carabao, they stayed 
there with the offal, paunch and bones. The Indians told me, as soon 
as we are gone, all these people will gather about here, and will not stir 
till hen’ gnaw’d the bones, and eaten the paunch and all that is in it” 
(Churchill's Collection of Voyages, pp. 248 f.). cf. El Archapielago Filipino, 
T. I, op. cit., pp. 182 f. Cf. Beyer, Non-Christian Peoples of the Philippines, 
op. cit., p. 914; Schebesta, Menschen ohne Geschichte, p. 2; see also the 
pictures of Mangyans (Goddard, “The Unexplored Philippines,” pp. 321, 
330, 335). Sullivan, Racial Types in the Philippines, p. 45; see also Map 
2 (loc. cit.). Collección de articulos publicado en Globo, p. 92; Gardner, 
op. cit., p. 36; Beyer, Population of the Philippines, op. cit., p. 54; Kolb, 
Die Philippinen, p. 160; Maceda, “Aborigines of Mindoro” op. cit., p. 22. 

84 Gardner, op. cit., p, 32; cf. Jordana, op. cit., p. 97. 

35 Mr. Jacob Hartman is an Austrian miner living in Binaybay. This 
writer and the other members of the first expedition (cf. supra) express 
their gratitude to Mr. Hartman for his hospitality. 
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manage the affair. It cannot be said, however, that such 
Mangyans are not interested in the proceedings, for now and 
then those who are outside the chapel, as observed in Tagum- 
pay, would peep through the provisional coconut palm wall- 
ings. At baptisms, it was observed that they were reluctant 
to ask the few Tagalogs present to act as sponsors for their 
children. However, it should be noted here that the Christian 
Mangyans go to church regularly. Unless a Mangyan is spoken 
to, he keeps silent in the presence of Christian Filipinos. Nico- 
las, a Mangyan from Arangin, and our guide to Paitan, always 
answered in monosyllables even when he was asked questions 
that required longer answers. If a Mangyan is offered any- 
thing, like candy, cigarettes, etc., he will hesitate to accept it, 
saying that the giver may have nothing left for himself. The 
average Mangyan is honest, and unless he hag rendered some 
form of service, will hesitate to accept any form of gift. 
For instance, when the members of the expedition were in 
Mayabig, they left their belongings in a house which could 
not be locked; yet not a single thing was amiss when they 
came back, in spite of the fact that the house was located in a 
big Mangyan settlement and was along the only trail passing 
through the settlement. 


The Mangyans are good workers although some Christian 
Filipinos are of a different opinion.2* However, other Chris- 
tian Filipino landholders who have stayed long in the Mangyan 
territory assured the observer that the most Mangyans are 
good workers. As porters they can carry a heavier load 
than the Visayans, Ilocanos, and Tagalogs of the same size 
and build. They possess amazing endurance for climbing 
mountains. As guides, they are trustworthy and know their 
territory very well. In fact a local miner told the writer 
that Renomay, his guide, for the last twenty years, knows 
northern Mindoro like the palm of his hand. He needed only 
to be told what place on the map was to be visited and he 
would find it. The same guide accompanied this writer while 
searching for the Mangyan inhabitants of Binaybay. 


36 Cf, Maceda, “Aborigines of Mindoro”, p. 22. 
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However, there are individuals among the Mangyans who 
may vary from the general pattern set up in the description. 
For instance, Tomas Maayos from Tabucala was an example. 
A reliable informant told this writer that Tomas would hire 
out some of the members of his group to work in some of the 
placer mines, Tomas collected their wages and he would pocket 
a part of the money before giving the rest to their respective 
owners. He is said to have hog-tied a Mangyan once who 
had refused to do his bidding. There was another Mangyan in 
Arangin who would discuss the unimportance of the Christian 
religion. However, on Sundays he would be seen to sneak into 
the chapel during the services. 


2. MATERIAL CULTURE 


Settlement and dwellings. The Mangyans may be roughly 
divided into two groups according to the location of their dwell- 
ings or settlements: those who live in the mountain fastnesses 
and those who have come to live in the plains in a reservation 
as encouraged by the government. Examples of the former 
are those Mangyans still found scattered in the mountain ranges 
around Mt. Halcon and the mountains that separate the eastern 
from the western part of the Island of Mindoro, as in Kal- 
pong, Simbawan, etc. Examples of the latter are those settle- 
ments found in Tabucala, Puerto Galera, Mayabig, Paitan, 
Arangin, etc. According to the type of house they use, Mang- 
yans may be divided into those who live in single family 
houses, and those living in communal huts. The former are 
common in the lowlands, while the latter are to be found more 
often in the interior. 


Location of the communal houses. In most cases, barring 
an exception noticed in Arangin, the communal houses are found 
in the interior as stated above.37 The distance between the 
houses may be a kilometer or more depending upon the terrain. 
The occupants of these houses are able to communicate with 
one another by repeatedly shouting at the top of their voices. 


37 Miller, op. cit., pp. 135, 137. 
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In this manner, the approach of strangers is announced. The 
Mangyans, when asked why they prefer to live in one big 
house rather than have their own individual family houses as 
found in the lowlands and in some cases also in the moun- 
tains, gave the following reasons: (1) such a community gath- 
ered in one house gives them security and protection; (2) it 
helps keep the related families in closer contact; (3) it helps 
to preserve their own traditions and practices; (4) in times 
of food scarcity, it is easier for the members of the community 
to share whatever food they may have with the others; and 
(5) it is easier to gather the members of such a community 
when there is a communal work to be done. 


The communal house is located a few hundred meters 
from the clearings which may be cultivated. A location is con- 
sidered good if there is a good water supply near by, it being 
noticed that in no case was the source of water more than two 
hundred meters away.38 In practically all cases it was noted 
that the houses are on the leeward side of the mountains or 
hills as a protection against strong winds. No large trees are 
near; for instance, in Kalpong, the largest tree was about a 
hundred or more meters off to the north of the communal hut. 
A house is put up on the side of a hill or mountain, on a 
plateau, or on level ground.*® When the house is built on the 
side of a mountain or hill, the single entrance faces the 
incline. Viewed from a distance at one side, the house appears 
to be a shelf-like structure set into the hill, its floor project- 
ing out in a horizontal plane. When the owners of the house 
have domestic animals, viz. chickens, pigs, etc., which may 
gain access to the cultivated fields, it is the practice to locate 
the house a short distance from the fields and to build a fence 
under it to keep these animals from going astray and damaging 
the crops. 


Structure of the Communal house. The communal house 
(banwa) when seen from afar appears like a huge straw hat 
on stilts. Upon closer examination, its rounded shape gives 
way to a gabled one. On the top of a hill, on the level ground, 


88 Examples are to be seen in Kalpong, Simbawan, Arangin, etc, 
39 Miller, op. cit., p. 137. 
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or on a plateau where these houses are built, the platform is 
about one and a half meters from the ground and rectangular 
in form. In Kalpong, for example, the house was six meters 
wide in front and ten meters long, with the door located in 
the narrower side, However, on inclines, the side away from 
the slope forming the back part of the house is higher than 
that of the entrance side which faces the incline; the floor 
projects from the slope on a horizontal plane. The entrance 
called sakbawan, allows only one person to enter at a time. 
A three or four step ladder leads to the door. In Simbawan 
the communal house did not have a ladder but a notched log 
is placed at the door to serve as one. The door at the end of 
the entrance leading into the house (see Diagram 1) has no 
shutter, and from both sides of the doorway low walls extend 
that continue around the house. The walls made out of tree 
bark rise about a meter and sometimes less from the floor. 
Thus the inhabitants of the house cannot be seen from the 
outside, but they see immediately the person coming in. In 
some communal houses, as in Simbawan, there are “side doors” 
or simply openings with their own notched-log-ladders leading 
to the section allotted to the family. Through this entrance the 
members of a particular family carry in water, firewood and 
the like. A person entering the house finds himself in its 
center called palaganan, a part of the house which is much 
lower than the surrounding platform. No member of the com- 
munal house sleeps here, in the palaganan, for it serves as 
storage space for things that cannot be accommodated in the 
areas allotted to different families. Visitors may sleep in the 
palaganan. Since there are usually no formal partitions, the 
mark of subdivision is the presence of a mat spread on the 
floor and of the individual family fireplace. These subdivi- 
sions designated for each family are called saob; the two sub- 
divisions directly near the entrance are called sukol. In some 
cases, however, as seen in Arangin, a communal house may 
have a semblance of partitions usually made of the bark of the 
lauan tree. Cogon grass tied into bundles is utilized for roof- 
ing. The eaves are allowed to project about a meter from 
the wall to give extra protection from cold to the owners.* 


40 Ibid. 
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The rafters are set in a horizontal position; the ridge (gimpaw) 
of the roof is high, it being four or more meters from the 
floor, thus giving the structure an unbalanced appearance. In 
Simbawan a kind of sleeping pallet, the flooring of which was 
made of tigbao or talahib (Saccharum spontaneum Linn.) 
was observed. 


The other parts of the house was indicated in the accom- 
panying drawing. 


The material used for flooring the house varies. In the 
palaganan it consists of large logs laid parallel to each other 
and bound to the joists (paykov) with strong vines or rattan 
splits. In the surrounding sleeping platform (saob) smaller 
saplings that have been smoothed out are used, so that the 
whole floor (basag) surface is relatively even. Sometimes 
bamboo may be used as a flooring material; this, however, 
is decidedly rare. There is no special provision for the outlet 
of smoke generated during cooking time. It seems that these 
people do not mind the presence of smoke. When it is cooking 
time, the communal hut, viewed from a distance, seems to be 
on fire because smoke comes out from every conceivable direc- 
tion. 


Other types of dwelling. The Mangyans also build other 
types of houses or huts. They put up a lean-to (barangas) 
when they are out trapping, hunting, fishing, on a trip, or 
while engaged in work in a clearing, particularly so when they 
have to work during the day, for it is only in the evening that 
they return to their settlements.*! Still another type of house 
is the gabled type which has been copied from the neighboring 
Christian Filipino settlers. In some settlements these houses 
have no walls, but in Arangin the seven houses had walls. In 
the more acculturated Mangyan groups it is often the case to 
see a group of two or three gable-type houses grouped on one 
side of a clearing, viz., as seen in Kaagutayan near the Saclag 
river. 


41 Worcester writes: “In the northern part of the island of Mindoro... 
The Mangyans build individual shelters of the flimsiest character” (“Non- 
Christian Peoples of the Philippines”, p. 1219). Cf, Beyer, Non-Christian 
Peoples of the Philippines, p. 915; Miller, op. cit., p. VCG f., 151; Bay, op. 
cit., p. 16; Worcester, The Philippine Is., 392, 
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In the more permanent settlements as in Arangin, the 
Mangyan houses cannot be distinguished from the Christian 
Filipino gabled house.*? For instance, the house of Federico 
Melgar, the presidente (headman) of barrio Arangin, already 
has partitions not unlike those found in the Christian Filipino 
homes. It is divided into a living room, a kitchen, and a 
sleeping chamber, it even has a veranda. In most cases, how- 
ever, Mangyan houses in settlements are just one-room affairs. 


Implements and utensils. The implements and utensils 
found in the house of a Mangyan family are few. Cooking 
is done either in a clay or an aluminum pot; there are also 
frying pans. The family frequently owns iron bush knives 
(golok) they have small knives, called dolos or pisaw, and axes. 
Hanging from one of the rafters of the house over the fire- 
place is a wooden hook made out of a branch of a tree; it holds 
the wire handle of the aluminum pot while cooking. This 
hook can be lowered at will. Most families do not own china 
nor tin plates, but as a substitute they weave out of rattan 
a dish called sarampak or sabuga, in different sizes. For 
water containers bamboo joints are used when they are avail- 
able; otherwise a dried hollowed-out gourd with a rattan harness 
woven around it is used to fetch water in. Children can carry 
one or more of these gourds in fetching water. Coconut shells 
(bau) are used not only as rice bowls but also as drinking 
vessels. To be seen often also in the house is the improvised 
digging stick, called bakal or balawang, which is made out of 
bamboo and tipped with a blunt aluminum or iron point. 
Spears (sibat) are acquired from the Christian Filipinos, but 
these are seldom used for hunting.* Chicken traps using 
decoys, similar to those of the Negritos are sometimes seen 
in the house;* fish traps (aloyay or bobo) may be seen in the 
yard where they are left to dry in the sun. Fishing goggles 
and rubber-band-propelled wire spears are frequently found 
among the Mangyans living near rivers and streams. The 
Mangyans who live in places where placer mining is practised 


42 Bay, op. cit., pp. 16 f. 
43 Miller, op. cit., p. 147. 
44 Garvan, op. cit., p. 187; Fox, The Pinatubo Negritos, pp. 298 f.; 
Schebesta, Vol. II, p. 66. See also Bildtafel XVI, 38.29 (ibid). The 
Bukidnons have this trap also (Cole, The Bukidnons, pp. 46 ff.). 
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on a small scale, have come to own shovels, crowbars, and 
panning plates. Sometimes they also make a big wooden basin 
(batiya) as a container for food, and baskets (balanan) are 
woven out of rattan or certain kinds of ferns to hold their 
harvest. Often seen on the ground in front of a house is a 
carrying harness made out of wood and rattan for transport- 
ing a pig on the back of a man (Cf. Plates). Rattan mats 
(apin) are used in the houses and are usually spread on the 
floor near the fireplace for the children and the other members 
of the family. There also are hammocks (oyayan) woven out 
of split or small-size whole rattan. Sometimes to be seen in- 
side the house is a cage (abongan) for wild chickens. Most 
of them own mortars and pestles and those who raise coffee 
have primitive coffee grinders (ipitan nang kapi) made out of 
wood. Except for the containers, mats, hammocks, mortars, 
grinders, and traps which the Mangyans manufacture them- 
selves, the other articles are obtained from traders or purchased 
directly from the stores in the coastal towns. Beyer reports 
the use of the bow and arrow (Cf. supra) among the northern 
group, but this writer did not notice it, except the ceremonial 
bow and arrow seen by the observer used in Kalpong.* 


For lighting the Mangyans gather resins of different trees 
and make them into torches by wrapping them in palm leaves.*® 
The Mangyans who are living in places where they can obtain 
kerosene make torches out of bamboos; the open end of the 
small variety of bamboo is stopped with a loose cotton cloth 
wick. Sometimes they may buy some of the locally-made 
kerosene lamps. Besides the torch and the kerosene lamp, 
the fireplace furnishes additional light to the people inside the 
house. 


45 Miller states that he did not see bow and arrows in the northern 
coast of Mindoro (Miller, op. cit., p. 147). Worcester writes, “some of 
the members of the tribe Mangyans of the north spend the dry season... 
in search of game, which they take skillfully with bow and arrow” 
(The Non-Christian Peoples of the Philippines, p, 1219). Cf. Worcester, 
Philippine Is., op. cit., p. 410. Probably the two writers saw two different 
groups, The former existence of the bow and arrow cannot be doubted 
(Cf. footnote 43 supra). See also Krieger, The Collection of Primitive 
Weapons, pp. 31, 34; the Mangyans of southern Mindoro still use bow 
and arrow (Conklin, “Bamboo Literacy”, p. 7). Cf. Beyer, Population 
of the Philippines op. cit., p. 54. j 

46 Miller, op. cit., p. 139, 
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Also to be noticed in all the houses, as mentioned, is that 
each family in individual or communal houses has its own 
fireplace (boris) contained either on a flat stone or on a piece 
of bark covered with a thin layer of dirt. Three stones are 
set up in a triangular pattern over which the cooking vessel 
is placed, specially in the case of a clay pot or a frying pan. 
If the floor of the house is high enough, the fireplace may be 
found under the house. Then cooking is done downstairs, and 
the cooked food is brought up to the house during meal times. 


Housekeeping in the Mangyan home. Housekeeping in the 
Mangyan house is relatively little. Equipment such as the 
balanan, apin, oyayan, etc. are strewn around in the house. 
Rattan skirts and bark cloth are hung in one corner such that 
one who is in the house cannot help but notice them. Mats 
are spread near the fireplace for the children or for any mem- 
ber of the family. It is only in the houses of the more accul- 
turated Mangyans where one may see a semblance of order, 
as in Arangin, Tabucala, Mayabig, etc. 


_. Means of livelihood. The Mangyans, although they are 
mainly agriculturists now, still have various means of making 
a living. According to their importance, these means are agri- 
culture, fishing, trapping, hunting, small scale placer mining, 
collection of edible plants, gathering of forest products for sale, 
handicraft, and working for wages.* 


Although Mangyans depend very much upon agricultural 
products, yet the agriculture as practiced by these people is 
still in the primitive stage.48 In all the settlements visited, 
each family had its own individual field. The clearings or 
kaingins (agay) are made either in virgin forests or secondary 
growth ones. Since the new settlers — Visayans, Tagalogs, 


47 Worcester, “Non-Christian Peoples of the Philippines” op. cit., p. 
1127; Cf. Beyer, Non-Christian Peoples of the Philippines, p. 915; Bay, 
op. cit., pp. 16 ff. , : 

48 Maceda, “Aborigines of Mindoro”, op. cit., p. 28. Cf. Schaick, Re- 
ports of Philippine Commission, Pt. I. p. 346; Worcester, “Non-Christian 
Peoples of the Philippines”, op, cit., p. 1219; Miller, op. cit., pp. 136, 146; 
Bay op. cit., p. 16; Worcester, The Philippine Is., pp. 374, 407 f., 410 £., 
Tischner, op. cit. p. 68; Pelzer, Pioneer Settlements, pp. 16 ff.; see pictures 
of kaingins, Figs. 4, 5, 6, 8 (ibid.). 
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Ilocanos, etc. — have occupied most of the better lands in the 
plains and valleys many of them have been dispossessed of 
their property, so they have to make their clearings on the 
sides of hills and mountains. From Calapan, these clearings 
can be seen as brown spots.*® At present, however, there are 
still Mangyans in the lowlands, for example in Arangin, who 
own properly titled lands. 


According to an informant, in the past and even now 
when a Mangyan wants to make a clearing, he performs a 
ceremony (Cf. infra). As soon as the signs are favorable, the 
farmers begin the work of clearing. This is started at the 
end of the rainy season, about the month of January. The 
underbrush is cut down (magaagoy) and later the smaller trees 
too. Then if the land is virgin forest, the big trees are felled 
(pag pamukan) and the branches hacked off (pag tadtad) to 
hasten the process of drying. Trees that bear edible fruit are 
left standing and hence it may happen that in a clearing there 
may be three or more trees left standing. A month or even 
more is allowed for the drying process. Then the dried trees 
and shrubs are set on fire (pag sunog or akparaot, silab in 
Tagalog) on a clear afternoon when the wind is favorable so 
that less work in finally cleaning the land will be needed when 
planting is to be done. The burning of the clearings on slopes 
and inclines is started from the bottom so that the fire travels 
upward. In cases of secondary growth forest where coconuts 
and bananas already are planted, these plants are protected 
from the fire by providing a space between the plants and the 
fire and by wrapping the plant, as in the case of the coconut, 
with non-inflammable material like the petioles of wild banana 
plants. After the firing the clearing is prepared for planting. 
Men do the heavy work here, for instance, carrying off the 
big branches; on the other hand, the women and children pile 
up the unburned rubbish (the pile is called timbon) and set 
them on fire (akparaot). The cleaning of the burned clearing 
(dolok) becomes much easier if the weather has been sunny; 
otherwise it takes a longer time before the field is considered 
ready for planting. They say that a field not well cleaned 


49 Worcester, The Philippine Is., op. cit., pp. 404 f. 
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will not yield as much as one which is very clean, since many 
insects and rats will eat up the seeds and later the rice heads. 


Planting is done after the kodos, a vertical post with two 
parallel pieces laid at its base forming an inverted T and with 
several plant stems planted around its base (Cf. infra), had 
been planted at the center of the cleared field. The planting (pa- 
hastk) is not always a single family affair unless the family 
considers the work small enough just for the whole family to do. 
When such is not the case, other groups are invited to parti- 
cipate in the planting; this exchange of labor is called yakay 
(tulong-tulongan in Tagalog). On this occasion the owner of 
the field prepares a quantity of food for the planters. The Mang- 
yans who are better off financially may offer to the workers 
coconut toddy (tuba) in addition to the meal. The workers eat 
two meals, a late breakfast and a late lunch. In most cases 
the planters eat in the field, but if the house of the farm 
owner is near by, then all the workers go to the house for the 
meals. 

In planting holes are drilled in the ground with the dig- 
ging stick called bakal or balawang, which Gardner character- 
izes as a “combination hoe, plow and spade.”® Since one 
end of the bamboo digging stick has been split into several 
pieces, in the distance one may hear the hissing and crackling 
sound produced in the process of drilling holes. The women 
and children, sometimes the men too, sow (togda or bodbod 
in Tagalog) the rice seeds. After the planting, the holes are 
left uncovered, although some owners make an effort to cover 
the holes by dragging around in the field a branch of a tree. 
Not only Mangyans but also Christian Filipino farmers help 
each other in planting; in return for such labor the cwner 
of the field is duty bound to help the other groups when 
they plant their fields too. Those who participated in the 
planting of a field will also be invited to help gather the 
crop. The extra harvest is stored in a kind of granary.®! 


50 Gardner, op. cit., p. 37, see Fig. 8 (loc, cit.); see also how drilled 
holes appear (Pelzer, op. cit., Fig. 8). 
The writer saw several of these storehouses in Mayabig and Arangin, 
Cf. Worcester states that he saw a storehouse perched on top of a tree 
ae (The Philippine Is., op. cit., p. 408, see also the picture on p. 409 
ibid.). 
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Harvest season is a feasting season; it is at this time that 
among those living in settlements in the lowlands, marriages 
are contracted and executed. 


Besides rice, the Mangyans plant other crops. They plant 
camote (sweet potatoes), coconuts, abaca, cucumbers, sugar 
cane, bananas, etc. It should be noted that although rice is 
popular, yet the staple food of these people is sweet potato; 
they refer to it as “Kanin nang Mangyan” (food of the Mang- 
yan). They plant the following kinds of camote; the sinam- 
buan (pinalawan in Leyte-Samar) with a reddish skin and 
yellowish flesh; tatlong-buwan (three months), with whitish 
skin and eller roots; the kininta, which has reddish small 
leaves and yellow roots; and the merikano (corruption of 
Americano) with purplish reddish leaves and red roots. The 
most common variety of rice they plant is called kamoros which, 
according to their legend, was brought to Mindoro by pirates. 
They also plant pasakaw and palay bangka. All these three 
kinds of rice are of the upland variety. 


Fishing is another important source of food in the Mang- 
yan economic pattern, especially among those who live near 
rivers, lakes, and streams. They devote a certain part of the 
day to fishing, generally the afternoons since the water of the 
streams and rivers is cold in the early mornings. They employ 
several methods in catching fish including the use of water 
goggles and rubber-strip-propelled wire spears for fishing. 
With this equipment they can catch giant shrimps (hipon), 
eels (egat), and other kinds of fish. In the afternoons they 
bait their fishtraps (bobo) with roasted coconut meat; the 
next morning they gather the crabs and giant shrimps caught 
in the trap. They also use the hook and line which they bait 
in the late afternoons, and with it they catch eels and other 
smaller fishes. It is possible that these people know the use 
of piscicides, but. the writer did not observe the use of such 
fish poisons. Sometimes a Mangyan will go fishing with only 
his bare hands. He gropes under the stones or under sub- 
merged logs and is thus able to catch fish and shrimps. Still 
another method of catching fish, which demands a separate 
and somewhat detailed description, is the damming up of a 
branch of a river. 
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A group of Mangyans go to a nearby body of water and 
«select a good site where a branch of the stream can be diverted. 
The men gather the logs to be used for the dam while the 
women gather leaves and tigbao (talahib). One log long 
enough to reach across the stream to be dammed is laid down 
at the bottom of the stream perpendicular to the flow of the 
current. In cases where the water is deep, two of these logs 
are laid parallel, above each other, with the upper log higher 
than the water level, and the lower log resting at the bottom 
of the stream. The parallel logs are held in place and but- 
tressed against being carried away by the current with pyra- 
midal posts the bases of which are held down by a pile of 
heavy stones. At the strongest point of impact of the current 
against the dam, several of these pyramidal posts are erected 
near each other, the distance being paried in a direct propor- 
tion to the strength of the current. Then stakes of smaller 
sized wood but higher than the water level are stuck into the 
river bottom, rising vertically against the two logs, care being 
taken that the stakes are close and parallel to each other. 
These are set throughout the whole length of the improvised 
dam. Viewed from the river bank, the vertical stakes seem 
to incline backward in the direction of the flow of the current, 
thus water pressure at the base of the structure is not as strong 
as that on the surface, lessening the probability of the water’s 
‘undermining the lower part of the dam. A second layer of 
water-proofing material, consisting of talahib stems together 
with their leaves, are laid down parallel to the two horizontal 
logs. Furthermore, another layer (salanid) of leaves overlap- 
ping each other is laid over the talahib layer. The most com- 
mon leaves used here are those from the loktob (or minunga 
in Tagalog) tree. Then coarse gravel is piled from the bot- 
tom up; this is followed by a layer of fine gravel and sand. 
Finally a dirt layer (diya) is plastered from the bottom up. 
By the time all these layers have been placed the water have 
receded. The branch of the stream dries up if there is no 
leak in the dam. Sometimes it is the main stream whose course 
is diverted to a big branch. From the drying river bottom 
the fishermen catch with their bare hands the crustaceans 
and fishes left helpless. This type of fishing has two names, 
pagbakor which is a Mangyan term, and pa-iga which the 
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writer believes to be a Tagalog term derived from the word 
iga which means dry; the term would mean therefore to make 
dry or to cause to dry up. 


The following fishes are caught in the pagbakor: the 
baglaw which is a fish with black scales, the dalongon, and the 
eyat (eel). The last fish often necessitates the use of the 
sharp golok (bush knife) or the wire fishing spear.52 


Trapping animals is a source of meat for the Mangyans. 
They set up the spear trap, called balatik, for the wild pig 
and deer.53 Since such traps have been considered dangerous 
to forest travellers, these traps are therefore set up only in 
distant places because local civil authorities have forbidden their 
use in the nearby settled areas. Found frequently near a rice, 
camote or corn field are traps for monkeys, called pagawang, 
baited with camote or young corn on the cob, Sometimes a 
dummy of this trap is set up in the fields in order to scare 
away the monkeys and prevent them from eating the young 
corn and the rice stalks and from pulling out the newly-planted 
camote vines. Also found in the camote fields is the atob, 
a rat trap made from cigar-shaped rocks and baited with 
camote. As soon as the bait is touched, the whole trap falls 
on the rodent killing it by the weight of the stones. The 
flesh of field rats is relished by the Mangyans. Since wild 
chicken abound in secondary as well as virgin forests, Mang- 
yans also set up chicken traps similar to those used by the 
Negritos of Mindanao.** In this manner they catch hens and 
young cockerels, sometimes ground-feeding-pigeons, big moni- 
tor lizards (biawak), and land turtles. For wild roosters, the 
Mangyans have a kind of trap called siay.*B This is a trap 
similar to that employed by the Negritos but differing only in 
shape, that of the Mangyan being hexagonal, and that of the 


62 This method of fishing is practiced by the Pinatubo Negritos (Fox, 
The Pinatubo Negritos, p. 284). Cf. Maceda, A Survey of the Socio- 
Economic, Religious, and Educational Conditions, op. cit., pp. 67 ff.; Mace- 
da, The Mamonua Culture, op. cit., p. 32-88. 

53 Maceda A Survey of the Socio-Economic, Religious, and Educa- 
tional Conditions, op. cit., pp. 62 ff.; cf. Vanoverbergh, “Negritos of North- 
ern Luzon Again”, p. 69; Maceda, The Mamanua Culture, op. cit., pp. 44 f. 

54 Maceda, A Survey of the Socio-Economic, Religious, and Educational 
Conditions, op. cit., pp. 54 f. 

55 Cf. supra footnote 44, 
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Negrito being square when laid out. The Mangyan trap can 
therefore be set up in any open space, whereas that of the 
Negrito requires that one side be always against a rock or 
the big buttress root of a tree. The decoy cock used by the 
Mangyans is also trained in the same manner as that of the 
Negritos. Another trap used by the Mangyans which they 
learned from the incoming settlers, is the bomba (an egg- 
sized bomb), for catching wild pig. The bomba is concealed 
in a good sized camote and buried in a camote hill. As soon 
as the wild pig takes a bite off that particular camote, the 
bomb explodes, blowing the pig’s head off. This kind of trap 
is very popular although it is forbidden in the Binaybay area. 


At present hunting is rarely engaged in by the Mang- 
yans.* In the first place, they no longer have the bow and 
arrow which Beyer still mentions (Cf. supra). This weapon 
has probably been replaced by the spear (sibat), a hunting 
weapon which they can easily obtain from the settlers. Second- 
ly; almost all the good hunting grounds in the plains and 
valleys have been cleared by the homesteaders and big lumber 
concerns. Game has become so scarce that today it is forbid- 
den to hunt down the wild buffalo, the timaraw, because this 
game has been almost totally radicated. The few remaining 
deer are still hunted by the Mangyans with rifles or shotguns 
which they are able to borrow. Wild pigs seem to be more 
numerous; they are hunted down with firearms and with 
dog packs. In places where there are no more wild pigs and 
deer, the hunting dogs are trained to track down and catch 
the giant lizards called biawak and ibid that abound on river 
banks and in swamps. Sometimes hunters are lucky enough 
to catch the huge pythons that are still found in the forests of 
Mindoro. If they can catch one, they feast on its meat which 
they relish exceedingly. 


Placer mining on a small scale is engaged in by a few 
groups of Mangyans. For instance, in Binaybay area, several 
Mangyans were engaged in this type of work. One of them, 


56 Worcester comments that hunting was the main occupation of the 
Mangyans (“Non-Christian Peoples of the Philippines” op. cit., p. 1219). 
Cf. Worcester, The Philippine Is., op. cit., p. 411; Miller, op, cit. p. 147. 
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Juan Canbingke, said that when he strikes pay-dirt, he obtains 
from five to ten grams of gold dust a day, but when he is 
unlucky, a whole day’s work or even a week’s goes to waste. 
Gold dust thus obtained by the Mangyan miners is sold to 
Jacob Hartman, who offers them either cash or goods in 
exchange and at the same price as those in the towns. They 
can even get goods on credit. 


Mangyans also collect forest products such as rattan and 
hagnaya which are in demand in the towns. Baliw (panda- 
mus leaves) are also collected and sold to Christian Filipino 
mat weavers. The Mangyans themselves also engage in weav- 
ing containers, and rattan mats and hammocks which are 
oifered for sale. 


Those who live near the settlements of the new immi- 
grants hire themselves out as workers. The wages are not 
high, but the workers get two meals a day free from the 
employers. Cutting down large trees is a specialty of the 
Mangyans, the women are hired to clean the clearings and 
weed the crops. The men hire themselves out as guides and 
porters on a daily-wage basis. Another way of earning money 
is the sale of the heart of the bud of certain edible palms, 
which the Christian Filipinos value as vegetables. 


In case of crop failure or food shortage, the Mangyans 
resort to gathering edible plants in the forest. Their knowledge 
of flora and fauna of the area seems to be extensive. For 
instance, Renomay, who guided the writer, enumerated several 
plants which he pointed out on the way to a settlement along 
the Alag river. He also mentioned several animals used for 
food. 


The plants he pointed out are the following: 


Alimokog, a plant probably belonging to the gabi family, 
with edible roots and leaves used for covering pots while cook- 
ing. Terwan or banag, a greenish-black vine with a spiny 
body; its roots when cooked taste like cassava. Parapad (tag- 


57 Beyer, Non- dos Peoples of the Philippines, op. cit., p. 915; 
Cf. Bay, op. cit., 16. 
58 Maceda, «Mbotiginés of Mindoro” op. cit., p. 22. 
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bak, belonging to the ginger family), a plant with somewhat 
ovoid and yellowish fruits when ripe; the pulp of the seeds is 
eaten. Tampaynog, a kind of plant with purple flowers and 
edible fruit. Laboy, a plant similar to the banag (Cf. supra) 
in appearance; the roots are edible. Hagnaya (diliman in 
Tagalog), a climbing fern; its stem is used for tying in fish 
corrals, and the young leaves are cooked as vegetables. Ting- 
koy, a kind of plant with tubers which grow close to the 
surface of the ground and when cooked, taste like cassava. 
Tamalo, a kind of tree the fruit of which is eaten by large 
wild pigeons called baiud; the Mangyans trap these birds on 
this tree. Bingin (catmom in Tagalog), a tree bearing sour 
fruits of the same name; the fruit is relished by both Mang- 
yans and Christian Filipinos. Balingyaw, a small tree bear- 
ing sour fruits, small and whitish. Tabanga, a kind of palm, 
with buds whose hearts are relished as a vegetable. Buluan, 
a kind of rattan with leaves used for roofing and with the 
heart of the bud (ubod) used as vegetable; it is in great demand 
among the new settlers. Tarisi, a kind of plant similar in 
appearance to the Parapad, its yellow fruits being edible. Do-a, 
a kind of tree bearing an edible nut gathered by the Mangyans 
during certain periods of the year. The fruit of the taransok 
tree tastes like guava. Yameras, a kind of tree with pads 
holing red seeds which wild pigeons feed upon. Layo, a kind 
of fern used as a raincoat during the rainy season. Kulilis, 
malmag, and alam, trees whose bark is used for making straps. 
Baraowan, a kind of palm with fronds utilized for making a 
kind of raincoat. Loknoy, a vine the stem of which are woven 
into baskets. Uloy, a big tree with fruit as sweet as the jack- 
fruit; its seeds are also eaten. Pugoy, a kind of tree with fine- 
grained timber used for flooring. Laga-on (nami in Tagalog), 
a poisonous root which, when properly prepared, however, can 
be eaten.®® Sagin sa matsin, a variety of wild banana. Lirak 
or bodok (idiok in Visayan), a palm from which starch is 
obtained.©° Anopol, a vine used for tying. Kabagyo, a kind 
of climbing vine with sweet fruit; it is called kandy-kandy in 
Leyte-Samar Visayan. 


_ 59 See footnote 9 (Rahmann and Maceda, “Some Notes on the Negri- 


tos”, p. 867). : 4 y ¢ 
60 Tdiok is called caong or iroc (Arenga saccharifera, Wurmb, Labill) 


in Tagalog (Merrill, Flora of Manila, p. 126). 
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The informant further pointed out the following fungi, 
some of which are edible: 


Lingkadang (kulat in Tagalog, Kurapdok in Leyte-Samar), 
a small kind of fungus that grows on dead tree trunks and 
bamboo; it is edible. Talinga sa batang (ears of a tree trunk) 
is inedible yellow fungus. Gorosgos, an edible white shelf 
fungus. Bayag-amo, an ovoid fungus which is said to be 
the cause of ringworm. Saprot, a kind of fungus that grows 
on fallen tree trunks; it appears during the rainy season and 
is considered edible. Dalungay (labit, in Leyte-Samar), a 
brownish soft fungus which grows on fallen decaying tree 
trunks; it is edible. Boybol, a kind of edible shelf fungus. 
Banayaw, a spongy fungus, pink in color, and non-edible. 
Sikdot, a powdery pink fungus, also non-edible. 


Renomay also mentioned some medicinal plants: 


Kabay (kalamismis in Tagalog) seeds are strung into a 
necklace which is worn by children as a cure for cold; it has 
a peculiar odor which they say effects the cure. The bark of 
the logka tree is chewed and swallowed; it is said to relieve 
stomach pains. .The leaves and pods of the manaba tree are 
boiled in water; the resulting beverage which is drunk is said 
to be a blood purificant. 


Furthermore, the informant also pointed out to the writer 
a kind of soft-shale-like stone called apga, brownish in color, 
which when chewed and swallowed produces strong laxative 
effects. 


The same informant told the observer that Mangyans 
gather not only fresh water snails but also land snails, both 
of these varieties being edible. Of the land snails he pointed 
out the following to the writer: the balukot, a spiral-shaped, 
brownish colored, white-spotted land snail; the bayuko, lapi, 
balongkak, and makalabo. The bayuko is elongated in shape, 
while the lapi and makalabo are rounded, the makalabo being 
larger than the lapi. The balongkak is similar in appearance 
to the bayuko. From the shells of these land snails Mangyans 
manufacture lime for betel but chewing. The best shell for 
lime, they say, is the makalabo. 
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In the clearings, according to Korot of Paitan, Mangyans 
catch a small variety of lizard called danggoy (tabiii in Leyte- 
Samar), which is eaten. A small kind of pinkish frog called 
pikpik found in the forest is caught for food, and so are fresh 
water frogs found in streams and river beds. A cockroach-like 
insect called bangkoka is considered a delicacy by the Mangyan 
children.*! 


Still another source of food for these people are the domes- 
ticated animals which are kept either under the houses enclosed 
in fences or allowed to roam around in the settlement. There 
are chickens, drops, pigs, and cats. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that dogs and cats are not eaten. The former is the 
Mangyan’s hunting companion, and the latter protects his 
stored rice from rats. Pigs and chickens are raised mainly 
for ceremonies and for feasts during planting and harvesting 
time and for marriage feasts. And when the family is pressed 
for money, specially those Mangyans in the lowlands, they 
may sell their pigs or chickens to the settlers. 


Dress and ornaments. The Mangyans as seen in the towns 
of Calapan, San Teodoro, Naujan, etc., and in fiestas are 
dressed in western type of clothes. This is true, however, 
only when they are in town or when they hear that a visitor 
ig arriving and that pictures are going to be taken; other- 
wise they go around in their own costume. It has been no- 
ticed that when Mangyans go to a place where festivities 
are to be held, they go there in their native attire, but they 
have with them their western clothes wrapped up in a package. 
Before arriving at the place of celebration, they step into the 
brush for a few minutes and later appear dressed up. 


It has been stated that they have their own costume. 
This is described as follows: the men wear G-strings made 
from either cotton or bark cloth. To them this is known as 
ba-ay or abay; they claim that the terms bahag or bahagues 
are Tagalog words.22 A Mangyan man puts on his G-string 


61 Specimens of this insect will be collected in the future. 

62 Worcester, “Non-Christian Peoples of the Philippine” op. cit., p. 
1219; cf. Beyer, Non-Christian Peoples of the Philippines, op. cit., p. 915; 
Meyer and Schadenberg, op. cit., p. vi; Tischner, op. cit., p. 69; Blumentritt, 
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in the following manner: first one end of the G-string is 
wound around the waist to form what we may call the band. 
The first knot is tied at the back, care being taken, however, 
that a part of this end hangs down by at least fifteen centi- 
meters to cover a part of the buttocks. The remaining longer 
portion is passed between the thighs from behind thus enclos- 
ing the groin; this is continued upward in order to cover the 
pubic region. This upper end is when inserted under the 
band at the waist to hold the upper end in place, and what 
length of cloth remains is allowed to hang down by about 
fifteen centimeters, covering thereby that part of the clout 
that supports the groin. The ends of some G-string are 
fringed. Besides the ba-ay, some men still wear stomach 
cords ;%% frequently to be seen are armlets, called baklaw and 
sometimes a kind of neckband usually made of bead-work, 
called kaitan, all worn by men. A baklaw may also be worn 
over the brachial muscle. When questioned regarding these 
armlets, the men answer that are worn merely for decoration 
although others may say that the armlets make them feel 
stronger. It has been noticed that some Christian Filipinos 
have imitated this custom, their reason being that these armlets 
prevent and cure rheumatism. However, this ornament serves 
the Mangyan another purpose, for during emergencies the 
baklaw is utilized for building fire.** 


The Mangyan women wear a kind of skirt made from 
braided rattan and nito. This is started as a few coils wound 
around the hips when the girl is about twelve years old or 
older. As she grows older, additional coils are added.® Final- 


op. cit., p. 45; Gardner, op. cit., pp. 31, 33; Beyer, Population of the Philip- 
pines, op. cit., p. 54. 

63 Meyer, Filipino Album III, p. 14 cf. Jordana, op. cit., p. 98. 

61 In Bacu; Miller reports that a piece of dry wood about three cm. 
in diameter is selected, one end of it is split for a distance of twelve to 
fourteen cm. and a plug is put in to keep the slit open. A few shavings 
are then put tightly into the slit where it is narrow. One of the armlets 
is taken from the arm, unwound, and passed around the split stick under 
the shavings. The split stick is held firmly on the ground with the two 
feet and the rattan is drawn rapidly backward and forward until the shav- 
ings ignite in a few seconds (“The Mangyans of Mindoro”, op. cit., p. 148). 
Cf. Schebesta, II, op. cit., p. 87; Speiser,” “Ueber Fourzeuge in der Sud- 
see”, pp. 239 ff. see also Cole who reports that the Bataks of Palawan 
use this method APeoples of Malaysia, p. 88). ay 
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ly, when she attains full womanhood, she is in possession of a 
complete “rattan-skirt” which they call lingob. Yakis, accord- 
ing to the Mangyans of Kaagutayan, Arangin, Tagumpay, 
Binaybay, etc., is a Tagalog term, and is therefore not used 
to refer to the skirt when they are among themselves. Under 
the lingob is worn a bark cloth G-string (ba-ay or abay). 
The two ends, inserted from under and held in place by the 
lingob, are allowed to hang down over the lingob serving as 
cover. Besides being used to cover the hips the lingob serves the 
women as a sheath for their bush knife. The knife is inserted 
into the lingob point down and the sharp edge away from the 
body. This manner of carrying the knife has probably given 
rise to the popular tale that the Mangyans in the interior have 
tails, for seen from a distance, the projecting end of the in- 
strument appears to be a tail.6 To complete their dress, the 
Mangyan women wear a version of our modern brassiere. This 
is made either of cotton cloth or of the inner part of the 
petiole of the olamge palm. The former case demands that the 
cloth be knotted at the back; in the latter the chest band is 
held in place by bamboo stick-pins. The married women gen- 
erally leave their breasts bare.” Cases, however, of married 
women and widows going around with their breasts covered 
were noticed. 


Children below ten go around naked in the settlements; 
at ten years or more they begin wearing the ba-ay. Some- 
times the small boys borrow an extra G-string of their fathers 
or their elder brothers. The girls, on the other hand, begin 
to accumulate coil by coil, their first rattan skirts. 


As has been stated above women and men wear bark cloth. 
This kind of cloth material is obtained from several kinds of 
trees: the kayakan, anongo, banayan, tibiyon, lao-laolawi, and 


65 Worcester, The Philippine Is., pp. 375-377; cf. Miller, op. cit., p. 
148; Worcester, “The Non-Christian Tribes of Northern Luzon”, pp. 853 
E, Gardner, op. cit., p. 40; Bay, op. cit., pp. 16 f. 

66 Blumentritt, ‘op. cit., DA eck, Ylagan, “Mangyans of Mindoro”, p. 


"67 Worcester, The Philippine Is., op. cit., p. 375; of pe and Scha- 
denberg, op. cit., pp. vi, xi; cf. Gardner, op. ib, pp. 33, 3 
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bodbod, according to Korot of Paitan.* To obtain the needed 
cloth, the men first look for good-sized trees; those with a 
diameter of twenty centimeters or more yield bark cloth good 
for an average-sized strip of clothing materials. The tree 
chosen is felled and the trunk is cut into the required lengths, 
such being determined by the size of the individual who will use 
the finished product. The outermost and somewhat hard sur- 
face of the tree trunk is scraped off, a process called agluyang, 
leaving the softer part on the stump. The remaining bark is 
then pounded thoroughly and evenly with a bark-cloth beater 
(abalang) ; this process is called pagtoto. The beating of the 
bark is a task done by the women. After the bark has 
thus been uniformly pounded, it is slit down on one side 
in a straight line, a process called akalka, and then the product 
is removed from the stump. The bark cloth is then washed, 
this process is called akpolos, but the material is not yet con- 
sidered finished. It is further pounded over a wooden anvil 
(bantiwon). When the worker considers the bark cloth soft 
and pliant enough, it is finally washed and spread in the sun 
to dry; this is the bilad. The end product is white and soft 
like flannel although after being worn for a long time, the 
fibers tend to become stiff. Like cotton cloth, this bark cloth 
is washable. 


The women have other ornaments.* They wear necklaces 
from which are hung such things as keys, whistles, charms, 
etc., and bracelets and anklets made from brass wire. They 
may also, like the men, wear beadwork neckbands. In Binay- 
bay the daughters of Renomay wore headbands. And present- 
ly, having seen the Christian Filipino women use lipstick, some 
of the Mangyan girls imitate this, but they apply the cosmetic 
on their cheeks. 


68 According to Malay, there are many trees whose barks are con- 
verted into clothes, among them is what is known as dural-og in Negros; 
murandongen and maratorong in Cagayan; malabago in Sorsogon; tao-taon 
in Leyte and Surigao; arandong in Mountain Province; alukon in Isabela; 
lumbang ang guita (Clothes from Trees”, p. 40). 

69 Worcester, The Philippine Is., pp. 376, 379, note the pictures; cf. 
Meyer and Schadenberg, op. cit., p. vi. 
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3. SOCIAL LIFE 


The Mangyan family. The Mangyan family is composed 
of the father, mother, and natural or adopted children. Occa- 
sionally a relative may be found living with a family. In the 
settlements in the lowlands it is natural for the family to have 
its own single-family hut. In the communal house (Cf. supra) 
each family is alloted a section where the family lives and the 
children are born. 

In the household there exists a natural division of labor. 
The heavier work falls upon the shoulders of the male members 
of the family, such as cutting down trees, hunting, fishing, 
trapping, splitting wood, kindling the fire, etc. On the other 
hand, the women are charged with the duty of weeding the 
crops, cooking, and other household tasks. Occasionally, as 
observed in Simbawan, men do the cooking of the family meals 
while the women are engaged in another kind of work. The 
fetching of water and the gathering of firewood are the tasks 
allotted to children. 

The Mangyan family is characterized by the monogamous 
nature of the marriage although there were reported some 
polygamous marriages. Love holds the family together. For 
instance, although Korot of Paitan moved to a new location 
because of the death of his wife he did not destroy the house 
where he and his late wife had lived. He still fondly recalled 
the happy life that they had led. Parents are loved and re- 
spected very much by their off springs. Again Korot can 
be taken as an example. At the time of the visit of the writer 
Korot was sick with malaria and could not go alone to the 
provincial hospital at Calapan; so his sons, all already married 
and with their own families but still living with their parents, 
brought the old man, pick-a-back fashion, to the provincial 
highway until they could obtained a ride on one of the buses 
plying the route. One of his sons stayed in the hospital to 
care for the old man.” 


70 Korot was the chief guide of the writer’s party during the second 
tour. 
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As parents, the Mangyans love their children very much. 
In Mayabig, for example, a young mother could not leave her 
infant son to the care of the daughter. Consequently the 
husband told his wife to stay at home and let him do the 
work, rather than take her along and leave the small baby boy 
under the care of their daughter. It should be said that it is 
only when the children are old enough to help that they are 
taken along to the fields. Sometimes the grandparents are 
left to take care of the children while the parents are out 
working. Another example in Mayabig can be cited, where 
a grandmother was left to take care of three grandchildren. 
While she kept them under her eye, she made hammocks and 
had finished one which the writer later bought. 


In general, it can be said that the parents are very indul- 
gent to the children to the point of almost spoiling them. The 
same could be said of the grandparents. 


Due to the ignorance of hygiene and sanitation, the chil- 
dren are allowed to play in the dirt. When called to eat, 
the children do not wash their hands, and hence are very 
susceptible to disease. The most common disease observed 
was sore eyes. Other diseases that are rampant during the 
rainy season are the respiratory diseases that affect not only 
the children but even the adults. Undernourishment is very 
apparent in all the families observed in the settlements. Ma- 
laria is a killer that has decimated very much the abori- 
ginal Mangyan population. 


Marriage practices and beliefs. As soon as the young 
Mangyan boys and girls reach biological maturity, they seek 
to found their own families. Angel Anias, a Mangyan infor- 
mant (cf. supra), gave the following information regarding 
their old marriage practices, for as it is now, they have taken 
over many facets of the Christian Filipino marriage customs. 


He stated that when a young man is drawn to a young 
woman from another group within the same Tribe, he goes 
out of his way to give her the best fruits in his posses- 
sion. In some instances, in order to attract her attention, the 
man may wear around his arms a certain kind of sweet- 
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scented plant. The young woman cannot help but notice the 
fragrance, and courtship follows. Another way of courting 
is by singing love songs while both lad and lass may be work- 
ing in the fields, i.e. during the planting season or while 
visiting another settlement. The songs are addressed to the 
object of his affection. Reciprocation in any three situations 
stated will result in marriage. 


If the girl does not seem to notice the attention given to 
her, then the young man goes to her parents. Angel says 
that the Mangyan children are so obedient that even in the 
choice of a marriage partner, they follow the wishes of their 
parents. But before the young man broaches the subject of 
marriage, he must try to win the girl’s parents to his side; 
he does this by giving them gifts. Then, when his gifts are 
accepted, he makes known his intentions. He is seldom refused, 
according to Angel. After the parents’ acceptance, there is 
still a condition to be fulfilled: the young man must unravel 
the rattan skirt of his future wife before sunrise. Failure to 
accomplish the task results in no marriage. Almost always, 
according o the informant, the groom succeeds with the co- 
operation of the girl’s parents. 


In some cases, before the groom is allowed to try to 
unravel the rattan skirt, he must serve the future parents-in- 
law first. He has to perform several tasks; he gathers fire- 
wood, fetches water, and helps in the fields. Spilling water 
or cutting the firewood in uneven lengths may be considered 
a just cause for the rejection of the suitor. In the past, the 
informant said, no ceremonies were needed; the man and woman 
simply started living together. Today, however, most of those 
who live in the lowlands have taken over the customs of the 
Christian Filipinos. 


At the wedding feast the writer noticed the feeding of 
the bride by the groom and vice versa. Cooked rice was 
placed on one plate and meat in another. The groom took 
some rice in his hand and fed the bride who did likewise; the 
same procedure was followed with the meat.” 


71 This was observed in a marriage in Arangin, Naujan. 
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Tiago, a half-Mangyan from Tagumpay, told the writer 
that sometimes a woman initiates the move towards marriage. 
To do so, she leaves her betel nut chewing case (man-in or 
sukloban) in the house of the man she wants to marry. If 
the man takes this back to its owner, then they are considered 
married and start living together. 


Miller reports that the age of marriage of the Mangyans 
is between thirteen to fourteen years.” A young man at this 
age goes to the house of the girl whom he has chosen for his 
future wife, taking along with him his wooden guitar, kudyap!. 
He serenades the girl; later, he is invited by the parents of 
the girl to come up the house. He converses with the parents 
and after a while, the young woman brings a mat which she 
spreads. This shows that the girl wants the young man to 
sleep with her, but is not yet sure whether she wants to marry 
him. The parents leave them and after a while her father 
comes back. If the girl has turned her back to the suitor, 
then it means that she does not like him, and hence no mar- 
riage can take place.” 


Meyer and Schadenberg give us a description of a mar- 
riage ceremony they observed among the Mangyans; no parti- 
cular place is mentioned. 


“With some tribes this ceremony [the breaking 
of the earthen pot as a sign of the indissolubility of 
the marriage contract] is followed by the following 
custom: the groom and the bride lie down separately 
in special hammocks, whereupon the parents of the 
bridal couple rock the cradle of their child so long 
until the two hammocks [come] near each other and 
the groom leaps over into the hammock of the bride 
which act conclude [s] the marriage ceremony. Here 

_ a feast is celebrated which consists of eating, 
singing and dancing...” 


Cases of killing by jilted lovers are very rare. A case 
was cited by Jess Lorenzo from Calapan Lumber Company, 


72 Miller, op. cit., p. 139. 

73 Familara, “The One Night Courtship”, pp. 113 f. 

74 Meyer and Schadenberg, op. cit., p. viii; see also Bielous, “The Mar- 
riage Ceremonies”, p. 44. 
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however, where a young Mangyan man, after having sought 
vainly the hand of a young Mangyan woman, lost his suit to a 
Tagalog who ultimately married her. In his anger the Mang- 
yan young man sought out the Tagalog and killed him. Not 
content with this form of revenge, he went to the house of 
the Tagalog he had just killed and raped his wife. Later he 
was caught by the constabulary soldiers, but he managed to 
escape. He was recaptured in Mamburao still handcuffed 
having travelled there on foot. This was the only case cited 
of a Mangyan who committed a crime in the name of love. 


Miller reports the following observations regarding Mang- 
yan marriage: 

“Marriage is predominantly monogamous, although 
there might be cases of polygamy. Wife stealing is 
strictly tabu and is punishable. Adultery is punished 
by beating for forth parties of the crime, the punish- 
ment being administered by the elders of the settle- 

. ment.” 


Marriage is not always a harmonious one. Sometimes 
there occur separations although only one case was brought to 
the attention of the observer. This was the case of Pacing 
from Tabucala, who, according to some Mangyan informants, 
had a paramour; hence her husband left her after knowing of 
her liaison with another man. This case was confirmed by 
Tomas Maayos, the presidente (headman) of Tabucala.”S 


Marriage with Christian Filipinos is not looked upon with 
favor; it is believed that the Mangyan woman will die. Still 
another belief is that if the bride menstruates after the first 
nuptial night, then the couple must separate. If they continue 
living together, the husband will soon die. 


Childbirth and care of children. Children in the Mangyan 
family are much desired, but because of the environment and 


15 Miller, op. cit., p. 149; cf. Worcester, The Philippine Is., 401; 
Gardner, op. cit., p. "33 see “also Murdock, Social Structure, pp. 23 Ley 
Wundt, Elements of Polk Psychology, pp. 34 ff. 

76 Gardiner, loc, cit, 
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of improper infant care, it can be said that the typical Mang- 
yan family is a small one. According to the small family 
statistics compiled by this writer (Cf. infra), there are, on the 
average, three children to a family. 


Accouchement takes place in the single family house, and 
if the couple lives in a communal hat, as was the case in 
Kalpong, this important event takes place in the section given 
to the family. In Kalpong the writer was able to observe 
the birth of a child. Because these people did not want to be 
disturbed, no pictures were taken. At this event the husband 
of the pregnant woman was present, but he spent most of his 
time chanting prayers. The woman in labor was assisted by 
the other women of the group.” One of them maintained 
constant gentle pressure on the abdominal section of the labor- 
ing woman. And as the going seemed to be difficult, for it 
was a premature birth, a ceremony was performed by her 
husband. Among those present helping the laboring woman, 
nobody could rightfully be called a midwife. At about nine 
o’clock in the evening the baby was born. All those present 
were so much concerned over the mother that they forgot the 
baby. It was only after a long while that somebody finally 
got to the job of cutting the umbilical cord with a bamboo 
knife; they thought that the baby was stillborn. The after- 
birth was dropped under the house and ashes were poured 
over the place where it fell. Meanwhile, one of the men in 
the house had boiled some roots in a small salmon can; as 
soon as this began to boil, he took it out of the fire and handed 
it to the young husband. He poured the concoction into a . 
coconut shell container and helped his wife drink the beverage. 
Then a few roasted bananas were offered to the young mother. 
Suddenly the newly born baby began to cry; it stopped crying 
only after it was wrapped in warm clothes. The mother could 
not nurse the baby as yet because she had no milk, and be- 
sides she had been weakened by the prolonged labor which had 
started early in the afternoon. As soon as the young mother 
was asleep, her husband chanted a prayer of thanksgiving the 


77 Miller, op. cit., p. 150; cf. Maceda, “Life in Exchange for Life’, p. 16. 
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whole night; he barely slept. Next morning while the writer’s 
party was on the way, the sad news was received that the 
young mother had died. 


The Mangyan mother takes very good care of her baby. 
It is nursed until it refuses to suck. In Mayabig, the writer 
notice that a one-month-old baby boy was already being fed 
with sofe-boiled rice. His mother said that it is their 
custom to feed the baby solid food earlier than do most of the 
Christian Filipino mothers who begin feeding their infants with 
solid food only after the baby is six months old, or even older. 
She pointed to her two-year-old daughter, who she said was also 
fed early with soft-boiled rice. Children go naked up to a cer- 
tain age, until the time that they are given their own attire. 
The youngster is almost invariably taken along by its mother 
when there is nobody left at home to take care of him; sometimes 
the small children are left to the care of relations, i.e. grand- 
parents. A good example of this was the one mentioned above 
in-Mayabig and secondly, the case of Korot of Paitan, who 
always had his grandson with him whenever he went around, 
except when he had to travel very far. 


Name-giving. As soon as the child is old enough, it is 
given a name. The most common method of giving names is 
mentioning their order of birth, as panganay (first born), 
waraan (third born), and bunso or bunsoan (youngest born). 
There are other names given to them. For instance, in the 
list given to the writer by the SWA the following names 
appear, da-an (way), lobid (string), litaw (float). Other 
names tell of the sex of the child, as baba or babaito (woman, 
little woman) and lalak (an abbreviation of the Tagalog word 
lalaki, meaning man). Names of plants are also sources of 
names, as ganda (a kind of plant belonging to the lily family) 
and gogoy (Tagalog word gogo, a kind of vine used as a soap 
substitute). Still other names are derived in the manner in 
which the baby is born as oyon (a child born with feet first). 
Some babies have names which have to do with their dominant 
physical trait, i.e. korot or koiot (with curly hair) and maliksi 
(agile). Others receive names telling who their parents are, 
as anak ni Macario (offspring of Macario). Not to be for- 
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gotten is the fact that many of the Mangyans are baptized 
and hence carry Christian names.” It is a common practice 
among them to adopt the family name of the sponsor at their 
baptisms since they themselves do not have family names. 
In some cases, a Mangyan will have a Christian name and 
for his family name he uses his Mangyan name or vice versa. 
In short the Mangyans have the following sources for their 
names: places, order of birth, plant, manner of birth, physical 
attributes, ancestors, and Christian names especially of bap- 
tismal sponsors, 


Education of Children. The Mangyan children among those 
still living in the mountains are prepared for life by their 
own parents. Those who have come down to the reservations 
obtain their training and education for life from their parents 
and in the schools established for them.”? In the case of the 
former, the children learn through observation and imitation. 
The small children help their parents in planting and weeding 
the clearings; as they grow older, they are allowed to partici- 
pate more and more in the economic activities. Thus they are 
made conscious of the responsibilities they will have when 
they themselves would be full-grown men of their society. 
For instance, in Alag River the writer saw a father and his 
son fishing. When the father felt cold, the son took over the 
fishing goggles and wire spear and did the diving. Mean- 
while the father sat on a big stone watching his boy. When- 
ever the son came up unsuccessful in his attempts to spear 
a fish or a giant shrimp, the father gave him pointers 
on what to do. Sometimes the cooperative efforts of the 
father and son are needed to land a big eel. This kind of 
team work is learned by the son only by constantly accom- 
panying his father in fishing, hunting, trapping, etc. In Binay- 
bay the young five-year-old son of Juan Cabingke was seen 
trying to help his father who was mining his claim. Iden- 
tifying edible plants and animals is also taught to the boy; 


78 The writer was a sponsor in one of the baptisms held in Kaagu- 


tayan. 

79 Offley, Reports of the Philippine Commission, Pt. 1, (1906), p. 332; 
cf. “S.V.D. Missions in the Philippines,” p. 9; Sionil, “Schools, Missionaries 
Open Vistas”, pp. 24 f, 
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this knowledge is very important if he is to survive a food 
shortage or life in the forests. 


On the other hand, the girls are always in the company 
of the women of the local group, especially with their mothers 
whom they accompany into the forests to gather roots and 
other edible plants and vegetables, The girls help harvest 
sweet potatoes as well as other crops. In short, the girls 
also learn how to survive in the forest. Furthermore, they are 
taught how to take care of the home, the baby, and the family 
as a whole. 


In the home, girls and boys learn the natural division 
of labor. For instance in Paitan, the boys pound the rice 
in wooden mortars with pestles while the girls winnow the 
hulled rice. The boys build the fire and fetch the water while 
the girls cook. 


Not only has the Mangyan family played an important 
role in the preparation for life of their children, but the 
government has also stepped into the picture. As of now, 
there are several schools that have been built to educate the 
Mangyan children. The following schools are worth mention- 
ing: Saclag Farm Settlement School founded in 1929; Arangin 
Elementary School, Tabucala Primary School, Mayabig Ele- 
mentary School, Paitan Primary School, ete. 


The Saclag Farm Settlement School is devoted wholly to 
training the young Mangyan boys and girls in the use of better 
farming methods. Here all the children are intern-students 
until they graduate from the intermediate grades. After 
finishing the sixth grade, they are allowed to go home. The 
supervisor of the school told the observer that when the chil- 
dren go home at the end of the year, they do not return any- 
more to the school. The school wardens have to be sent after 
them to bring them back to school. The facilities in this 
school are not modern, but according to the supervisor and 
his teachers, the school wields a considerable influence over 
the life of its pupils once they are graduated. Not only do the 
pupils profit from their training but ultimately all the Mang- 
yans. Many of the Mangyans are so enthusiastic over better 
education that they have left their mountain retreats in order 
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to have their children attend government schools. The pupils 
in the new school of Paitan come from different local groups 
who have come down so that the children might go to school. 
For this work of educating children, the missionaries must be 
given credit. For instance, the Arangin Elementary School 
was started only as a catechetical class; later when the school 
building was ready and the cooperation of the Mangyans was 
assured, the missionaries petitioned the government to give the 
Mangyans a teacher, and the government obliged. Yet, in 
spite of all the facilities extended to them, there are still 
many difficulties confronting the Mangyans. However, it can 
be said that these people are slowly following the trail of 
progress. Their culture might not survive the years due to 
the acculturation, yet the future for their youth is not dark, 
and they are slowly proving that they can hold their own.?! 


The local group. Next in size to the individual family is 
the local group which consists of relative families led by a 
recognized headman.®2 They may either live in one communal 
house or in scattered single-family houses. Recently the gov- 
ernment has encouraged the living together of a local group, 
as in settlements like Arangin, Tabucala, Tagumpay, etc., or 
in reservations. Not only will a headman lead one group, but 
it may also happen that other groups will recognize his leader- 
ship. This might indicate the continued existence of tribal 
organization if there was one in the past. For instance, the 
headman of Paitan, Korot (or Kolot), has twenty-seven fam- 
ilies under him as based on the SWA report, but it was also 
noticed by the observer that his influence is felt even in the 
interior, especially in the mountain ranges around Mt. Halcon. 


The headman of a local group, or an extended family, 
exercises his influence only over his own family group. In 
some cases, a headman may have in-laws in a communal house 
staying with him. Usually the head of the in-law family group 


80 See footnote 79, supra, 

81 Sionil, op. cit., pp. 24 f.; Maceda, “Aborigines of Mindoro”, op. 
cit. pp. 22 f. 

82 Worcester, “Non-Christian Peoples of the Philippines”, p. 1219; cf. 
Worcester, The Philippine Is., 877, 401; Meyer and Schadenberg, op. cit, 
p. viii; Sieber, Social Life of Primitive Man, p. 41. 
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occupies the compartment opposite to that of the headman 
near the entrance of the house, i.e. as in Kalpong. 


The headman's position in the community is an influential 
one. In fact, in the communal house his quarters and that of 
his family are always near the entrance. He attains his posi- 
tion through the mutual consent of the local group, a selection 
which is based on his intelligence, his age, his maturity, his 
general acceptability among the members of the group and 
other characteristics which the Mangyans recognize as fit for 
a local group leader. His decisions concerning the affairs of 
the group are not made alone; he must submit them for 
consideration to the other elder members of the communal 
house or to the local group in case they live in single-family 
houses. In other words, his position which is respected by 
all members of the community is that of a mature adviser. 
What he decides to do is almost in all cases sought. For 
instance, the communal house at Kalpong no longer had its 
headman. He, Bandino Maganda, had joined the other groups 
in-Paitan since he wanted his children to be able to attend 
the newly-opened school there; yet all decisions concerning 
the good of the Kalpong communal house were always referred 
to him, although there was an older man, the in-law (baisan) 
of Bandino, with the group. The headman also serves as a 
liaison between his own group and the civil authorities. The 
wishes of the headman are almost always fulfilled. For in- 
stance, when the writer's party needed porters for the trip, 
it was only when both Bandino and Korot said that they were 
going with the party did several young men volunteer to come 
with the expedition. 


Although the terminology of the headman (amo or puno 
in Mangyan) has been changed to presidente due to the effort 
of the government to make them conform to its pattern of 
administration, the original local group organization has re- 
mained the same, as has the term for headman.** Each local 
group still retains its own headman as their leader. A few 
examples .of these leaders can be mentioned: Juan Cabingke 
from Alag Renomay of Binaybay, Tomas Maayos of Tabucala 


83 Bay, op. cit., p. 17. 
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settlement, Bandino Maganda of Kalpong, Pantaleon Bulaklak 
from Mayabig (Bayanan), Korot Lintawagin from Paitan, 
Sibwen from Simbawan, and many others. Some headmen 
have a wide sphere of influence, i.e. Korot Lintawagin whose 
leadership is recognized not only in Paitan but even in the 
mountain ranges surrounding Mt. Halcon (Cf. supra). As 
recognition of Korot’s influential position, several Mangyans 
coming from different communal houses came to greet him 
upon the arrival of our party at Simbawan. The visitors 
brought with them young corn on the cob, cucumbers, and some 
sweet potatoes. However, while on the way our presence 
was announced before our arrival by our guides who kept 
shouting: “Korot, Korot, Lintawagin, Lintawagin, Paitan, Pai- 
tan, mais, mais, etc.” (Korot Lintawagin from Paitan, send 
corn etc.). This announcement was repeated over and over 
again at the top of their voices. 


The title “presidente” is given to the headman of a group 
or of several groups by formal appointment from the councilor 
in charge of the district under the jurisdiction of whom they 
happen to fall. The position of presidente is a position of 
honor, for it carries no remuneration. Appointed together with 
the presidente are the councilors (concejales) and the police- 
men. The former are selected from the elders of a local group 
and the latter from the younger most responsible members. 
The councilors and the presidente lead the governing of the 
local group cooperating with the municipal government. The 
policemen have their own duties, too. They apprehend tres- 
passers from their own people; they accompany visitors from 
the government offices; they serve as guides for scientists, etc. 
All these services are rendered free. Over and above this 
small Mangyan governmental organization is a Christian Fili- 
pino supervisor, with the title of “governor” whose position is 
often filled by political appointees. 


Life in the communal house. In the mountain fastnesses 
of northern Mindoro the most common and fundamental social 
organization is the small community (local group or family 
group) found in a communal house. This type of community 
is perhaps older than the local group consisting of families 
living in individual houses as is commonly seen in the lowlands. 
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The communal house, it should be noted, offers better protec- 
tion for its members and greater opportunity for cooperation 
between members living under one roof. The families living 
in the communal hut may be related by blood, or there may 
be actually two family groups related to each other by in-law 
relationship. 


Each family living in the communal house has a definite 
section alloted to it. Not only are families given their own 
compartments, but as has been observed, bachelors may also 
form their own group and stay together, enabling them to get 
a section for themselves. The designated family portion is 
roughly indicated by the presence of an individual fireplace 
and the everpresent mat. Cooking time is a bustle of activity 
inside the house. Some will be cooking; others will be splitting 
wood, and still others will be just waiting for the meal to be 
cooked. During the meal there is frequent exchange of cooked 
food among the different families. In Simbawan, for instance, 
a pig was killed during the stay of the writer’s party, and 
they noticed that all the eight families in the communal house 
received a portion of the pork. Visitors are invited to join 
the meal, and if they do not sit down with the family inviting 
them, then food is taken to them. 


Anything concerning life within the communal house is 
discussed freely, although sometimes the younger men just 
stand aside and listen to the headman and other older members 
of the group discuss the matter. Events that take place in the 
house are watched closely by the members, each being ready 
to give advice on how a thing is to done. It is not only advice 
that is always freely given but also the helping hand. Even 
the reading of signs during ceremonies (Cf. infra) is a privi- 
lege enjoyed by all. 


In most cases, however, a communal house may have its own 
headman and also its own medicine-man or even a spirit me- 
dium (marayawan or malayawan). Sometimes the function 
of headman and medicine-man is combined in one person, al- 
though it is not a prerequisite that one should be a medicine- 
man or marayawan before he may be selected as a headman. 
For instance, in Binaybay the headman was neither medicine- 
man nor a marayawan. 
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Relations with others. All the Mangyan groups visited 
stand in good relation with other groups that live near them. 
There was no mention of existing feuds. But it is a fact that 
intrusion into their territorial grounds by other groups without 
proper agreement is resented. If the transgressor is a Mang- 
yan, the resentment is not so strong when compared to the 
bitterness that the Mangyans harbor against the Christian Fili- 
pino settlers who have taken over many of the good agricul- 
tural lands. 


In a majority of cases, the relations between the Mangyans 
and the new: settlers have been paceful. However, in their 
simplicity and ignorance of the homestead laws many Mangyans 
have been cheated and taken advantage of by the new settlers. 
Consequently we often hear of Mangyans who have been dis- 
possessed of their lands. This is not altogether one-sided 
for some Mangyans have also fooled the new settlers by selling 
a piece of land to several Christian Filipinos. But in general, 
the Mangyans are the only victims. It is true that there are 
Christian Filipino supervisors but these appointees have not 
proved equal to the trust given to them. The SWA and the 
missionaries have tried to help the Mangyans with their legal 
problems, but they have met stiff resistance from many 
sides, and therefore they have not succeeded much in their 
efforts. 


4, SPIRITUAL LIFE 


The spiritual life of the Mangyans is far richer than this 
report will show. In order to secure a detailed view of this 
facet of the life of these aborigines, one needs a longer span 
of time for observation which this writer unluckily did not 
have. However, there are some interesting facts which have 
been observed.* 


Belief in a Supreme Being and other Spirits. These people, 
specially those who have been converted to Christianity, prac- 


84 Kroeber remarks that Mangyan religion is not well-known (Peoples 
of the Philippines, op. cit., pp. 185 f.). 
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tice their own faiths. For instance, in Kaagutayan and Maya- 
big Mangyans are mostly Protestants; whereas in Arangin, 
Tagumpay, Tabucala, Paitan, etc., they are mostly Roman 
Catholics. However, there are still many others who have not 
as yet been converted into any religion and who still cling to 
their animistic beliefs. Even among the acculturated groups, 
they still remember their old beliefs. 


Angel Anias, a Mangyan informant (Cf. supra), gave the 
following names for their Supreme Being: Apo Iraya and 
Oraon or Oraron. Apo in Ilocano means master and iraya 
in Mangyan means source; therefore the meaning of Apo Iraya 
is master source or the source of all. Oraon or Oraron is a 
Mangyan term meaning the old one.3 Those who have been 
converted to a new religion sometimes deny their former 
knowledge of the existence of a Supreme Being as does Fede- 
rico Melgar a headman from Arangin, although he did not deny 
his knowledge that evil spirits called bocaw and mamaw exist,86 
He says that these two evil spirits are bearers of disease and 
death. 

Ceremonies. The Mangyans perform several kinds of cere- 
monies. Some of these ceremonies are performed by the spirit 
medium, called 'marayawan.?” He or she is said to possess 
several good spirits whom he or she can transfer to other indi- 
viduals at will. Angel stated that when a Mangyan wishes to 
obtain a good spirit, he pays a marayawan to perform a cere- 
mony of transfer. During the ceremony the marayawan holds 
a golok (bolo or bush knife) in his hand; its tip is held by 
the one who desires to have a spirit. In this manner a good 
spirit changes owners. After the ceremony the new marawa- 
yan pays the donor of the spirit in kind. 


When a person is sick, a marayaw is performed for him. 
The spirit medium has a piece of red and white striped cloth 


85 Gardner, op. cit., p. 34; cf. Schebesta, II, op. cit., p. 271; Haekel's 
definition of a Supreme Being in (Lehrbuch der Volkerkunde, pp. 49 ff.). 

86 Miller mentions the name of bukau as malignant spirits (Miller, 
op. cit., p..151). See also Colin, Labor Evangelica, p. 27. 

87 Schebesta writes that the babailan is the representative of the 
Supreme Being on earth, they are called marayawan (Schebesta, II, p. 
271). According to Conklin the southern Mangyan render marayaw as 
clean, shining, etc., but is not used to mean a ceremony (Hanunoo — 
English Vocabulary, p. 190). Gardner, op. cit., p. 38. - : 
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about fifteen «centimeters wide' and a meter long. The two 
ends of this piece of cloth are tied into a: knot forming a loop 
which is attached to one of the rafters of the house just high 
enough to be within reach of the medium. The marayawan 
faces the east: while saying the prayers in a sitting position 
with his legs::crossed, his right hand holding on to the lower 
part of the suspended loop. The rest of the people who are 
present in the house keep quiet during the whole ceremony. 
During the prayers the medium begs his spirits to. help the 
sick man; at: the same time he chants and rocks to and fro. 


In Kalpong a curing rite was performed by an old mara- 
yawan for the daughter of Bandino Maganda, the headman of 
Kalpong and who was also one of our guides. Apring, one of 
our porters, said that the old woman, the spirit medium, had a 
goiok (bolo) in her right hand. While she prayed she would 
stroke the right shoulder of the sick young woman with its 
edge. When Bandino tried to stop her because of our presence, 
the old woman retorted that it is their kaugalian (tradition). 
Korot, one of our guides, commented that this ceremony was 
performed in order to drive away the spirits that had caused 
the illness. He added that it was not a complete ceremony. 


In Simbawan a curing rite was performed by Sibwen, 
who also is the headman of the group, for a sick boy who had 
been vomiting. The observer could not see accurately what 
the medium was doing, since it was dark, but he heard the 
prayers, which, according to Korot, were petitions for protec- 
tion against the evil spirits and all the things surrounding 
them, as well as for the cure of the sick boy. The prayers 
were directed to the good spirits of Sibwen. 


Still another method of curing a sick person, according 
to Angel Anias, is to offer a sacrifice to the spirits which 
have caused the sickness. To do that, the relatives of the sick 
individual purchase a big pig on which the sick person will be 
made to ride to show the spirits that they should leave the 
patient alone... Later, the pig is killed and a feast is offered 
to appease the spirits that had caused the illness. 


_ An informant told this writer that one of our Mangyan 
porters, named Dorias had.told him that a pig is sacrificed 
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when a person is sick.88 A pig is also killed when a person 
is about to die; meanwhile the whole family prays. . 


' ‘Another ceremony observed by the writer in Kalpong was 
Seiterined for a woman who was about twenty years old and 
who was going to have her first baby (Cf. supra). She lay 
on a dirty rattan mat with nothing to cover her young body 
from the cold evening air, alternately moaning and chanting 
prayers. By her side a marayawan prayed, at the same time 
rocking himself to and fro. The spirit medium held the lower 
end of the loop of white cloth suspended from one of the rafters 
ef the house. When the afflicted woman felt some relief, she 
sat up and held on to the lower end of the loop and joined 
in the prayer. But since this rite did not seem to bring much 
relief, another ceremony, called .hinang, was performed — 
driving away of the spirits. 


The woman continued to moan in pain. Meanwhile her 
husband had obtained a small bamboo bow made for that pur- 
pose and a bundle of more than a hundred arrows, made 
of tigbao (cf. talahib). He went down to the ground through 
a small hole in the wall near the foot of his wife. He shot the 
first arrow in the northeasterly direction, turning each time 
to the right, until he was in his original position. Each arrow 
shot into the air was accompanied by a shout: “Mangagak 
holihin an mamaw!’’ (catch the evil spirit mamaw).. The 
shout was repeated each time an arrow was released, but 
always louder than the preceding one. After the husband had 
shot as many arrows as he wanted, he went up the house again 
to comfort his wife. His place was taken over by one of our 
porters, Dario, who continued shooting arrows in the four direc- 
tions, shouting louder each time he shot another arrow. He con- 
tinued shooting the arrows until all in all, both men had shot 
a hundred of the thirty-centimeter tigbao arrows. But the 
suffering woman was not relieved. For more effective pro- 
tection of the afflicted woman, several dagger-shaped bamboo 
splits called baladaw were hung under the house. Each dagger- 
shaped bamboo split contained a design which was petored 


' (88 Fr, Martin Spang, S.V.D, former AAs priest of Wee Or. 
Mindoro. 
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to keep away the evil spirits and prevent them from com- 
ing under the house. Since there was no visible diminution in 
the suffering of the woman one of the men suggested the use 
of a black chicken, and so one was taken away from its roost 
for the purpose. 


Meanwhile the husband made his wife ready for the cere- 
mony. He held her up resting on his right shoulder, support- 
ing her body with his two hands holding her at her waist. 
One of the men took hold of the black chicken with its head 
towards him and began stroking the patient with the tail of 
the chicken. Every stroke was followed by a chant: “Na 
sulat, na sulat.” After fifty strokes he threw the chicken over 
his left shoulder and held it there for a moment. Then he 
proceeded with the stroking ceremony in the same manner. 
He threw the chicken four times over his left shoulder. After 
the fourth time, the husband signaled for a bundle of small 
ceremonial arrows which he gave to his wife; she held them 
over her breast. Then the man holding the chicken continued 
stroking the patient over the bundle of arrows, at the same 
time chanting: “Balayang, balayang wara karigon paglandok” 
(may it be as strong as iron). Meanwhile the others who 
did not participate in the ceremony picked up the chanting; 
the chant grew louder and louder and later, gradually subsided. 


At about seven thirty in the evening, after the ceremony 
had been going on for about an hour, somebody said that the 
chicken should be killed. At first a bamboo knife was used 
to cut off its neck, but the instrument was not sharp enough. 
So the head of the fowl was cut off with a bush knife. The 
blood from the neck of the chicken was allowed to flow into 
a coconut shell (baw or lisap) where it clotted. Then the co- 
conut shell was passed around for the reading of the omens 
by the older members present. All of them, upon seeing the 
blood, declared it was malon (good), meaning that the signs 
were good and that everything would be all right. At about 
eight o’clock the woman’s pains began to become intense, and 
everybody was worried. Most of the old men and women 
who had not participated in the chanting dropped their reserve 
and joined in the prayer in a concentrated effort to help relieve 
the suffering woman’s pain. They chanted louder and louder, 
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and finally the laboring woman gave a scream which was. 
accentuated by the scream of her husband. When they both 
quieted down, someone suggested that another part of the 
ceremony should be tried. 


A frying pan (kawali) was brought near the suffering 
woman. The elders said that the spirits were becoming fiercer; 
with the kawali they would cover the head of the woman and 
the spirits would no longer recognize her. One of the old 
women, the one who had said the prayers at the beginning, 
began to stroke the shoulder of the patient with the edge of 
a bush knife (golok) to drive away the spirits. They covered 
the head of the patient with the kawali twice. As the birth 
pains became more and more intense, the patient became weak- 
er and moaned less and less. Finally the baby was born, and 
everybody sighed with relief. The newly delivered baby was 
taken care of after the mother had been attended to (Cf. 
supra). 

Besides the above described ceremonies, the Mangyans 
also perform others in relation to their agricultural pursuits. 


A Mangyan farmer, wanting to make a kaingin (clearing), 
had to perform a ceremony. Two straight branches of the 
Karayapi tree are secured. One of the pieces is planted in a 
vertical position in the vicinity where the clearing is to be 
made, this piece being a meter or more in length. The second 
piece is tied to the vertical branch at a determined height 
to form a cross. Then a ring is made out of a vine called 
bulalakan; the ring is slipped over the post of the cross and 
is allowed to rest on the cross arm. This is left in this posi- 
tion overnight in the field. If the ring is still there the next 
morning, then the farmer may proceed to make the kaingin; 
if otherwise, the farmer must search for a new place to make 
the clearing. According to Angel Anias from Kaagutayan 
and Renomay from Binaybay, this ceremony is made to ask 
permission from the spirits of the forest to clear a piece of 
land. 

Planting is done only after a kodos has been set up, the 
purpose of which is to insure that the plants grow healthy and 
strong. This symbol is usually set up by an elder member of 
the family. A typical kodos is made up of a vertical piece of 
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wood stuck into the ground with two parallel pieces of wood 
laid -at its base* (see Plates). The vertical piece is about oné 
hundred and fifty centimeters long and the’ parallel pieces’ 
about one hundred and twenty centimeters long. Four tagbak’ 
(belonging to ginger family) stems are planted around the 
vertical post, and between every two tagbak stems is planted: 
one tanglad (lemon grass) making in all seven stems planted 
around the post. The tanglad, according to the informant, 
protects the rice plant from worms and the tagbak stems 
make the rice plant grow healthy arid strong. Without the 
kodos the yield of the field will be lessened. sc e 


- According to the son of Pantaleon Bulaklak of Mayabig, 
some farmers sacrifice chickens before the planting. He did 
not describe the ceremony, but he said that it is done in order 
that the spirits of the land would be put in good humor and, 
would therefore give them good crops. 


Death and burial. The Mangyans believe in the existence 
of evil spirits. For example, Federico Melgar of Arangin 
denied his knowledge concerning a Supreme Being, but admit- 
ted that there are two kinds of evil spirits that cause sickness. 
and death, the bokaw and mamaw. Some Mangyans attribute. 
the death of individual to magic performed by other Mang-. 
yans, a case exemplified by Korot who, having lost his wife,. 
told the observer that he knew the persons who had caused. 
her death but that he was biding his time in order to expose: 
them. sed 

Melgar informed the writer that upon death, the corpse 
is buried near the house where the death had occurred, and’ 
is buried in the attire he was wearing upon his death. All the 
possessions of the deceased are left with his family. Another 
practice is to leave the dead person in the house and the rest 
of the family leave to seek another home. Still another prac- 
tice is to burn down the house together with the body of the: 
deceased. The main reason for leaving the place where death: 
occurs is the belief that the spirits who cause the demise of the 


89 This is a sign of animism, 
90 These spirits are supposed to be driven away by the various ceremo: . 
nies described above (Supra, pp. 44 ff.). 
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¡person will haunt that:place to claim. more: viekjns and there- 
fore, the rest of the family must. leave. be 


-Blumentritt, quoting Semper, reports that the “Mangyans, 
“like the rest’ of the other Malays of the Philippines during 
“the pre-Spanish era, still bury their dead’ in caves. Further- 
“more he says that the well-known graveyard 'of the Mangyan 
‘is found in the east coast of the island.® Probably Blumentritt 
here meant the southern Mangyans. 


Mythology. This observer Delete, e the a 
mythology is rich and still remains to be tapped..: For instance, 
-Sibwen from Simbawan, when asked to explain. the ebbing 
_and rising of tides said the following: “The tide is caused by 
_the regurgitation of the sea water from a hole in. Batangan 

(source?) . 10%, tide is caused by the sucking in. of the sea 
waters.” 
Some informants told the observer that a aia of bird 
called sikotkot (batu-batu in Tagalog) announces death when 
-it sings. This bird is said to be in nthe cornea es the bokaw 
‘and of witches. ' 


Mangyan ethics. Mangyans do not tolerate dishonesty 
among themselves. In fact stealing is practically unknown to 
them. In Mayabig, the writer and his companions left their 
belongings in an unlocked house near the trail, but nothing was 
lost. Adultery is considered a crime which in the past was pun- 
ishable by flogging administered by the older members of the 
local group. In cases of elopement, the parties to the act were 
both punished by whipping; the man receives twice as many 
lashes as the woman. Wife stealing incurred the death penalty 
in the past; however, today such a transgression is reported 
to the civil authorities who administer a different kind of 
punishment to the malefactor. The Mangyans pay their debts 
on time, although in some cases they are tardy in settling 
their accounts, according to the wife of a local man. A visit- 
or, whether government official or otherwise, is treated with 
respect. Mangyans will leave whatever work they are doing 
to help such persons. Helpfulness is a common trait among 
all Mangyans. For instance, when the writer’s party was 


91 Blumentritt, op. cit., p. 45. 
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returning from Simbawan, the headman of the communal 
house ordered three young men to go ahead of them to repair 
all the small foot-bridges and ladders on the way since he 
knew that many of these structures were too frail to support 
the heavier members of the party. And even though many 
Mangyans are not yet Christians, they all keep quiet during the 
holy masses held by the missionaries. Unless they are pro- 
voked to do something drastic, they are very accommodating. 
The wife of a miner related to the observer that a proud and 
overbearing Tagalog once came and asked for a guide whom he 
got, but he treated the guide so badly that the Mangyan left 
him in the forest. The man was stranded in the forest for 
two days, before another Mangyan came to fetch him, and this 
particular Mangyan did it only upon the entreaties of friends 
of the hunter. These people are very loyal once they are be- 
friended. For instance, Hartman’s guide and friend, Renomay, 
has been working for him for the last twenty years, and Korot 
of Paitan, even though he had just recovered from recurrent 
malaria, accompanied the writer’s party into the interior 
although he was not yet very strong, but he had promised 
to do so several months before. 


REMARKS 


In conclusion, it may be stated that the literature concern- 
ing detailed studies of the Mangyans of northern Oriental 
Mindoro is still meager. Some fragmentary elements record- 
ed during the tour were confirmed by subsequent reading of 
available material regarding the way of life of the northern 
Mangyans. For the rest the observer hopes that more interest 
may be taken by the proper government agencies regarding 
the Mangyans and that these notes may serve as a basis for 
more thorough and intensive investigations of what is still left 
of the disintegrating Mangyan culture in the northern part 
of the Island of Mindoro. Like the Negritos of the Philippines 
these people are one of the oldest living population groups, 
and from them we still may learn many facts that will shed 
light on the life of our aborigines.” 


92 They are known racially as primitive Malay (Tischner, op. cit., p. 
68; cf. Montagu, p. 471; Barras, p. 85). 


(Up) Mangyan houses near a sawmill. 
(Below) A windscreen type house, 


(Up) Mangyan communal house in the foothills of Mt. Halcon. 
(Below) A reading class in Arangin. 


(Up) Mangyans from Tagunpay. 
(Below) A Mangyan class of catechism in Paitan. 


(Up) Mangyan carriers resting. 
(Below) A group of Mangyans from Arangin, 


(Up) Chief guide Kurot with favorite grandson, 
(Below) Children from the Saciag Farm School in San Teodoro. 


(Up) Mangyan boy learning to plow in the Saclag Settlement. 
(Below) Old method of planting. 


(Up) A Mangyan mouse trap. 
(Below) A dam built for “paiga”. 
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A Preliminary Report on 
Some Culture Aspects of the 
Bukidnons on Southeastern 


Negros Island, Philippines 


TIMOTEO S. ORACION 


1. Introduction 


The present paper was done under the auspices of the Phil- 
ippine Studies Program of the Department of Anthropology, the 
University of Chicago. The study proposes to inventory all cul- 
tural aspects of the Southeastern Negros Bukidnons with a view 
to furnishing information in printed form. Thus far, no detail- 
ed ethnographical materials about them have appeared in print. 
Being a preliminary report on the culture of a group, the pre- 
sent manuscript is therefore purely objective and descriptive. 
The geographical background is only briefly considered. Em- 
phasis is on the material culture of the group. 


Intensive field work was done in April, May, and June, 1955. 
Places visited in the interior regions of Southeastern Negros 
are indicated on the map. In 1954, field work was done during 
the summer and Christmas vacations. Visits were made to wit- 
ness ceremonies and rituals which were held specifically during 
these periods. During the Christmas of 1953, I stayed for ten 
days in the mountains of Bais to gather facts and figures of 
the Negrito population. 


The writer is especially indebted to Dr. Fred R. Eggan, 
Director of the Philippine Studies Program in the Department 
of Anthropology, the University of Chicago, who secured the 
funds and equipment from the Carnagie Corporation of New 
York. Dr, Eggan, who was my former professor and adviser 
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has done much to further my interest in ethnological investiga- 
tion in the island of Negros especially among our primitive con- 
temporaries. The notes appearing in this manuscript were made 
at his suggestion and the survey itself was originally his idea. 


I must also acknowledge with deep gratitude the invitation 
of the Reverend Father Alfredo Panizo, O.P., Dean of the Grad- 
uate School, University of Santo Tomas, to contribute a paper 
for this Journal. This invitation is indeed an honor and a 
privilege. At his suggestion, I made a hurried trip to the area 
during the last week of November, 1966. 


2. The Bukidnon Country and People 


Southeastern Negros is the home of some pagan groups po- 
pularly called Bukidnons, who are still laboring from day to 
day in their original patterns of primitive culture to solve their 
daily basic needs of life. This part of Negros Island is a great 
forest area with numerous ranges of hills and mountains, all 
visible from the coastal regions. The surrounding thick forests 
have provided protection to the indigenous Bukidnons against 
the exploitations of their more sophisticated coastal neighbors, 
the Christian Visayans. In these mountain fastnesses are 
groups of people, known as Bukidnons, who are interesting pri- 
mitive folk. 


They are scattered all over the mountain areas of the muni- 
cipalities of Tanjay, Santa Catalina (formerly Old Tolong), Ba- 
yawan, and Siaton. It is around these four areas of Southeastern 
Negros that the Bukidnons are found in large numbers. In 
Siaton, they are sporadically distributed along the upper river 
valleys of Siaton, Gilaga-on, Bonawon, and Omanod with an ele- 
vation ranging from 1000 to 3000 feet above sea level; in Santa 
Catalina (Old Tolong), they are found in the upper valleys of 
Maloconan, Manalongon, and Nagbalaye having an elevation of 
from 500 to 2000 feet above sea level; in Bayawan, they are all 
scattered around the hills surrounding the valley of Amio to- 
wards the sitios of Abaca, Lebas and Kantugpa having an ele- 
vation of 1000 to 3000 feet above sea level; in Pamplona they 
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are located around Hinagbaan, elevation about 3000: feet, and 
Balayong, in Tanjay with an elevation of about 1000 feet. 


The habitat of the Bukidnons lie roughly within the central] 
part of Southeastern Negros which has an elevation of from 
3000 to 5000 feet above sea level. All the rivers in Southeastern 
Negros have their sources from these high mountain ranges. 
Among the high mountain peaks in this area which are visible 
from the coastal regions are Cuernos de Negros (Talinis), 6242 
feet, visible from Dumaguete and considered as the highest 
mountain peak of Negros Island; Salinsasayao mountain (Kam- 
bunyao) or Guinasayawan with its beautiful sharp, conical peak, 
elevation 4300 feet, is visible from Tanjay as a perfect cone; 
the Dome and Sharp Peeks, 2815 feet, all visible from the coasts 
of Giliga-on, Bonawon, Omanod, in the town of Siaton. 


All over the area are a good number of rivers capable of 
producing electric power when harnessed, Lake Balinsasayao, 
2902 feet above sea level, at the foot of Balinsasayao mountains 
when harnessed is said to supply cheap electricity from Bais 
through Dumaguete. Its surface area is estimated to be about 
120 hectares. 


Southeastern Negros has a truly tropical climate with warm 
or hot days and normally cool and refreshing nights, There 
are two marked seasons, the dry and the rainy. The dry sea- 
son usually begins in February and ends about the middle of 
May. The dry season is characterized by its warm and hot days 
with cool nights. The average day temperature during the dry 
months is from 91 to 92 degrees F. (33 to 34 degrees C.) and 
an average night temperature of 70 to 75 degrees F, (21 to 
24 degrees C.), The rainy season begins in June and continues 
through January. During the rainy months, the average tem- 
perature is about 78 degrees F. (25.5 degrees C.) and usually 
about 70 degrees F. at night. This area is greatly affected by 
the Northeast and Southwest monsoons, The town of Tanjay, 
Amlan, Sibulan, and Dumaguete are affected by the Northeast 
monsoons; Bacong, Dauin, Zamboangita, Siaton, Santa Catalina, 
and Bayawan by the Southwest monsoons. The Southwest mon- 
soons begin to blow in June and lasts through October. This 
directly affects the economic life of the people along the coasts 
as the fishing industries are at a standstill. When fish is not 
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abundant ‘in these towns; the people depend upon their northern 
neighbors who are not affected. The Southwest monsoon does 
not affect the town of Dumaguete through Tanjay because of 
the tall mountains directly west covering them. When the North- 
east monsoon begins to blow in November through February, 
the situation in fishing is reversed. It does not affect Bacong 
through Bayawan because of these mountains, During these 
months fish are abundant in these regions and the northern 
areas begin to be dependent upon the fish caught there, 


The forests of Tanjay, Santa Catalina, Bayawan, and Sia- 
ton are considered to be the best in the area. Tanjay has sup- 
plied the province and the neighboring provinces with most of 
her lumber. The Arnaiz Brothers Lumber Co., a privately own- 
ed corporation has been operating in the Tanjay mountains 
since 1933. At present it has a daily output of approximately 
16,000 board feet. In Bayawan, there are five sawmills and one 
plywood factory. Most of the lumber in Bayawan is exported 
abroad. In Santa Catalina there are two lumber mills, The 
sawmills are mentioned here because these technological changes 
around the areas of the Bukidnons have greatly affected the 
life of these people, which will be shown later. 


Besides these places mentioned, all the area is covered with 
thick forests all visible from the coasts, In the interior moun- 
tains the Bukidnons find a number of edible roots, tubers, and 
leafy vegetables which add considerably to their insufficient 
diet. Wild hogs and wild deer are plentiful, The rivers and 
hilly streams furnish a good supply of fresh fish and shellfoods. 
In summer the Amio valley is the habitat of migratory wild 
ducks. Different species of wild pigeons and doves, wild chic- 
kens, and other edible birds are abundant in this area, Pro- 
fessor D. S. Rabor has practically catalogued all the wild life 
of this area, 


The Bukidnons inhabiting this area are yet very backward. 
The contacts they have with the Christian Visayans have not 
altogether changed or affected their primitive ways of life. In 
more recent times Christian Visayans from the coastal regions 
have penetrated deeply into the heart of Southeastern Negros 
to engage in hill agriculture but in spite of this contact, the 
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Bukidnons have preserved their customs and culture as prac- 
ticed by those before them. 


In the ethnographic literature of the Philippines, the name 
Bukidnon is made known by some early anthropologists. Al- 
though Beyer does not actually mention the word Bukidnon in 
his literature, he implies by stating that: 


There are, in the mountain regions of... Negros 
certain groups of non-Negroid or only partially Negroid 
people who are difficult to classify, Most writers have 
casually dismissed them as descendants of rementados, 
or outlaws from the Christian towns, who have fled to 
the hills and there mixed with the wandering hands of 
Negritos. While it is doubtless true that these groups 
have been occasionally augmented by rementados, more 
recent and careful investigation clearly demonstrates 
that the basic element is not the Negrito but rather 
certain other quite different types. All these groups 
are pagan in belief... .? 


In the same literature Beyer stated that in Negros there 
were 19,258 of these pagan groups located in the mountains 
and valleys throughout the central portion of the island; 4,220 
being reported in Occidental Negros and 15,038 from Oriental 
Negros. The great majority live in the southern third of the 
island.” 


Beyer further continued: 


The second group numbers not far from 15,000, 
and in physical type closely resembles the Christian 
Visayans of the region; that is, they are of the Malay 
blend with the Indonesian element predominant. ...in 
culture they are of medium advancement, practicing 
dry agriculture and many local industries. Their reli- 
gious beliefs are highly interesting, and are similar to 
those of pre-Spanish Bisayas.? 


So far no anthropometric work has been done among the 
Bukidnons of Southeastern Negros. They have not received 


1H. Otley Beyer, Population of the Philippines Islands in 1916, 
English-Spanish edition (Manila: Philippine Education Co.; “Inc, 
1917), pp. 60-61. 

2 Ibid., p. 62. 

8 Ibid., p. 63. 
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the ethnographic attention they deserve. Their conditions and 
institutions have not been fully described in any of the older 
works, From the information available, Professor Ferdinand 
Blumentritt cites: 


Buquitnon is a ‘race’ by this name, on the island of 

Negros, until recently unknown (used in La Oceañia 

Española, Manila, August 9, 1889, copied from the 

Provenir de Visayas). The Buquitnon are said to be 

a heathen tribe of about 40,000 souls that has its home 

on the mountains of Negros, not massed together and 

not to be distinguished from the Visayas living on the 

coast. Whether the Carolanos are identical with them 

is hard to say. The name Buquitnon and also Buquid- 

non in Mindanao means mountaineers, upland forest 

dwellers,..... 4 

It is highly probable that the terms Bukidnon and Buquit- 
non are altogether the same. The word buquid or bukid in Ce- 
buano Visayan means “mountains”, The suffix non means “peo- 
ple..of”. Throughout this paper the word Bukidnon will be 
consistently used. 


The Bukidnons are of medium build, Their bodies are well 
proportioned and legs are sturdy. The nature of their terrain 
and topography and their constant hunting of wild pigs and 
deer give a good shape to their muscles especially the breast 
and legs. Their skin varies from light brown to dark brown. 
Their hair is commonly coarse, straight and black. Young men 
look very sharply with strong and slender bodies, In their 
younger days, the women are delicate, comely, and beautiful. 
Vigorous work in the clearings and forest and the regular child- 
bearing deteriorate their bodies, 


3. Dress and Adornment _ . 


The Bukidnons dress simply. They are not very much 
concerned: with clothes and therefore have few. The men are 


4 Ferdinand 'Blumentritt, “Philippine Tribes’ and Languages,” 
Philippine Progress Prior to 1898, edited by. Austin; Craig and Con- 
rado Benitez (Manila: Philippine ‘Education Co., Inc., 1916), p. 108. 
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satisfied with G-strings (bahag), but when they are in feast or 
ceremonies, they don short or long pants procured from the 
coastal regions for their forest products. A Bukidnon always 
has his bolo tied around his waist and a small pouch attached 
to his belt containing betel leaves, betel nut, tobacco, and lime. 
He continuously masticates this quid singly or upon meeting a 
friend. Above the waist, they have now learned to wear a T- 
shirt, or a polo shirt purchased from the coastal towns and 
barrios. Women’s dress cannot be said to be elaborate. Most 
of the older women wear an upper garment above the waist 
known as chambra and a lower garment known as saya from 
the waist down to the legs. For some it is not uncommon to 
find dresses similar to those worn by the women along the 
coasts. Relief dresses in fancy colors are finding their way in 
the local town markets and are sold very cheaply. Bukidnon 
women would prefer these finished dresses to buying new ma- 
terials because they can be worn at once. Men are also following 
the system of buying finished garments because they are 
cheaper. Sometime in the future, I suspect that the wearing 
of habag by men will disappear because of the impact of trade 
and commerce penetrating into their areas. The young boys 
and girls are naked when they are at home, but boys put on a 
small piece of bahag from some old clothes or simply wear 
the old T-shirts of their fathers or older brothers while the 
girls wear the old clothes of their mothers or elder sisters 
when there are visitors. 


Both men and women put on very few ornaments, Some 
men wear bronze or silver rings that they make out of some 
metals they have procured from the Christians when they trade. 
Some wear cheap rings bought from the Chinese stores in the 
coastal barrios or towns. This, however, is not very common 
among all the Bukidnons. Women wear bead necklaces and 
bracelets. In some few instances bracelets are made from steel 
or iron metals that they have procured from the towns, Like 
their Christian contemporaries the women punch holes in their 
earlobes at an early age for the earrings which are easily avail- 
able from the stores in the towns. There are no special dresses 
for dances or ceremonies except the clothes worn by Babaylans 
when performing the ritual. 
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When it rains, the men wear homemade hats from bam- 
boos, buri, tikug, or balew. The women usually place a piece of 
cloth over their heads. The men carry around their waist a 
container of tobacco, betel nut, betel leaf, and lime made out of 
the horn of a carabao or from some woven tikug or bamboo 
pouches. This container sometimes is big enough to hold their 
tobacco pipe made out of clay. It is customary for men and 
women to offer this narcotic stimulant when they meet, When 
one does not have this tobacco pipe (honsoy) with him, he bor- 
rows from one who has, When he smokes, he passes the pipe 
to his friend who takes a puff and then returns it. 


Among the men, the hair is cut short. One always finds 
a barber who cuts hair free of charge. Sunday is the normal 
day for haircuts. Bukidnons from other sitios visit the barber 
and offer some gifts of roots or green leafy vegetables procured 
from the forest for services rendered. Imported pomade is 
rarely used but the common one used is coconut oil mixed with 
sweet-smelling flowers of the wild ilang-ilang. Women take 
good care of their hair by using imported combs. They use 
plenty of coconut oil to make the hair glossy. This is also one 
way of removing easily the dirt on the pulp. To remove lice on 
the head, two women take turns. In a sitting position, one 
woman stays behind and meticulously looks for the louse and 
removes it by picking it singly. Sometimes women braid their 
hair to appear like ropes hanging from the head. 


Bathing is not for the purpose of cleaning their bodies but 
to refresh from the hot weather. One seldom uses a toilet soap 
or any soap for that matter. The clothes they wear smell of hu- 
man perspiration because they do not change regularly. They 
use them both for working and sleeping. 


Pillows are rare things. If one has any it is something 
that they have asked from Christian friends, It does not imply, 
however, that they do not like pillows but they just forego the 
use of it. In sleeping they spread the mat on the floor and sleep 
on it without blankets and use their arms for pillows. 


Human waste and garbage are disposed of anywhere. 
Refuse is just thrown right near the houses. They are very 
reluctant to use the facilities of sanitary toilets. 
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4. Bukidnon Skills 


A Bukidnon loves his place of birth, He tries to return 
to his home before the night when he goes to town to sell his 
product. He does not feel at ease in the town, In his area 
he is an expert in all his daily pursuits. He can work for long 
hours in the forest cutting trees or cultivating his kaingin. He 
can undertake long trips over rugged and hilly trails without 
any apparent signs of body fatigue. Women and children cover 
far distances every weekend going to and coming back from the 
coastal regions whare they sell forest products carried on their 
heads and shoulders; The Bukidnon cannot readily adapt to 
the culture of his coastal neighbors. When he is required to 
work in a way not normal to him he shows great indifference. 
With this apparent attitude most coastal people have generally 
labelled him as lazy and indolent. To a Bukidnon, there is 
no sense trying to work very hard when it is not necessary. 
There is no use exerting too much effort when something can be 
done for less. Not affected very much by fast technological 
changes, as his Christian neighbors, he bides his time by taking 
life easy. One must consider that the Bukidnon have their special- 
ized abilities, The felling of big trees, fishing, trapping, hunting, 
or transporting timber or bamboos by floating them on rivers are 
a few of the many skills at which an ordinary coastal individ- 
ual would feel a novice. 


The influx of Christian settlers to the interior regions, 
the opening of lumber mills in their areas, the blazing of trails 
for proposed roads, modern means of air and land transportation, 
and countless others have greatly changed the outlook and 
status of the Bukidnons. The kaingin agriculturists who, for 
many generations, have been on the go with their yearly fields 
are becoming human liabilities. The loan-sharks from the 
towns who exploit them by advancing money for forest pro- 
ducts. with enormous interest, and the exploitation by some 
petty government and private officials in their areas have all 
added to the economic collapse and wrong mental attitude com- 
mon to the Bukidnons today. 


The writer believes that the Bukidnons have retained some 
of their ancient dignity. To an indifferent outsider, the Bukid- 
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non will always be a dull and an idiotic individual who does not 
know how to talk beyond what is asked or when spoken to and 
who appears always suspicious. Yes, the Bukidnon is very un- 
happy in the presence of an outgroup and can never have a good 
facial expression especially when the Bukidnon suspects that the 
outsider regards him as a lowly individual, When an outsider 
tries to abuse his hospitality and makes fun of his habits, cus- 
toms, and institutions, he resents it and perhaps may use some 
means to get even with the outsider. This may even result in 
deaths, rst 


_ The writer has, on many occasions, been in company with 
Bureau of Forestry agents. On the basis of those experiences 
the writer can fully justify the seeming indifference of the Bu- 
kidnon at the approach of these agents. The suspicious indif- 
ference of the Bukidnon towards all government agents is the 
fact that these agents usually ask from them rice, rattan, ba- 
lao, or other products to be delivered to the coastal region. The 
condition is that by giving them, the agents would not report 
them to the courts of justice for clearing prohibited areas. For 
this reason many Bukidnons have gone farthest to the interior 
along areas that are tremendously difficult to reach to avoid 
the unscrupulous agents. If one understands the Bukidnon, 
as the writer does, one finds him very accommodating, hospi- 
table, and willing to help, He is a real friend, honest, and sin- 
cere. He does not break a promise. He is a good provider and 
one does not have to worry very much about food if he runs 
short of provisions for the trip. Once confidence and rapport 
have been established between the Bukidnons and the outsider, 
they are willing to cooperate. They greatly resent the many 
governmental restrictions on their freedom of the mountains 
which have been their own in the historic past. 


5. Economic Life 


The Bukidnons of Southeastern Negros live in scattered 
small settlements in groups of two, three, or four houses, each 
house considerably comprising one family, Places that are easily 
accessible in the Bukidnon areas have already been farmed by 
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fowland Filipinos and therefore the Bukidnons have gone to areas 
that are difficult to reach. As a rule, they do not live im places 
where they are close to Christian settlers. It is common to find 
a Bukidnon settlement separated by a steep hill or a deep valley 
from the Christians. Houses are built on hilltops, along steep 
hillsides, or in the heart of the forest. Sometimes one house 
is so isolated that the nearest neighbor is from five to ten kilo- 
meters away. 


In the more isolated and wilder areas of Southeastern Neg- 
ros two scattered houses may be seen as one social group. In 
their small family settlement, a family charts out a space of 
about one-half hectare for his kaingin. In this clearing he 
constructs his house without any prepared plan. In the selec- 
tion of a site for an individual settlement, care is taken that 
all his needs are met. For example, the presence of a creek 
for fishing and water supply, abundant supply of tubers and 
wild root crops, a certain degree of isolation to avoid the re- 
peated exploitations of government agents and other coastal 
visitors, and the place not inhabited by supernatural beings. 
Places where the balete, kanaway, and bogo trees are found are 
avoided because these are the tree where the taglogar or ing- 
kanto resides. A medicine man known as babaylan is qualified 
to identify such places and is always consulted. For services 
rendered, the babaylan is paid in money or in kind. All places 
are inhabited by both the malevolent and benevolent spirits. 
The good ones do not bother them. The evil spirits can be driven 
away or propitiated by a buhat or dolot. In the absence of a 
babaylan a Bukidnon, as much as possible, avoids the haunted 
trees. 


When a place is finally located and decided, the first step 
is to clear a spot for the house. The big trees are felled, cut 
to pieces, and burned. Every neighbor far or near who hears 
of the construction comes to help. Help is mutual and reciprocal. 


Very few Bukidnons have houses substantially construct- 
ed. A few others who have now successfully adapted them- 
selves to plow agriculture and are sedentary have constructed 
spacious houses. The majority of the Bukidnons who still 
squeeze out a hand-to-mouth existence from the forest, have 
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remained satisfied with their primitive condition. They have 
to abandon their houses and clearings and migrate to other 
places when the houses are dilapidated. When their kaingins 
have already been covered with cogon grasses, making hand 
cultivation practically difficult and strenuous, they leave. As 
one travels in the interior forests of Southeastern Negros, he 
finds a number of tumbled-down houses and abandoned clear- 
ings. On top of rugged hills and along the sides of mountain 
slopes, new sites are cleared and temporary huts constructed. 
The migrations are not made yearly but at a time when their 
old kaingins have already been highly eroded and the planting 
of corn or upland rice does not give them enough yield. 


During World War II, when the Bukidnons were virtually 
under the control of the 75th Infantry Regiment Guerrillas, 
Seventh Military District, they were allowed to make new clear- 
ings anywhere and encouraged to cut timber lands to plant 
more to help feed the guerrillas. The response was encourag- 
ing for even the Christian Visayans who evacuated to these 
areas cleared the forests and planted different crops. This of 
course was a big loss to the timber resources but at that time, 
food was more important than lumber. When the Japanese 
forces were badly annihilated by the guerrillas, the Bukidnons 
were prohibited from cutting virgin forests but ordered to farm 
their old kaingins. Although they were promised titles to 
their clearings, they gradually began deserting their settlements 
and transferred to the most isolated areas. Their old clearings 
were taken over by Christian Visayan settlers. Those who are 
now in the interior regions are suffering from malaria and other 
diseases. They believe that these diseases are caused by the 
anger of deities and hostile or evil spirits. The Bukidnons who 
have stayed in their old clearings and have as their neighbors 
Christian settlers have adopted some of their ways of farming 
and living. The influence of the Christians has minimized the 
Bukidnon’s nomadic traits. 

The writer is of the opinion that the Bukidnons now occu- 
pying the upper Siaton River, Tanjay, Santa Catalina, and Ba- 
yawan would not so easily leave their clearings to transfer to 
other remote areas unless the lumber concessioners threaten 
them by force. At present they show no inclination or pro- 
pensity to leave these places. 
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6. Housing 


A Bukidnon family lives in a one-room house raised off the 
ground by the use of bamboo posts. Other parts are joined to 
the main living: room to serve as a small kitchen (kosina) and 
sometimes a small porch (pantawan) for ceremonials. As al- 
ready stated, the house is located within the kaingin site ob- 
serving carefully the fertility of the soil and the presence of 
brooks or streams. When the place has finally been selected, 
a buhat or dolot (food offering) is prepared for the taglogar 
or ingkanto (spirits) believed to be inhabiting the place. Food 
for this ceremony varies according to the economic position of 
the family. A small female chicken is killed, dressed, and cook- 
ed without salt. White rice is cooked. Tuba, tobacco rolls and 
tilad (betel nut, betel leaf, lime, and tobacco rolled together) are 
readied. A small bamboo platform is constructed in the open 
clearing where the house is to be erected. 


The preparation of food for the dolot is done with special 
care. The head of the family kills the chicken, removes the 
feathers and internal organs. The chicken is carefully washed 
with soap and water. The cleaned chicken is boiled without 
salt. It is seasoned with tangled (lemon grass) leaves. The 
food prepared is left to be partaken of by the taglogar. 


Some of the big trees in the new site that may endanger 
the occupants during stormy weather in the future are cut and 
the house is constructed. Help might be offered by some neigh- 
bors but the family concerned has the major responsibility in 
the construction. No laborer is hired in the construction be- 
cause people around just come to offer free labor. 


The Bukidnons generally do not have to worry much about 
the future. Possessions in their household are few. They 
just have the barest of equipment necessary for their daily needs. 
A few cooking and eating utensils are found. An inventory of 
their household equipments would give an idea of a typical 
Bukidnon home: 

1. A bamboo tube for keeping water. 


2. Two earthen pots for cooking rice. 
3. Two karajays for cooking fish and vegetables. 
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4, One wooden mortar for pounding palay and corn with 
two or three wooden pestles. 
5. Four pandan mats. 
6. One earthen stove. 
7. Four small rattan baskets (alat). 
8. Two big rattan baskets (bokag). 
9. Two spears (bangkao). 
10. One sickle (sanggot). 
11. One bolo (pinuti) for killing enemies. 
12. One bolo (sondang) for general use. 
18. One or two cheap spoons. 
14. One or two cheap forks. 
15. Two or three china plates (pinggan). 
16. Two or three glasses (baso). 
17. One small trunk (kaban). 
18. Two trowels (bunglay) made from old bolos. 
19. Four balew mats. 
20. One stone grinder (galingan). 


The inventory of household equipment from other Bukidnon 
houses are similar with differences depending upon the avail- 
ability of money for the purchase of additional ones. They have 
to spend a major part of their day in their clearings called 
so-ong or in the forests gathering wild fruits, tubers, hunting 
small game, gathering fresh fish, fresh snails, and fresh water 
shrimps. 


They wake up very early in the morning as soon as they 
are able to see the trails. The women fetch water from a 
nearby spring, the men go into their fields to burn weeds or 
to cut wood stumps, and to cultivate their plants. 


Some women are seen in the very early morning digging 
camotes. In this area, the women grind corn from a stone 
grinder locally called galingan. The galingan is always used 
from morning till late at night because the Bukidnons grind 
corn for every meal cooked. In Sitio Abaca, for example, the 
only stone grinder was in the house of Piano, the headman 
(pangulo). Houses nearby came to his house to grind their 
corn for breakfast, dinner, and supper. 
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The galingan is used in many Bukidnon homes and is a 
simple contraption of two hard stone cylinders, ordinarily one 
and a half feet in diameter.— They are purchased from the 
coastal towns at a very high price. One galingan may cost 
them 250.00 or could be bartered for their forest products, like 
rattan, honey, balao, and perhaps corn. — The lower half of the 
galingan is stationary and measures about four inches high; 
the revolving upper part is about six inches or more depending 
upon the weight of the stone used. 


These two solid cylinders are attached to each other by 
means of a hardwood peg from narra or the horn of a carabao, 
permanently driven into the very center of the lower cylindrical 
stone. This peg is made to fit rather loosely into a hole at 
the bottom part of the upper stone and therefore serves as a 
pivot. Because of this arrangement, the stationary half of the 
galingan is often referred to in the vulgar dialect as lalake 
(meaning man) and the revolving half as babaye or woman. 


The whole kernels of corn are poured by the handful into 
another hole bored straight through the top cylinder into the 
erinding surfaces, upon which grooves have been cut, like rays 
from the center.’ The upper cylinder stone is revolved by means 
of an L-shaped handle firmly attached by inserting the stone 
horizontal crook into the side. By revolving the supper cylin- 
der, the dry kernels are cracked in the grooves and the fine 
meal then drips out around the lower cylinder. This galingan 
is mounted at the center on a bench about two feet by four 
feet and raised about 8 inches from the floor. This allows 
a mat to be spread underneath so that the ground kernels 
are deposited there. 


7. Routine of Living 


One a regular day, the people left in the house are the small 
children, the old men who are not strong enough to do ma- 
nual work, some women doing the cooking, weaving mats and 
baskets, and women from other households grinding corn. If 
the men have to go out far into the forest to split rattan they 
usually eat their meals first and then take along some food’ 
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for the next meals. If they have to sleep in the forests to 
finish the work, they procure some wild tubers and roots in 
order to meet the needs for the night. 


Under ordinary circumstances the men usually return home 
about noon time, eat their dinner and rest a little then go out 
again to their so-ong. Meals are served on the floor, in squat- 
ting position. They use their hands to pick up the food in a 
common wooden container called batiya and put them directly 
into the mouth. Children are given plenty of food and are 
disciplined to finish whatever foods are put on their containers. 
It is bad manners for any member of the family not to con- 
sume what he is given. In one instance a small boy about six 
years old was given food consisting of corn meal with some 
salted fish. The share was enough for one good meal of an 
adult person. The child was left alone after everybody was 
through. The poor boy had to finish his food and the writer 
observed tears coming out from his eyes. 


Division of labor is well-defined. Children have their share 
of work in digging camotes, gathering green leafy vegetables 
consisting of camote leaves, camalongay leaves, pepper leaves, 
wild edible ferns (pako) and bago leaves. When the sun is 
about to set, the Bukidnons gradually begin to return home. 
They rest their tired bodies by leaning against the wall and 
stretching their feet on the floor. It is at this time that the 
men enjoy smoking from their home made pipe (honsoy). The 
woman smoke also from the honsoy. Small boys and girls are 
allowed to smoke also. Smoking is part of their way of life. 


The nature of their work varies from season to season but 
the general pattern of their activities is almost the same. 
Changes occur during marriage ceremonies and after the har- 
vest when ceremonies are performed. The monotonous life they 
have is therefore broken temporarily. 


8. Seasonal Cycle 


- The following seasonal activities are the main features 
during the year. 
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- January — March. Making some clearings, called so-ong. 
They hunt, fish, and gather wild foodstuffs. Planting corn and 
other short-lived crops are the main agricultural activities. 


April — May. The felled trees having dried up are burn- 
ed before the rains come. May is the best time to plant corn 
or upland rice. At this time of the year the most important 
activity of the Bukidnons is burning their clearings. May is 
the planting month. This is the time when all Bukidnons keep 
close watch of the constellation Orion (Balatik) now close to 
the Western horizon. If their fields are not made ready! 
during the later part of April and the first two weeks of 
May, then their planting will not yield good crops and will 
be attacked by insects. 


June — August. After the corn planting in May, seve- 
ral crops of camote, balanghoy, biso (taro), and other vege- 
tables are planted as companion crops to corn or palay. When 
rice has been harvested the companion crops take the place of 
the harvested crops. Hunting, fishing, and gathering food is 
a regular activity. Women and children are weeding the grow- 
ing crops. 


September — October. These are harvest months and the 
Bukidnons are busy repairing baskets, houses, and other con- 
tainers. There are dances held and people are happy as this 
is the time when crops planted yield the greatest. 


November — December. Thanksgiving feasts known as 
buhat in some settlements and dolot in others are the main acti- 
vities. Dancing, marriage, religious ceremonies, and other so- 
cial activities are held since there is plenty of food to eat. 


The Bukidnons raise three crops of corn a year although 
on a limited scale due to the difficulty of clearing a bigger 
area. The yearly crop (panu-ig) is planted in May and har- 
vested in September and October. After the fields have been 
cleared, they are again planted to corn in November known 
as olilang. The olilang is harvested in February but due to 
the approaching hot season, the crops do not give much yield. 
Since the fields are dry, there is no problem of weeding; so 
after the olilang harvest they plant corn in February. This 
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planting is known as pangagpas, meaning “to overtake” since 
they are trying to take a chance on the summer months. If 
the crops fail, they do not worry so much about them because 
they have their root crops as companions to their corn that are 
now ready to dig. After the pangagpas which is harvested in 
May or at the latest June, they are again ready for the panu-ig 
in May. In the meantime, they clear additional forest lands 
for the panu-ig in addition to their old clearings which have 
been planted already to corn, camotes, balanghoy, vegetables, 
and some fruit trees. Coconuts in this area are rare. They 
have to buy from some Christian neighbors from P0.20 to P0.25 
per nut. Realizing the urgent need of this commodity, they 
have planted coconuts in their clearings which may furnish 
them both the fruits and the tuba in the future. 


The economy of the Southeastern Bukidnons today is in a 
constant state of change as a result of the impact of Christian 
cultures that have complicated their economic systems. The 
Bukidnons have been forced to adopt themselves to the 
innovations brought about by the Christian settlers. With the 
plan of the present and past administrations to provide lands 
for the landless, more Christian settlers are now penetrating 
into the interior mountains to squat on government lands be- 
fore they are officially released. With these contacts, the Bu- 
kidnons have been forced to adapt to new economic standards 
and methods that they have seen among the Christian settlers. 


Contact does not necessarily change the Bukidnon way of 
life. In his economic endeavors, he is concerned completely 
with the present. The idea of providing the necessities of life 
or storing or stocking of needed food for the future plays a 
small part in his economic life. This is one of his cultural 
traits. If he has enough to fill up the day’s wants, he would 
not bother for the next day. When his corn or palay crops 
are harvested, he gives up his other economic activities or oc- 
cupations such as food quest in the forest, basket-making, 
mat weaving, etc, and sits at home consuming the crops or 
bartering them for some cheap liquor that a Christian neigh- 
bor may bring. He only realizes later that his supplies 
are running short, then he begins to work harder again. 
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Anybody who has actually seen the Bukidnons at work 
would not call them indolent. Forest guards, forest rangers, 
and other rural government agents who have gone into the 
Bukidnon settlements to do extension work among them have 
deplored the Bukidnons’ attitude of utmost or excessive waste- 
fulness of the forest. For any little thing they need, they cut 
the big timbers uselessly in order to eliminate the shade from 
a small vegetable plant. They can cut off the big branches to 
get the nest of an edible bird or perhaps cut a big lauan tree 
to get the honey or an orchid which they can sell for a very 
meager amount. 


Some of the economic activities of the Bukidnons are indi- 
vidualistic while others are communal or cooperative. The 
planting of corn or palay, food quest in the forest, house 
construction, fishing, hunting small game, and others are indi- 
vidualistic. If a Bukidnon is unable to complete his house alone, 
he readily gets the help of his neighbors. While engaged in 
making a clearing (so-ong) for his yearly crops, burning them 
and dragging the big logs, the Bukidnons help one another 
When a Bukidnon family is in difficulty and none of its mem- 
bers can collect food for the day, the neighbors supply their 
needs without any thought of having them paid back. 


In their quest for game like wild deer and wild pig 
hunting, the Bukidnons go in groups. The entire hunting party 
acts as a team under the leadership of an experienced hunter. 
When a Bukidnon so-ong is attacked by wild pigs at night, each 
individual family is concerned with his own clearing without 
the necessity of calling for help from his neighbors. Division 
of labor is well manifested in poisoning fish in streams. A 
group pounds the poison from either tuble or tuba, another 
group places stones to change the course of the stream, and one 
group watches for the stupefied fish as soon as the poison is 
dropped into the stream. Other groups are organized as the 
necessity requires. Individual specialization like making mats, 
baskets, gathering honey, are also marked out. Thus one finds 
that cooperative enterprise, recognition of leadership, division 
of labor and specialization are all present in the primitive eco- 
nomies of the Southeastern Bukidnons. 
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In the past when the Bukidnons had the whole forest areas 
all to themselves, they got their livelihood very easily from their 
primitive methods of kaingin agriculture, hunting, fishing, and 
food gathering. The strict laws enforced by the government 
in stopping shifting agriculture or the kaingin system of agri- 
culture have forced the Bukidnons for other outlets to meet 
the exigencies of life. Although the kaingin system is a way 
of life to all Bukidnons, they no longer do it on a big scale as 
in the past but clear a portion of the forest enough to plant 
corn or palay to last them for some months. A three-acre ka- 
ingin is the standard size one sees in the Southeastern Bukid- 
non territory. Some have gone to the most interior regions 
which are not easily accessible to government agents and are 
passable only along very difficult trails. Others have stayed 
in their kaingin and tried their luck there. 


Some, whose tribal life has been disturbed, have sought 
new approaches to earn their living. Trade and barter, basket 
making of different types, mat-weaving from the balew plants 
have increased. Gradually, as the government and the timber 
concessioners recognized the tremendous possibilities of exploit- 
ing the virgin forest with the help of cheap Bukidnon labor, 
many Bukidnons were employed in the forest, cutting timber, 
road construction, and other activities receiving wages which 
looked rather profitable and yielding to them. Shortage of 
manual laborers among the Christian settlers in the Bukidnon 
territory have hired Bukidnon labor which they could get easily 
for a lower wage in cash or in kind, thus disturbing their way 
of life because of the influx of a new economy. 


9. Kaingin Agriculture 


Kaingin agriculture is the mainstay of Bukidnon economic 
life. According to the Bukidnon traditions, all sons born were 
instructed to own at least one spear (bangkao), one all-service 
bolo (sondang), one special bolo for warfare (pinuti), one ax 
(wasay), and other implements in order to be able to live in a 
difficult environment. The Bukidnons today are engaged in 
kaingin agriculture surreptitiously because it violates the forest 
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laws of the Republic. The efforts by the government agencies 
to convince the Bukidnon from his primitive method of agricu- 
ture have not succeeded; for even today a majority of them 
continue kaingin agriculture even if they are caught, impri- 
soned, and fined. When they are imprisoned, they feel that 
they have done it for a good cause and that after serving the 
sentence, the lands they have cleared belong to them perma- 
nently. 


Nowhere in the Southeastern Bukidnon area does plow cul- 
tivation exist. An industrious Bukidnon is able to work effi- 
ciently one hectare of land clearing a virgin forest. Before 
cutting the big trees in the forest, he selects a suitable area 
along a steep slope with a spring or close to a running creek to 
supply him with water for drinking. There are ceremonies 
connected with the clearing or felling of trees but these activi- 
ties will be treated in another paper. They clear the under- 
bush by cutting the small trees. As soon as obstructions are 
eliminated, they begin to cut with their axes (wasay) the big- 
gest trees allowing them to fall on other trees. This system 
saves time because when the bigger trees fall, they crush the 
smaller ones. Here again is an instance where the ingenuity of 
the Bukidnons is displayed. Experience and training count a lot 
in cutting the trees. When they cut, they know where it should 
fall as desired. Only experienced Bukidnons are allowed to fell 
the big trees. The others take charge of cutting the big branches 
off the felled trees. When the area has been cleared, the cut 
branches are spread all over to cover the big timbers. These are 
left to dry. The activity of cutting trees and making a patch in a 
thick forest is called kaingin in some regions and so-ong in 
others. The term so-ong may have been popularly used as a varia- 
tion from kaingin since one has to go under (a term for 
so-ong) the thick bushes in order to cut the trees. When the 
leaves and twigs have dried sufficiently, a day for burning is 
set. Burning takes place at noon and at night. Cooperative labor 
is again displayed in this activity to avoid any burning of other 
fields not yet ready. Accidental burning of virgin forests is also 
prevented. Burning takes place in April and May. Over the 
Southeastern part of Negros mountains are smoke and fire during 
these months. The unburned timbers are left to decay or burned 
singly from time to time during the year, 
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Friendly Bukidnons with the author. 
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(Up) Two vigorous young Bukidnons with the triangular 
variety of G-strings. 
(Below) The author with two Bukidnon children. 
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(Up) Grinding corn with a stone grinder ( galingan.) 
(Below) Kettles bought from coastal regions. 


The “Sakayan” (boat) is a cultural artifact of the Bukidnons 
used during the full moon ceremonies at sunset on the porch 
of the house to propitiate the spirits. They place in it tuba 
(coconut wine), chicken meat and rice cooked without salt and 
offer them to the spirits. 


A typical kaingin after the burning. In May, t his field will be planted to corn or upland 
rice (Bisaya.) 
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The sowing of corn grains comes immediately after the first 
rains in May. By observing the position of the constellation 
Orion (Balatik), the natives can know when the rains will 
come. Corn seeds have been prepared for this purpose all the 
time. In the mountains of Bais, Tanjay, and Siaton, the Bukid- 
nons plant corn, while in the mountains of Santa Catalina, Baya- 
wan, they plant palay. Corn is the basic staple used by the peo- 
ple of Bais, Tanjay, and Siaton; that of Bayawan and Santa 
Catalina, palay. The diffusion of these staples into the moun- 
tain areas is not difficult to understand since the Bukidnons in 
these areas trade with the coastal people adjacent to their clear- 
ings and copy from the Christians what crops they raise. The 
fields are carefully guarded at night from wild pigs (bakatin) 
and wild chickens during the day, These animals eat the seeds. 
It is at this time of the year that the Bukidnons hunt for the 
wild pigs to minimize the problem of watching the fields at 
night. The fields are sometimes fenced but all over the South- 
eastern portion of Negros there are many fields not enclosed 
sinte the Bukidnons rely so much on fate. It is believed that 
a field is attacked by wild pigs because the owner did not com- 
ply with some of the ceremonies required in planting, there- 
fore the taglogars (supernatural beings) are displeased; or per- 
haps the planting was not timed according to established tradi- 
tions. If the owner planted on an even number date bad luck 
would likely come. A field is sure to be attacked by wild pigs 
if a woman who helped in the sowing of the seeds had her mens- 
truation. If the plants should grow they would become yellow- 
ish and would finally die. 


Sowing the seeds of corn and upland palay is uniform among 
Southeastern Negros Bukidnons, For corn, men punch holes 
in the ground with sharp-pointed sticks about six feet long and 
the women drop five kernels of corn into the holes, The same 
method is used for rice except that the number of grains drop- 
ped into the holes ranges from 10 to 15 grains. 


Shifting agriculture, although the pattern of culture for 
the Southeastern Negros Bukidnons, has been the subject of 
great concern by the Republic of the Philippines’ Bureau of For- 
estry because of the destruction it has caused to the public for- 
est, proclaimed timberland, communal forests, communal pasture, 
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and forest reserve. An intensive campaign was waged during 
the summer of 1955 up to the present to bring to justice all 
violators. It must be mentioned in passing that the law to pro- 
tect our forests was passed on June 8, 1939 as Commonwealth 
Act No. 447. Section 2751 of this Act has the following impor- 
tant provisions: 


Without written permission of the Director of For- 
estry or his duly authorized representative, it shall be 
unlawful for any person wilfully to enter upon any pub- 
lic forest... and occupy same or to make caingin there- 
in or in any manner destroy such forest or part there- 
of, or to cause any damage to the timber stand and 
other forest products and other forest growth found 
therein, or to assist, aid or abet any other person to 
do it. 


This act was enforced very rigidly in the summer of 1955 by 
the employment of personnel known as forest guards, The tra- 
gic thing about the work of the forest guards was that instead 
of going into the interior forests to advise or warn violators, 
they simply went to the nearest forest area, inquired from one 
person the names of violators. He listed them and submitted his 
list to the local chief of police for the arrest. The great num- 
ber of persons who have been arrested were the Christian set- 
tlers who have oppressed and pushed farther into the interior 
the Bukidnons. 


The Bureau of Forestry personnel followed the law to the 
letter but they have not made provisions for the resettlement 
of these arrested groups. For example, in the last paragraph 
of Commonwealth Act No. 447, this provision is found: 


No person who has occupied any portion of these 
forests in good faith for more than five years prior 
to the approval of this Act shall be subject to the pe- 
nalty prescribed herein. Should the area so occupied 
be found to be more fitted for agricultural than for tim- 
ber purposes, the same may be disposed of in favor of 
the actual occupant or occupants.... 


The above provision is cited merely as a case in point where 
the arresting parties from the government are not familiar with 
government laws, Even if a person has occupied the forest 
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land from time immemorial, he is to be arrested because he 
has made a clearing in the forest lands. This is one problem 
that has not been solved by local officials. Most of the instruc- 
tions come from Manila, the capital of the Philippines, and are 
sent to all forest rangers all over the country for execution 
regardless of whether the instructions suit one locality or not. 


The Philippines has realized this as one serious problem. 
When the late President Magsaysay assumed office, he asked 
other government agencies to help solve this problem and to 
implement his program of more food production in the inte- 
rior regions. The Department of Justice acted fast because 
all over the country homesteaders and Bukidnons have been 
flooding local jails and it became a serious drain on the treas- 
ury since they have to be fed. 


The Department of Justice acting on this problem released 
Circular No. 17 on February 25, 1955 addressed to all provincial 
and city fiscals and attorneys and to all justices of the peace 
the. following salient points: 


In the event that there are still immigrants or ho- 
mesteaders who, in good faith, violate forestry or land 
laws and complaints are filed in your office or in the 
Justice of the Peace Courts, it is requested that they 
be informed of the proper procedure to adopt, in order 
that they may not run afoul of the law, calling their 
attention to.... B, F, Form No. 24-7, known as Tree- 
Farm Lease Agreement, which has just been autho- 
rized and adopted by the National Forestry Council. 
You may indicate to them that, for their convenience, 
they consult the local forestry or land officials. 

The tree farm lease agreement if well disseminated by the 
local forest rangers to the interior peoples, would minimize 
violators since the government can lease to any Filipino citi- 
zen of legal age, for 25 years, renewable for another 25 years, 
at the lessee’s option, a portion of the public forest. The leas- 
see agrees to plant and raise in the land covered by the lease 
agreement economic trees or perennials such as coffee, cacao, 
citrus, lansones, coconut, abaca, and other plants of similar 
growth habit. The leasee should pay to the government of the 
Philippines an annual rental of P0.60 per hectare for the first 
five years; thereafter the rental shall be on the basis of a 
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percentage of the gross income, not to exceed 7 per cent to be 
fixed, for different kinds of crops, by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and approved by the President of the Philippines. 


Some of the requirements the government want from the 
lessee is to plant at least 20 per cent of the area within one 
year from the issuance of the lease; at least 60 per cent of 
the total area within two years and the whole area within three 
years, otherwise the government who is the lessor may reduce 
the area commensurate with the ability of the lessee to make 
use of the area. 


The attempt on the part of the past and present adminis- 
tration to help the interior peoples get their own land would, 
in the future, conserve some of our best timber lands. The 
present practice of cutting tress without government supervi- 
sion may someday make our mountains denuded, barren and 
and may ultimately become veritable deserts. 


One defect of the present law on kaingins is the fact 
that numerous violations have been penalized only with no- 
minal fines and imprisonment without the court ordering the 
eviction of the offenders from the lands and the forfeiture to 
the government of any construction or improvement made on 
the land as provided by Commonwealth Act No. 447, approved 
on June 8, 1939. The result has been the continued occupancy 
and destruction of the public forests, thus giving no end to the 
troubles occasioned thereby. The present administration is doing 
everything in its power to enforce this law to the letter. What 
results it would bring is a matter of speculation. 


The Bukidnons of Southeastern Negros have realized the 
seriousness of forest destruction. They have realized that there 
are areas not good for kaingin agriculture but with lowland 
Christians penetrating into the interior who are wantonly des- 
troying the virgin forests, the Bukidnons have no say, 
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The Origin, Folkways and Customs 
of the Bilaans of Southern Cotabato 


SANTIAGO B. CABRERA, FMS 


Introduction 


Due to the multiplicity of tribes that inhabit Cotabato prov- 
ince, one may get the idea that researches and discussions on 
customs, beliefs and ways of life of the different tribes are un- 
important. Tribes from different parts of the Philippines rub 
elbows very often in the market places and other sites of gather- 
ing and the variety of dialects is no longer a novelty to the 
reader, The novelty of one tribe in its mode of dressing or 
other usages becomes passé as time wears on. However, the 
attention given during the first contact with a different ob- 
ject leaves traces which come to the fore whenever efforts are 
made to recall them. 


The following are the recollections of the author about his 
association with the Bilaan tribe. To confirm or correct pos- 
sible wrong notions about them, the author refers to his sister, 
Rosario B. Cabrera, who has been teaching in Notre Dame of 
Bulol since 1959, and to the Bilaan maid in his mother’s house. 
Notre Dame of Bulol is the first Catholic Elementary school 
for Bilaans opened in 1953 by Rev. Brother Felix Gilligan, FMS. 


Theories of Origin 


The origin of the Bilaan tribe that inhabits the mountain 
ranges of southern Cotabato is shrouded in legend and mystery. 
The Bilaans, believed that they came from the direct creation of 
MELU—the creator who sits on top of the clouds. They say 
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that in the beginning there were only two beings in the universe; 
MELU, the creator of every thing that occupies the span of 
heaven, and TAU DALOM TANA, the keeper of the region be- 
neath the earth where souls of good Bilaans go after the spirit 
leaves the body. 


Melu is a huge man sitting on top of the clouds and he 
is very white in complexion. He is so proud of his complexion 
that he made sure he would not lose this whiteness by rubbing 
his body constantly with a stone from the river. The flakes 
that fell accumulated, After sometime, the pile of flakes be- 
came so high that it bothered him. He decided to create two 
beings like himself from the scurf and these were the first two 
human beings, While MELU was molding the two beings, TAU 
DALOM TANA came up from beneath the earth and asked 
leave from MELU to let him finish fashioning the two beings. 
An argument ensued and in the end MELU gave in to TAU 
DALOM TANA to finish the molding of two first beings. When 
Tau Dalom Tana came, two parts of the body were not yet 
finished, and one of these was the nose. TAU DALOM TANA 
attached the nose but he put it upside down. MELU forgot 
about the other part of one of the beings and when both went 
back to their regions one being was missing a part. It so hap- 
pened that a great rain came and the two newly created beings 
were almost inundated. MELU decided to come back and when 
he did so, he corrected the nose, but forgot to add the missing 
part. So thus came to being our first parents, one different 
from the other. 


Anthropologists have the suspicion that the Bilaans belong 
to the first wave of Indonesians who migrated to the Philip- 
pines 5,000 or 6,000 years ago. This assumption could be true 
as it is quite evident that the Bilaan language has a similarity 
with that of the natives of Java especially in the vowel system. 
Though the Bilaan language belongs to the Malayo-Polynesian 
or Austronesian language, it differs from other Philippine lan- 
guages for they have seven vowel phonemes. ‘Comparison of 
the Bilaan vowel system with the Javanese, as indicated by 


1 JAMES and GGLADYs DEAN, “The Phonemes of-Bilaan,” Philippine 
Journal of Science, Vol. 84, No. 3, pp. 311-313. 
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Dempwolff, shows the two to be very similar. We do not know 
whether the seven vowel phones listed for Javanese are all 
phonemes, but the parallel is close enough to deserve attention. 
Word initial consonant clusters and final H rarely occur in 
Philippine language.” 


The definite time of their arrival in the Philippines and 
their retreat to the mountain region are yet to be established. 
There are very few records about the Bilaans and most of the 
articles written about them are studies of their language and 
some superficial investigations of their origin. Historians be- 
lieve that they migrated to the Philippines after the land bridge 
between the Philippines and the mainland was submerged by 
the melting of the big Asian glacier. It is alleged that they 
were the first group that came to the Philippines using the boat 
as a means of transportation from island to island. 


Before the coming of the second wave of Indonesians, they 
settled the wide Koronadal Valley, and the Buluan area. For 
convenience of identification and protection, they grouped them- 
selves and thus came the arbitrary division of the group. Those 
inhabiting the mountain side called themselves TAGALAGAD; 
while those in the cogonal area dubbed themselves TAGAKO- 
GON; those around Buluan lake chose to be called BULUANES 
and those close to the Manobos elected to be identified with the 
following: BIRA-AN; BARA-AN; BLAAN; BILAN; or BILA- 
AN. From the last group named, descended the tribe that in- 
habits the mountain ranges of the Koronadal area. The customs 
of these groups vary as they adopted some of the customs of 
their neighboring tribes, 


Being a nomadic people, it is quite difficult to know exactly 
what is the Bilaan population of the Philippines today. In the 
latest census, they were not listed as a group. This is not due 
to indifference on the part of the census taker, but to try count- 
ing them would be almost impossible. However, Rev. Father 
George Nolan, C.P., the parish priest of the Bilaans who lives 
with them in the mountains, estimated the number to be sixty 
thousand, while in 1955 James and Gladys Dean approximated 
it to be twenty thousand. 


2 Dean, JaMes and GLabYs, Op, Cit., p. 313. 
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THEIR CULTURE 


Although they belong to the same ethnic group as the Ma- 
nobos, Tagabili and other cultural minorities, they differ from 
them not only in the legend of creature, but also in language, 
and the design of their abaca clothes, The intricate design has 
a central section made up of white thread as contrasted to those 
of the Tagabilis and the Kalagans. The ceremonies for different 
occasions are also different. 


The homelife of the Bilaans is a rather loose affair. Pa- 
rental discipline is almost nil. Children roam at will and be- 
cause of this, promiscuity among unmarried girls is quite pre- 
valent. Among the married women, however, it is not per- 
mitted and those who violate the code of marital fidelity are 
often punished with slavery or death. The father has the last 
word in the family and polygamy among the affluent is quite 
prevalent. A man can have as many wives as he can afford 
provided he pays the SUNGOD-Dowry to the father of the girl 
he wished to marry, A man is not allowed to marry another 
woman however until the first wife has borne him a child. 
When a man has many wives, the importance of a wife is reck- 
oned by her seniority in marriage. The first wife is the favor- 
ite and she allots the work to the others. Close blood relation- 
ship forbids marriage. 


Bilaan Homes 


A typical Bilaan house consists of an elevated bamboo plat- 
form resting on four posts with a grass roof and sometimes 
with thin bamboo or cogon walls to keep the dampness out, The 
house furnishing is simple. For tables and chairs, the family 
uses the bamboo floor and it is also on the floor where the family 
eats and sleeps. The only permanent fixtures are the 
mosquito net, reed mat and the CABONG—a hollow bamboo 
tube with which they carry water from the spring. If the fam- 
ily is wealthy there would be some brass gongs and KOLIN- 
TANG—brass xylophone, ancient Chinese porcelain plates and 
artifacts, an artistic brass chest which have been passed on 
through generations for their betel nuts, _ 
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The family is rarely together, except at night. They do 
not have regular meal times and when one is hungry all one 
does is cook the rice or fish or any other food that may be 
available. Quite often, there is not enough food so they have 
to rely on fruits. Frequently, they just have one full meal a 
day. As farmers, they are quite lazy. Foresight is unheard of. 
They follow the adage, “Live for today, for tomorrow you will 
die.” After they harvest their produce they sell most of it and 
with the money from the sale, they buy goods that are quite 
expensive and sometimes useless, It is not rare for a Bilaan 
to barter his whole harvest of palay for a mangy horse. 


Because of lack of food they become vulnerable to all kinds 
of diseases. Tuberculosis, skin ulcers, leprosy,—physical ill- 
nesses of every type are prevalent. About ninety percent of the 
Bilaans are beset with hookworm and other intestinal parasites. 
When there are occasions to consult qualified medical doctors, 
Bilaans resort to their quack doctors who are usually the AL- 
MOS. Ringworm is looked upon as a blessing from MELU. 
They believe that man came from the scurf of MELU as their 
legend of creation attests. Another contributing factor to the 
prevalence of physical illness is their lack of knowledge of ele- 
mentary hygiene, Very often they do not change their clothes 
until tattered. Before the second world war, it was a common 
sight to see Bilaans take a bath with their clothes on. Taking 
a bath is a luxury for them and they seldom do it. 


Woman’s Position 


Among Bilaans, the woman does not have much to say in 
family affairs and in the government. She is subservient to 
the male. When they are married the husband is almost like 
a slave master. During mealtimes the wife or wives wait on 
the husband. If the couple owns a horse, it is the husband who 
rides the horse when travelling and the woman walks and also 
carries the child, It is usually the woman who carries the load 
on her back while the man walks leisurely in front of her and 
the children. It is quite a sight to see a Bilaan family travel- 
ling on foot. The man leads the way and the family follows 
him in single file. 
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Women cannot be datus but they can acquire power by 
being an ALMOS. ALMOS are middle-aged women who com- 
municate with the spirits. They are the medicine men of the 
tribe, They are respected by the community because they are 
supposed to possess supernatural powers. They offer sacrifices 
for the tribe to the spirits and the different gods. Nobody 
dares offend them for fear of calling a curse upon the offender. 
They foretell one’s coming fortune or misfortune. 


Every girl from the age of five is eligible for marriage. 
It is common to see young teen-age girls on the family way. 
It is not surprising therefore for Bilaan women to age early. 
As soon as they get married, they work in the Kaingin and 
assume household chores while the husband takes it easy in 
the shade, If he has many wives the first wife supervises the 
rest. 


Marriage Customs 


The marriage customs of the Bilaans are similar to those 
of the Magindanaw. The father of the boy approaches the pa- 
rents of the girl and offers a SONGOD-dowry for the girl. Busi- 
ness acumen comes to the fore, The barter price could be a 
horse, an AGONG (Brass gong), pieces of clothing, or in time 
of famine even a little food. In some remote areas where 
civilization has not yet penetrated, young children are forced 
to undergo unspeakable orgiastic rites. These horrible ordeals 
are so unnatural that even the natives try to keep it as a 
tribal secret. Often children die, victims of the lust of their 
elders. All these are arranged by bartering property with the 
parents of the child.’ 


The ceremonies vary according to status of the family. 
Among the less affluent the rite is not too elaborate. The young 
couple enter a mosquito net with seven other mosquito nets 
folded on top, While the couple is inside the PANDITA calls 
on FELU to bless the union of the two. After an inter- 
val of time a signal is given and the groom signifies his 


3 NoLAN, C.P., Fr. GEORGE, “Priest Among the Aborigines,” Sign, 
Vol. 45, No. 3, October, 1965, pp. 13-23. 
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acceptance of the bride, Among the very poor no ceremonies 
are needed. The girl is brought to the house of the boy and 
they start to live as husband and wife. The feast after the 
ceremony depends upon the wealth of the groom’s parents. 


Among the Christian Bilaans, old ways are still evident. 
The groom wears multi-colored knee-length pants made of abaca 
hemp, In the groom’s hand is a poisoned spear. His spouse 
walks immediately in front of him, giving the impression that 
he has just speared her. The bride’s attire is loaded with orna- 
ments, It is embroidered with exquisite designs. Her jewelry 
is literally from head to foot. You can hear her long before 
you see her. She is weighed down by many strings of colored 
beads and around her neck are necklaces festooned with trin- 
kets, shells and bells. On her wrists and ankles are bracelets 
and anklets with bells encased in them. The toes are covered 
with rings with bells and as she walks the bells jingle and the 
bracelets and anklets rattle. Their fingers are adorned with 
multicolored rings. Their teeth are filled and stained with betel 
nuts. The crowning touch is the bride’s hairdo. Many brides 
wear a spray of blonde goat’s hair, standing up straight like 
the comb of a rooster running across the center of the head.‘ 


After the ceremonies, the couple meet their visitors and a 
big celebration follows. Show of affection between the newly 
weds is not the same as is usually seen among the civilized peo- 
ple. Under no circumstances do they kiss each other, Their 
sign of affection and esteem, whether within the family or to- 
ward those whom they esteem, is putting the hand to their 
mouth as if to bite it. It is not unusual if sometimes they do 
bite the hand. 


Beliefs and Ceremonies 


The Bilaahs profess the animo-deist religion. Many of the 
native tribes of Cotabato call them KAPIL-meaning pagans. 
Some historians label them as such which is not true. They 
believe in a supreme being—MELU, who is the creator of the 
universe. Besides MELU they believe in minor gods such as 


4 NOLAN, Fr. GEORGE, Op. Cit., pp. 13-23. 
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LAMOT TA MANGAYO—god of war, DIWATA—god of har- 
vest. The ALMOS offer sacrifices to the gods and spirits. Be- 
sides the worship they offer to the gods they also offer oblation 
to appease the devil and the spirits. They are very supersti- 
tious and they always attribute calamities to the doings of the 
evil spirits. 


They are firm believers in supernatural charms-ANTING- 
ANTING. The anting-anting could be the tooth of a crocodile, 
roots of trees or maybe just colored glass which somebody has 
found in a big balite tree. To own one is the ambition of many 
young Bilaans. The price of one is so ridiculous that quite 
often, a man may part with his horse to possess one, They 
usually get them from the ALMOS. 


War Ceremony 


Before the whole tribe goes to war, a complicated ceremony 
is performed by the warriors with the chieftain as the celebrant. 
Wars are usually caused by rivalry of the different factions to 
possess good hunting grounds or when one member of the tribe 
has been killed by another tribe. The rite starts with the datu 
taking a shield and laying it in the middle of the assembled 
warriors. He puts betel nuts and leg anklets on them and sig- 
nals the warriors to lay their spears, bows and arrows and KAM- 
PILANS-big bolos with razor sharp edges on the shield, He 
goes through many motions to invoke the god of war—LAMOT 
TA MANGAYO and MELU and begs them to give them victory 
over their enemy. After the ceremony the warriors pick up their 
arms and proceed to meet the enemy. 


Planting Ceremony 


When the kaifigin is ready for planting, the husband and 
wife bring the SINA-AL in the middle of the clearing, Most 
often the SINA-AL—platform is built right on the spot by 
the husband and wife, Before the sun rises, the family brings 
food to the SINA-AL which will be used by the almos to offer 
to DIWATA to insure a good harvest. When the sun rises, the 
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family with their neighbors come to the clearing with seedlings 
and the planting begins. They use sharpened sticks to make 
holes in the ground where the seedlings are deposited. 


Harvesting Ceremony 


The harvesting ceremony is more elaborate and takes more 
time. When the field is ready for harvesting, all the neighbors 
are invited to celebrate the PANDOMAN, This takes place in 
the house of the datu. If this house is not big enough to accom- 
modate the celebrants, an open space adjacent to the chieftain’s 
house is utilized. The datu takes two bundles of the old har- 
vested palay and puts them on a mat, After putting the stacked 
palay on the mat he thrusts a spear beside the bundle and in- 
vokes the names of MELU and DIWATA to seek a good harvest 
and thank them for the protection given to the produce from 
pestilence and calamities. The rest participate in the ceremony 
by forming a circle around the mat and follow the rites in great 
silence. 


On the following morning, the whole community goes to 
the field to harvest the palay. After all the palay has been 
harvested, each one carries the palay he harvested to the house 
of the owner. When all the bundles of palay are accounted 
for, the husband and wife start the dance to the beat of the 
gongs and kolintang. Everyone follows and the merry-making 
usually lasts till nightfall. 


Burial Ceremony 


Death among Bilaans is a bad omen, When a member of 
the family dies, an almos is called to offer prayers of appease- 
ment to the gods and to offer sacrifices. Other members of the 
tribe look for the hollow trunk of a tree to be used as a coffin. 
After the corpse is dressed and prepared for burial, it is placed 
inside the hollow trunk and the coffin is strung up the highest 
tree. There the coffin is left to the elements until it decays and 
falls to the ground. The family leaves the place and looks for 
another spot to kaingin, Before leaving the spot, they burn 
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the hut so that no other member may receive the same curse 
from the gods. 


When death comes to a Bilaan datu, his whole village stops 
all forms of work and recreation. The subjects gather in his 
house to give moral support to the family and help in the pre- 
paration of the burial. The wake usually lasts from three to 
six days. Itis not surprising therefore that sometimes the corpse 
starts to stink even before the burial. Ceremonies and sacri- 
fices are offered by the pandita and the almos. If the datu 
does not have a son to succeed him, it is during the wake that 
the successor is selected. In some remote area the selection 
of the successor is done through a gruesome contest, The rivals 
for chieftain go through a contest of taking possession of the 
sealed coffin from the other stalwarts after a signal is given. 
The one that succeeds in tearing it away from the rest becomes 
the next datu. In other places, it is based on leadership and 
personality, 


Christianization of the Bilaans 


When the first settlers from Luzon and the Visayas came 
to settle in the Koronadal Valley under the leadership of General 
Paulino Santos, the Bilaans had had no contact with civilization. 
This was twenty-eight years ago, For a while the Bilaans were 
hostile to the newcomers. Some of them were cheated of their 
cows and horses and as a result distrust toward the “cris- 
tianos” was implanted, They did not want to have anything 
to do with the “cristianos”. Their hunting grounds were being 
opened and the wild pigs and deer were getting scarce. They 
were forced to retreat to the hinterlands, Their lands were 
being awarded to the Christians. Overtures of friendship were 
refused. Unscrupulous Christians grabbed the land reserved 
for them. Some of their datus started selling land that did 
not belong to them, This practice is still going on today. 


The government has taken some action to help the Bilaans 
but formal education was not brought to them until recently. 
Private entities have done more. These have penetrated the 
hinterlands to bring Christ to the natives. Protestant groups 
have been active even before the war. Protestant ministers 
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have adopted promising Bilaans and sent them to school so 
that they could go back to their people and teach them the 
fundamentals of the Christian religion. Bibles were distributed 
to those who could read, Medical clinics were set up to treat 
their ailments. 


The Catholic faith was formally introduced to them in 1953. 
Brother Felix Gilligan, FMS, with some high school students 
began catechising the Bilaans in 1953, In the beginning, cathe- 
chism classes were held on Saturdays in the house of a datu. 
Later a permanent school building was erected in Bulol. Mr. 
Geronimo Nelmida was hired to stay permanently in Bulol to 
take care of the running of the school which was converted 
into a regular Elementary school with religion as a regular 
subject. Qualified teachers were hired, Bishop Gerard Mongeau 
and the Oblate Fathers offered to pay their salaries, The 
approval of the Bureau of Private Schools was given to the 
school which was called the Notre Dame of Bulol. 


When Brother Felix was transferred, Brother Peter Eus- 
tace Cassidy, FMS, took his place. Brother Peter found it dif- 
ficult to keep the Bilaans permanently in Bulol, A clinic was 
opened and he sent letters of appeal to the United States for 
medicine, food, and clothing to be distributed to the Bilaans. 
The response from the United States was very encouraging and 
later relief from the Catholic Relief Services started to come 
from Mr. Lee Sanborn in Manila. With these devices many 
Bilaans were prevailed upon to stay and settle in Bulol. 


In 1959 Cotabato was divided into two dioceses and the 
southern part was entrusted to the Passionist Fathers, The 
running of Notre Dame of Bulol was given to them and Rev. 
George Nolan, C.P., was assigned as the first parish priest and 
director of Bulol. He is still the director of the school and 
parish priest. Other schools for Bilaans and Tagabilis have been 
opened since. Father Rex Mansmann is assigned to head the 
Sta. Cruz Mission in Lake Sebu for the Tagabilis, 


As a result of the opening of the schools for the Bilaans, 
Father George Nolan estimates that about two thousand Bilaans 
have embraced the Catholic faith. Many Bilaans are now 
studying in the different Notre Dame high schools in southern 
Cotabato. Some have had vocational training and they are back 
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among their people teaching them to improve their livelihood. 
Some are now employed in the Notre Dame schools for Bilaans 
as teachers of vocational subjects. 


What has our government done for them? It is a shame 
that this cultural minority is being neglected. A few years ago, 
the Bilaans of the Davao area revolted and the government had 
to send troops to suppress the uprising. These revolts were 
published in our newspapers, One of these articles appeared 
in the Philippine Free Press of February 18, 1961. In that 
article Atty. Abdulkarim Mangelen, Malacañang investigator, 
gave the following reasons for the revolt: 


1. Land owned by the Bilaans since time immemorial 
was arbitrarily awarded to the Christian settlers; 


2. Christians who bought lands from the natives did not 
pay the full price; and 

8. The confusion resulting from unsettled boundaries be- 
tween Malalag, Sulop, Matanao and overlapping of juris- 
diction. 
Thus, in most cases justice has been denied com- 
plainants, since court jurisdiction cannot be clarified until 
the boundary disputes have been settled, 


The author hopes that this short article about the Bilaans 
will generate interest in the study of their culture which is very 
rich and that our government will do something about their 
plight. 
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The Bataks of Sumurod and Kalakuasan 


JOSE A. SAMSON 


Introduction 


The barrio of San Rafael, located sixty-seven and a 
half kilometers slightly northeast of the well-known port of 
Puerto Princesa in mid-eastern Palawan, is a sparsely settled 
town boasting of a population no more than 300 people, the ma- 
jority of whom are Christians (Catholics). The barrio itself 
stands on a rectangular level ground with a land area less than 
one kilometer long and half a kilometer wide nestling near the 
foot of two adjacent mountains: Mt. Sinabuyan on the left and 
Mt. Inabutan on the right and situated closer to the town. Less 
than 500 yards away and to the front of the barrio lies the 
sea with three elongated islands jutting out of the waters to 
the right and extending between the islands and a long, na- 
tural, sandy breakwater to the left. 


Access to the barrio of San Rafael is made possible by a dusty 
and half-graveled highway running from Puerto Princesa, over 
and between three small mountain chains and passing through 
the several tiny barrios of San Miguel, San Pedro, San Jose, 
Tagburos, Bakungan, Sta. Cruz, Salvacion, Manalo, Marayugon, 
Lukbuan, Mauyon and Babuyan in that sequence. The same 
narrow road serves as the solitary highway that divides San 
Rafael longitudinally with the majority of the nipa huts along 
the left side of the road on the mountain side, and the school- 
house and a number of other nipa huts aligned on the right side 
of the highway on the seaward side. 


Barrio San Rafael is a poor town with little to be proud of 
aside from its small elementary school house and a tiny sari-sari 
store which provides nothing more than a half-dozen packs of 
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muscadas (chewing tobacco) and cigarettes, three or four bot- 
tles of shu-Hock-Tong (Chinese wine) and a woeful number of 
old assorted sardine and beef canned goods. The little supply 
of Sui-Hock-Tong is frequently depleted by the periodical forays 
of the Bataks, who, upon coming to town and finding them- 
selves with some rice to trade, would visit the store for a short 
heavy drinking bout. 


The water supply of San Rafael comes from two old artesian 
wells which give a bluish, flat-tasting water which must be 
boiled lest the man who drinks it be stricken with diarrhea or 
dysentery. The church services of the town (the church being 
a dilapidated hovel devoid of even a candlestick) comes once a 
week in the form of a simple priestly prayer and offering, with- 
out a mass except on a feast day once a year. 


The miraculously successful survival and maintenance of 
Barrio San Rafael falls upon the hands of a benevolent middle- 
aged man—the president of the small barrio parent-teacher as- 
sociation and a much respected and beloved individual—our good 
friend Mr. Nalika who made possible the safety of our trip 
and exploration to the inner jungles of Sumurod and Kalakua- 
san. He not only arranged for the native couriers and pack 
carriers who accompanied us but also made personal sacrifices 
for insuring our safety by contacting the chief of the Sumurods 
and the Kalakuasan Bataks, Kapitan Tomeng and Kapitan Isidro, 


From Barrio San Rafael one has to trek northwestward 
through two kilometers of thickets and jungles towards the di- 
rection of Mt. Inabutay in order to reach the small village of 
Sumurod, home of one group of the Batak community led by 
Kapitan Tomeng. On the other hand, to reach the community 
of Kalakuasan in the Tanabag area one has to travel two kilo- 
meters northwestward along the highway to Tanabag and from 
this miserable barrio trek westward through three kilometers 
of jungles in order to reach the village of Kalakuasan, home of 
the Batak community led by Kapitan Isidro. 


If Barrio San Rafael proves to be a most disappointing 
town, the village of Sumurod is tragic by comparison. Nest- 
ling on a very narrow valley between Mt. Inabutay at the back 
and Mount Sinabuyan on the front, the village boasts of a wealth 
of seven dilapidated huts, each almost barren of furniture ex- 
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cept of improvised benches, old tin cans, water jars and soft- 
drink bottles. Invariably, however, one would find inserted be- 
tween the bamboo networks of the huts a bow and several 
bamboo arrows, the basic weapon of the Bataks. 


. Sumurod shelters no more then eleven Batak families (or 
a total of 32 inhabitants counting men, women and children). 
The tribe is led by the chief Tamong, a short and slim-built; 
man of about 38 years, curly haired, thicklipped and an indi- 
vidual of wide-set eyes, beloved by the natives of his tribe, 


The death rate among these people exceeds the birth rate 
by two to one and the Bataks of Sumurod are presently facing 
fast and inevitable extinction. A substantial number of the 
natives are plagued by malaria, an ailment which this au- 
thor himself contracted during his stay with them. During 
the fourteen days that we spent among these people, we found 
that a third of the population also suffered from influenza, Not 
a few were ill of a skin disease which peeled off the skin and 
made the natives persistently scratch themselves. For remedy 
of these different ailments, the people of Sumurod depended 
greatly upon their witchdoctor or herbalist, a small, thick- 
built, middle-aged man who went by the name Awa and 
who claimed to possess a number of secret nostrums among them 
a herb which when simply smelled could cure any form of 
snakebite. A counterpart of Awa among the Kalakuasan tribe 
of Tanabag is Kaludong, a young man about 27 years, a haughty 
and highly secretive herbalist who refused to give any informa- 
tion concerning the natural pharmacopeia he utilized in his cures. 
The leader of the Kalakuasan tribe is Kapitan Isidro Ronman- 
tiko, a middle-aged, slender-built man who, at the time of our 
visit was seriously ill, having been gored and bitten by a wild 
boar. In spite of Kaludong’s medicine, Kapitan Isidro’s leg 
had swollen immensely and had to be attended to by Dr, Talao, 
the medical member of our party. 


The Bataks of Kalakuasan in Tanabag consist of about 20 
families or a total of 47 inhabitants living in Sugod, a village of 
14 small huts. Like the Sumurods, half of the Sugod popula- 
tion were suffering from malaria and influenza. All in all the 
Bataks are a pitiful tribe but being primarily creatures adapted 
to the vicissitudes and deprivations of mountain and jungle life, 
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the people bore their misery with the indifference of the Stoics 
and with the joy of nonchalant semi-hedonists. During ‘the 
whole two weeks of our stay with the tribes in the jungle not 
once did we hear a complaint, whether of pain, illness 
or hunger. And yet the Bataks flock by our camp during meal 
times, hoping to share our meager repasts. They came in 
flocks during the distribution of goods and gifts, craving to pos- 
sess even a single pack of black native cigarettes, 


There is a certain amount of dignity and pride in these 
people—a pride and dignity tempered with craftiness born of 
desperation to survive. Upon receiving gifts of rosaries, for 
example, some would deliberately destroy the article so that 
they could come back, show the destroyed object, and obtain 
another in its place without need of returning the broken ar- 
ticle. Secretly they would then repair the old rosary and ma- 
nifest joy at having successfully procured two rosaries instead 
of one. The same technique would hold true at the distribu- 
tion of rice. A native would return an hour later and claim 
that his wife was ill and could not obtain her share personally. 
Inquiries later showed that the man was not even married. All 
these do not prove that the Bataks were dishonest people. They 
simply showed that the natives were so desperately poor that 
they learned to devise ways and means for “legitimately” ac- 
quiring property necessary for their crude life. That the Ba- 
taks are, at heart, honest people is demonstrated by the fact 
that no single member of our camp lost an article, expensive 
or worthless, during the whole of our stay with the tribes. 
The Bataks would trick you into giving them things but they 
would never take an article without some knowledge or permis- 
sion of the owner. Abstracting from the implications of crafti- 
ness this is a worthy tradition respected by the majority of the 
simple-living Bataks. 


1. The Origin and Typological 
Character of the Bataks 


As far as can be ascertained from the natives themselves, 
the name “Batak” derived its origin from an old Cuyunin term 
signifying “Mountain People.” The Bataks claim themselves 
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to be the original aborigines of Palawan. As Tomang, the 
chief of the Sumurods, says: “We have been here even before 
the settlers arrived.” And yet, all evidences—among them a 
study of the Batak typology and language—indicate the origin 
of people to have arisen from the first settlers that migrated 
from the Malayan Archipelago through Sulu and Palawan. At 
present, outside of the group to be found in the Island of Coron 
in the extreme North, the concentration of the tribe is localized 
in central and mid-eastern Palawan, particularly the villages of 
Sumurod, Kalakuasan, Ilaban, Tanabag, Languguan, Taramay 
and Karamay, 

In physical appearance the Bataks are generally short of 
stature, the male averaging a height of five feet three inches 
while the female average a height of four feet nine inches. 
Anthropometrically, the natives may be said to be generally of 
slender, sinewy build. Dark brown in complexion, with black, 
wavy hair, this people’s face is typically Malay in appearance, 
oval in shape, with slightly prominent cheek bones, wide-set 
eyes of dark brown pigmentation, moderately cropped eyebrows 
and thick-set, wide very low bridged noses. Many of the natives 
have slightly protruding, round abdomens. The typical appear- 
ance of the Batak typology is exemplified by Dumong, a mem- 
ber of the Sumurod tribe, whose picture is presented in this 
monograph. 


2. Costumes and Apparels of the Bataks 


Among the many tribes of Palawan, the Bataks emerge as 
the most culturally primitive in customs and habits. Even their 
costumes and apparel show this—the male generally possessing 
only two G-Strings, one for the common-day wear which the 
natives use until it is worn out and thus have to be replaced 
by a newly made one and the other, a more elaborately design- 
ed article used only on festive occasions. The G-string is made 
from the bark of trees which is pounded flat with blunt wood 
until it gains a smooth texture. This is then dried in the sun. 
The final product resembles a rough-woven fibrous cloth. 


The common-day wear G-string is simple and devoid of 
designs while the festive G-string is ornamented with red 
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striped lines by means of colored dyes abstracted from the 
sap of trees or plants. Aside from the G-string, the Batak male 
usually carries a small dagger crudely fashioned of tin or flat- 
tened steel, the metal of which is derived through trade with 
people from adjacent barrios. The Batak male also carries with 
him, tied to his G-string belt, a small rattan-woven basket which 
serves as a container for betel nut and chewing tobacco, com- 
modities dear to the heart of all Bataks. 


Like most women the world over, the female Batak is 
a lover of ornaments and decorates her body with various knick- 
knacks and trinkets. On ordinary days she wears a number of 
thick, hammer forced copper anklets derived from high voltage 
wirings and obtained by way of left-over supplies from traders 
of Puerto Princesa. On her neck hangs a great number of va- 
ricolored stringed beads, articles much prized by the natives as 
symbols of status and opulence. The beads are obtained by way 
of barter with the barrio people who, in turn, order them from 
Manila. For clothing the female Batak wears a sarong tied to 
her waistline by a string, leaving the upper part of the body 
completely exposed. Like the male, she carries, tied to the 
waistband of her sarong, the ever-present rattan-woven basket 
containing betel and chewing tobacco. Whenever strangers visit 
the native camp, the female Batak ornaments her hair with a 
wreath of leaves and inserts between the hair strands flowers 
gathered from the jungle. 


Generally the Bataks do not follow the practice of tattooing 
but consider the reddening of teeth by means of betel nut a part 
of the aesthetic function. Between the period of “kaingin” (the 
burning of forest to create clearings for planting) and “pangas” 
(the planting of seeds) and between harvest and “bunbun” (the 
piling of grains) the natives find little work to do except to 
hunt in the forest or fish in the creeks. It is especially between 
these times of activities that the betel nut is chewed, thus 
making the practice the basic recreation of the Bataks. The 
male natives however also find pastime in playing their own 
native-made guitars, a crude instrument of rectangular shape 
provided with an even cruder wooden handle. This guitar has 
three strings and emits a limited sound of three tones repeated 
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in varying combinátions. The rhythm and tonality that result 
áre not much unlike the sounds produced by a little boy playing 
a toy guitar purchased at Divisoria. fe 


- 38. Songs and Dances of the Bataks 


Strangely enough, almost invariably, the Batak songs are 
sung without the accompaniment of their crude guitars or by 
any other musical instruments. The Bataks often group them- 
selved at nightfall and, under the light of the moon, sing a 
sing-song form of melody led by a man and followed by what 
appears to be answers from two or three women. Indeed it 
would be an error to use the plural form in describing the Batak 
song for, as confirmed by interviews with the natives and as 
supported by observation, the song generally allows only one 
form: a vocalization limited to three or four notes of the scale, 
at first rising in pitch, then maintaining itself temporarily and 
repetitiously on two alternating scales and finally falling into 
a low note. Inquiries into the meaning of the words used in 
the song invariably elicits the response that the words are not 
important. In fact anyone who has an adequate knowledge of 
the Batak dialect would know that the terms employed are ge- 
nerally verbiage, anagrams of no understandable significance 
and invented at the spur of the moment. As a whole a sample 
of a song goes as follows: 

“Ay li aru tuoo, magu yaah. Toma na aru dee eee. 

Na ta ah karu tu” 

And the women answer with an equal number of verbiage 
which sound as follows: 


“Ali ah uh uh 0000 ah ooo ta ah na aru ku uh 000.” 


Inquiring from the chief as to why the natives choose such 
sounds, Tomeng informs us that the “words” just come spon- 
taneously—‘‘it is the song that interests us, not the meaning of 
what we sing. It is nice to listen to sounds.” 


The Batak song however admits of one variant which is the 
“Diwata”, a song recited by the witchdoctor when somebody in 
the tribe is ill. This is an appeal recited to the spirits of the 
wood called Pauya-on but also an appeal generally directed to 
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the various fairies and gods. A sample of the diwata chant 
and prayer goes as follows: 


“Batungbayanin, balungabunganin, sulingbinganin, 
kauiong tanan magpabandaw na. Kamo kai-ni kana- 
ken. Tabangan un tu tao maglado. Ay kita na abang.” 


(Batungbayanin, spirit of the mountains; Balungabunganin, 
spirit of the trees; sulingbinganin, spirit of the rocks; all of you 
come here to me. Help our sick person here. I am inviting 
you to help heal the sick person.) 


Upon the recital and singing of the “Diwata” all wait for 
the spirits to come and when the spirits arrive as announced 
by the witchdoctor (on basis of signs that he alone can fathom) 
the witchdoctor touches the ailing man on the part where the 
pain is to be found or on the locale of the body where the 
sickness inheres. It is the belief of the tribe that the healing 
powers of the spirits will enter the body of the sick through 
the hands of the herbalist. 


Like the general song of the Bataks, the dance of the nati- 
ves are equally repetitious though much more difficult in 
enactment. Called by the name “kindar” it is done by pure 
stamping leg motions much similar to the Spanish Paso Doble 
but with a constant rhythm of five consecutive stamps or kicks. 
This is repeated until the dancer (usually a solitary man) grows 
tired. The cadence of the dance is accompanied by the sounds 
of two pieces of wood repeatedly struck on a short bamboo pole 
with a 1-2-3-4-5- rhythm. The sound made on this bamboo 
pole resembles much the ordinary cadence of the Samoan dance 
beat. 


4. Religious creeds and Beliefs of the Bataks 


As can be discerned from what has been said in previous 
headings of this monograph, the Bataks are essentially animists 
in their religious creeds. While a few of the natives claim that 
they believe in a Supreme God none are consistent enough in 
either naming the God or in giving some understandable des- 
cription of the Supreme Deity. On the other hand, the Bataks 
are much attached to the creed or belief in spirits inhabiting 
various objects of nature as Batungbayanin, the spirit inhabiting 
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the mountains; Paglumisan, the spirit of the small stones; 
Balungbunganin, the spirit of the “bagtik” or Almasega trees; 
and Sulingbunganin, the spirit that lives in the “taraws” or big 
rocks. They respect all these spirits to such an extent that 
they offer sacrifices of the hunt to them. 


True to the creed of the animists, the Bataks also put much 
emphasis on the belief in fairies and metempiril monsters of 
the jungle and mountains. They, for example, fear much the 
“mangaluk”, a forest monster described as a black human-like 
giant with long talons instead of fingernails. The spectre is 
supposed to possess wings and to fly during the night to attack 
men trekking the forest by clawing them to death. A special 
predilection of the “mangaluk“ is the cadaver or the body of 
the newly dead and, everytime the Bataks have a dead body 
in their house, they make certain that the “mangaluk” cannot 
devour the corpse, by placing the coffin in the middle of the 
house, gathering around it and constantly watching over it. 
If the mangaluk attacks, the only effective weapon against it 
is the native equivalent of the bolo. 


According to Kapitan Temong, a second much dreaded 
monster of the mountains is the “biangonan”, a group of small 
people possessed of talons who hide beneath rocks and inside 
trees. Before attacking its victim the biangonan is supposed 
to utter a long, piercing shriek of scream which renders the 
victim weak, paralyzed and helpless. The spectre would then 
attack by clawing at the throat of the hapless man. 


The Bataks also believe in the existence of strange people 
called “tumanan” inhabiting the mountains of Sugod in Tana- 
bag. These people have been described as tall, very dark, curly 
haired, naked men living in caves. Their voices are said to 
resemble the sound of echoes. Being at least nine feet tall, 
they dwarf of the ordinary native. Easily frightened by strangers 
and characterized by intense shyness, the “tumanans” hide and 
refuse to show themselves except to a few of the natives, Their 
staple food consists of bees and fishes and their greatest fears 
are of matches and gunpowders. The “tumanaws” are purport- 
ed to be harmless and are said never to kill or attack humans, 
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5. Tales and Legends of the Bataks 


Closely related to the religious creeds of the Bataks are 
the numerous tales related by the natives. Among the legends 
the more popular ones pertain to the origin of the names of 
the two mountains of Sumurod—Inabutay Prieto and Sinabuyan 
—the origin of the separation of the moon from the sun, the 
tale which attempts to explain the reason for the height of 
the stars and the story of the origin of Mount Iba-on in Ta- 
nabag. 

- According to the natives, Mt. Sinabuyan is so-called because 
of an event that happened many centuries ago. The mountain 
was supposed to be inhabited by impaktos and encantadas (fai- 
ries). One day, two of the encantadas, one living in Mt. Ina- 
butay and the other in Mt. Sinabuyan, decided to barter with 
each other, one giving black rice and the other white rice. Be- 
cause of the distance that separated them, the fairies throw 
the grains at each other across the great gap. By accident the 
fairy who threw the white rice scattered it. The scattered 
rice fell on the mountain and thus was Mt. Sinabuyan named, 
meaning “the place of scattering.” 


The tale of Mt. Inabutay Prieto is an even simpler tale 
than the legend of Mt. Sinabuyan. According to the story 
there was once a man by the name of Prieto who decided to 
travel to the mountains. Thus, one night, he left his family 
and deserted his parents. Next morning, very much worried 
about the state of his son, Prieto's father went forth into the 
mountains searching for the young man. After many hours 
of fruitless search the old man met a stranger of the caves 
from whom he sought aid. The stranger pointed to the peak 
of the mountain saying “inabutay Prieto” (where Prieto went). 
Ever since the time the mountain was named by the natives 
“Inabutay Prieto.” 


Mount Iba-on, nearest mountain to the east of Sumurod, 
also has its own legend. According to the Bataks, the name 
of this mountain was derived from a huge bird which made 
periodic forays into the forest, Similar to the lawin, the Iba-on 
is known to the cuyunins as “dumaragit” and is described as a 
bird of prey as big as a house, swooping in the forest where 
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it attacks and eats the animals of the jungle. Few people are 
said to have seen this bird but it can be found when one walks 
the trails of the mountain at midnight or early morning. 


Among the ancient legends, the Bataks also speak of the 
time when the moon (a female) and the sun (a male) fell in love 
with each other and contracted marriage. For many eons 
thereafter the sun and the moon could be seen in the sky side 
by side. After several years, the two begot an offspring, a 
beautiful son named star (venus). But the son cried and cried 
at birth because it could not bear the heat that came from its 
father, the sun. Whereupon the moon asked her husband to 
maintain a distance between them so that he may not disturb 
the child. Loving his child, the sun one day visited the off- 
spring and, coming too near, burned the child, lighting up the 
heavens with rays. As a consequence the moon became angry 
and asked the sun for a separation. Thus, according to the 
Bataks, began the great distance which now separates the 
sun from the moon. 


The great distance of the stars from the earth is explain- 
ed in another Batak tale according to which, many centuries 
ago, the stars were close to the earth and they emitted so bad a 
smell that the people could not eat or sleep. One day an 
elder of the tribe, much worried about the effects of the stars 
on his people, slept and saw a vision which commanded him 
to make a short wand out of a bamboo reed and to use this to 
push up the stars. Upon waking, the man did so and the stars 
shot up into the heavens. The odor receded and the people 
could once again eat and sleep in peace. 


6. Customs and Lifeways of the Batak 


Marriage customs. The Bataks are, by custom, a polyga- 
mous people, for an individual of the tribe can take as many 
wives as he wishes provided he can support them. It is, per- 
haps, in the matter of courtship and marriage that this people 
can be considered as a tribe living on the most primitive level 
of culture. At least in the case of the Sumurods and Kalakua- 
sans the least formality of courtship is observed and almost no 
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formal ritual of marriage can be discerned. When a man falls 
in love with a woman, he simply goes to her parents and asks 
for her hand at the same time offering an amount as a dowry. 
If the parents of the girl accept, which is almost invariably 
the case, the man takes the woman to his own house and with- 
out any need for religious ceremonies, makes her his wife 
through the act of cohabitation. The sex relation primarily 
constitutes the contract of marriage. 


In some cases, the chief of the tribe or the witchdoctor 
presides over a wedding but the ceremony that takes place is 
of the simplest form consisting mainly of joining the couple 
by means of a short formula like “man take this woman for 
your wife; woman take this man for your husband. Do now 
what you must do to be really husband and wife.” 


As a result of this simple marital negotiation, marriage 
among the Bataks becomes a most unstable institution. It is 
a common practice among the people to steal or elope with the 
wife of another man. If the husband is interested in pursuing 
the matter he would seek the fleeing couple and, upon find- 
ing them, either gets back his wife or demands the return of 
the dowry which he had paid to the parents. If the wife-stealer 
pays the dowry, all goes well and he keeps the woman for his 
wife. But if the dowry is not paid, the husband may invoke 
justice, kill the man and take his wife back. This process of 
stealing and re-stealing the wife can go on in sequence among 
different men. In one case a Batak woman had lived with 
seven different men because of the custom. The Batak woman 
does not much fear childbirth because they are well acquainted 
with the device of abortion and contraception which they carry 
out through the use of herbs well known to the tribe, 


Death Ritual. When a man dies among the Bataks, the 
person is clothed in a new apparel, usually the festive G-string. 
Throughout the entire night the relatives watch the cadaver to 
protect it from the “mangaluk” who might come and devour 
‘the corpse. The hours of the watch are spent by the relatives 
and friends of the dead in singing the “Diadi” or song for the 
dead. The very next day the dead is carried by the nearest 
male relatives from the mountain down to the seashore where 
a small hut is constructed near the water. The dead is buried 
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in a grave dug in the sand and below the hut. The funeral par- 
ticipants then bring daggers, bow and arrows, plates, cups, rice 
and other food and deposit them within the hut as provision 
for the soul of the dead in its journey to heaven. The weapons 
are included because the Bataks consider them a surety for pro- 
tection when the dead meets former enemies whom he has to 
fight in the other world. 


Among the provisions laid for the dead, salt is never in- 
cluded for it is considered “contra,” i.e., will hinder the soul 
from entering heaven. The coffin utilized at burial is made 
of four bamboo poles tied together in rectangular shape, bound 
by rattan and filled in with bamboo slits giving the whole con- 
trivance the appearance of a cage. 


Conclusion 


The Bataks of Sumurod and Kalakuasan live in a land so 
rich in natural resources that, were the tribes aware of the fact 
and knew how to proceed about the matter, each and every 
member of the tribe could become a multimillionaire, So Sina- 
bayan and Inabutay are mountains dotted with huge and majes- 
tic molaves, kamagongs, almacegas and narras. Geological sur- 
vey shows that underneath these mountains lie vast stores of 
iron, marble, and lead. The caves of Dakuton in the taraws 
which we visited and explored contain enough first class Guano 
to fill 50 steamships and alone could make the Sumurods rich. 


And yet, in spite of all these natural opulence the Bataks 
live a most miserable life, content with their kaingin, their 
pangas and their betel nuts. Among the minority tribes of the 
Philippines they are one of the least known and certainly the 
most neglected in point of political and social care. It is for 
this prime reason that, in spite of our original plan to study 
the Tagbanuas of Palawan, we instead decided to live with and 
study the Bataks. Barring a revolutionary change in our atti- 
tude towards these people and excepting a possible change in 
the ways of life of these natives, the Bataks shall soon become 
extinct as a tribe. This writing may yet prove one of the very 
few anthropological remnants we may leave for posterity. 


A Report on the Socio-Economic Present 
Status of the Cultural Minorities 
of the Philippines! 


INTRODUCTION 


At the Baguio Acculturation Conference held in December 
28-30, 1965, considerable interest was expressed about the cul- 
tural minorities, The various ideas, comments, and suggestions 
raised during the discussion obviously manifested that the pro- 
blem of the cultural minorities in its various aspects is of such 
nature and extent as to warrant deeper and more extensive stu- 
dies and research. It was the common feeling among the par- 
ticipants that separate consultations and meetings be held by 
those concerned. 

Following this recommendation, a Luzon Conference was 
held in Sagada, Bontoc, Mt. Province in May, last year. This 
conference was to cover the cultural minorities of Luzon and 
Mindoro. Two months later a similar conference was held in 
Zamboanga City to cover the rest of the islands: Visayas, Min- 
danao, Palawan and Sulu. 

The conferences were conducted along the following points, 
although these were by no means exclusive of other areas: 


1. Assessment of government policies and existing legisla- 
tions relating to cultural minorities. 

2. Study of the current social, economic, political, and other 
related problems of the cultural minorities. 


1 This Report contains a summary of the Proceedings of the Con- 
ferences on the Problems of the Cultural Minorities of the Philip- 
pines held in Sagada, Bontoc, Mt. Province, May 7-12, 1966 and Ayala, 
Zamboanga City, July 5-8, 1966. 

The Report was prepared by Dr. Neri Diaz Pascual, of the Asia 
Foundation and the editors. 
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3. Determination of problem areas requiring study. 


4. Exploration of constructive modes of social action. 


The conferences were attended by field anthropologists, 
missionaries, and articulate sociologists with a deep concern 
about the cultural minorities. 


The popular view about the minority groups of the Phil- 
ippines is that they are primitive people ignorant of modern 
technology, warlike, lazy. Yet, the Muslim vote is something 
the politicians will compromise to get, and their economic sta- 
tus is the envy of many who are in the majority. 


According to the 1960 census, there are about three mil- 
lion members of the national cultural minorities. The govern- 
ment classifies them into fifty-three ethnic groups, each 
having their own culture and dialect. Except for those tribes 
which are found in very remote areas, the cultural minorities 
have been exposed to the influence of marginal social. groups 
and cultures other than theirs. Despite this contact, however, 
about half have retained their distinct characteristics although 
their attitude towards the government is almost the same. 


At the start of the American regime, the Bureau of Non- 
Christian Tribes was established. Its goal was to establish 
peace and order especially among the Muslim groups of Min- 
danao and Sulu and the tribes of the Mt, Province. On the 
premise that education would be the solution, the ‘Pensiona- 
do’ program was launched. To the present day, this program 
gets the bulk of the Commission on National Integration funds. 


The missionaries converted many to Christianity, so that 
the government felt that the term “non-Christian” would no 
longer be appropriate. In 1957 the Commission on National 
Integration was created “to render complete and permanent the 
integration of said minorities into the body politic.” 


The act which created the office clearly states its ob- 
jectives but apparently the approach is not satisfactory; at 
least, not under the point of view of the minorities them- 
selves, The idea of reservations, patterned after those for the 
American Indians, did not turn out as expected and the imple- 
mentary arm seemed to be indifferent to the plights and needs 
of the minorities. 
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In June of 1965, when amendments were made, cries of 
protest came from both government and private sectors. “The 
minorities were being pampered, they were getting preferen- 
tial treatment.” The cultural minorities are not ready to ac- 
cept either the responsibilities or the privileges that these 
amendments gave.” 


A Senate Committee was sent to the different areas to 
look into the cultural minorities problems. Unfortunately, the 
problems as listed by the Senate Committee and the fieldmen 
did not tally. How then were the needs of the minorities to 
be determined? 


Land problems kept coming in from areas occupied by the 
cultural minorities, regardless of whether the land was pro- 
claimed or not, Someone was always pushing the minority 
groups out of their land regardless of ancestral rights, occu- 
pancy, and other titles. Some of the tribesmen claimed the 
land for themselves; others, for the community. Other mem- 
bers were more concerned about water rights. There seemed 
no end to land problems. 


Blood had been spilled, not a few heads had rolled. The 
lowlanders charged the ethnic tribes of practicing head-hunting 
for their ceremonies, But the ethnic groups claimed to be mo- 
tivated by a fair sense of justice and retaliation. 


Except for a number of the Muslim groups of the south 
and some Christians from the Mountain Province, the cultural 
minorities are still in a socio-economic archaic stage of develop- 
ment. But why should the cultural minorities who have at- 
tained self-sufficiency still be referred to as “cultural minor- 
ity”? Why should the word “Muslim” be used to designate 
a cultural minority when this is a religion? . 


This report is divided into two parts; the first contains a 
summary of the prevailing conditions with each minority group; 
the second part deals with suggestions of work groups that 
were formed after the area reports were given. 
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AREA REPORTS 


MANGYANS of Mindoro 


1. Alangan Tribe (dialect subdivision) Paitan, Naujan, Min- 
doro Or. 


by Rev. Edward Hennig 


The government has a 220 ha. reservation for the Mang- 
yans in this municipality. The Bureau of Lands was sup- 
posed to have subdivided the land, but there are Ilocano fami- 
lies cultivating and occupying land within the reservation, The 
Mangyan families who still have some land plant rice: — one 
crop during the rainy season, followed by tubers, usually sweet 
potatoes. Small patches are grown with vegetables and fruit 
trees. Some families raise chickens and pigs to sell. For 
cash, the Mangyans hire themselves out to the lowlanders for 
very low wages. 


Morbidity rates for PTB, malaria, yaws, and skin diseases 
are high. Infant mortality is high because of the belief that 
deliveries must be unattended. Religious rivalries also deprive 
them of medical care. If the RHU team is housed in a Pro- 
testant Chapel the Catholics will not go, and vice versa. 


A public school, primary level, has been opened, but the 
teacher is seldom in school, As a result, there are many drop- 
outs and the academic standards are very poor. 


The Mangyans in the reservation respect government 
workers, They are not interested in political activities. Most 
avoid lowlanders. They have preserved their dialect, but do 
not have their own writing as do the Hanunoos. They will not 
resist exploitation and one wonders whether cultural identity 
means anything to them. 
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2. Hanunoo tribe, Mansalay, Panaytayan (barrio), Min- 
doro Or. 


by Mike Davidson, Peace Corps 


These people were originally lowlanders, They retreated 
to the present location because of pirate attacks; later, they 
were pushed by migration waves of Tagalog, Visayans, and Ilo- 
canos. . These people will go out of their way to avoid contact 
with migrants from the lowlands. 


They practice shifting agriculture, grow upland rice, and 
plant sweet potatoes. For cash they raise chickens and pigs. Most 
have expressed a desire for education both for themselves and 
their children. They realize this is what makes the lowlander 
“powerful”. Missionaries have conducted literacy classes, trans- 
lating Hanunoo syllabic alphabet into Tagalog. The Manunoo, 
looking for protection and favor, will work for free in the 
household of a lowlander. Missionaries have helped the Mang- 
yans in obtaining title to the land they occupy against the en- 
croaching lowlander. 


ILONGOTS, Boundary of Nueva Ecija and Nueva Viscaya 


By Richard Hill, Central Luzon University 


When the government released pasture lands to ranchers, 
the Ilongots moved further inward. Small patches of kaingin 
are planted to upland rice and camote. For cash they gather 
forest products. There is still game in the interior; these they 
bring to town to barter. 

Heads are taken in this area for two reasons. Head-hunt- 
ing is still considered a status symbol. A brave is required to 
present heads to his future father-in-law. The other reason is 
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for retaliation. In both instances the head need not be that 
of a Christian, 


Few Ilongots have a secondary school diploma, fewer have 
gone to college. Parents have expressed a desire for educa- 
tion for their children. 


Because the farms are small, there is much malnutri- 
tion. The disappearance of game due to logging has deprived 
them of sources of protein. With resistance low, morbidity 
is naturally high. 


Children are loved to the point of being spoiled. No mo- 
ther or sister will reprimand or make a male child do any- 
thing the child does not want to do for he can order their 
heads off later, or. disapprove of an elder sister’s marriage. 


Two communities have joined to organize themselves in- ' 
to a barrio, patterned after the barrio council. Though they 
resent the fact that the suggestion came from another tribe 
(the chieftain’s wife is from the Mt. Province), they realize they 
can go so much faster economically if they do this. 


The Ilongot tribes have retained their dialect although 
most can understand the Mountain tribe’s dialect. The Ilongots 
from this area will not fight with the tribes from the Moun- 
tain Province. 


NEGRITOS, Baluga only, from Zambales and Bataan 


By Roger Watson, Peace Corps 


There are five reservations for Negritos in Bataan, four 
in Zambales. The widest is 310 ha., the smallest, 14 ha. But 
50 ha. of the Bataan reservation were ‘borrowed’ by the Ba- 
taan National Agricultural School. The conditions are that the 
Negritos would have priority in studying and work opportu- 
nities, To this day, no Negrito from either province has been 
enrolled or has ever been in the payroll of the school. As a 
matter of fact the Negritos live outside the reservation. Low- 
landers have orchards and farm lots within this reservation. — 
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_ Bataan Negritos do not have rice fields. They have ca- 
mote patches and plant taro, bananas, and papaya trees. For 
cash they gather forest products. 


Zambales Negritos living within the proposed reservation 
in Buag have rice fields which the government agents prepared 
with the aid of tractors. After a murder case occurred in the 
settlement, the Negritos moved out and the areas have been 
covered with cogon again. 


There is an orchard in another reservation, The Negritos 
built a feeder road with tools borrowed from their Christian 
neighbors to connect this orchard to the provincial road. They 
can now transport their products to the road for direct sale 
to customers. Before, they were at the mercy of the middle 
men. They have also learned to smudge the trees and have 
fruit ahead of season. This settlement has houses much like 
those of their Christian brothers, elevated from the ground. 
They even have a small sari-sari store. Only one lowlander 
has been admitted into this village; he is the godfather of 
some of the Negrito children. 


Many Negritos of the Bataan and Zambales settlements 
have been hired as guards and janitors in the Army and Navy 
reservations in the two provinces. These men go home on 
week-ends and bring with them canned goods, kitchen utensils, 
and transistorized radios, Their families are well-fed and 
clothed. Their children go to the public school in the next 
barrio. 

The Zambales Negritos have been helped by both the 
government and the Naval Personnel, but they still cannot 
meet the requirements of technology. For instance, they can 
operate the tractors but do not know contour farming, hence 
the rains wash all the soil away and erosion is widespread. 


The Zambales Negritos practically do not have land pro- 
blems for two reasons: because of their geographical isola- 
tion and because of the barring of lowlanders from the reser- 
vations. A number of Negritos have intermarried with low- 
Janders but they reside outside the reservation. 


Some Negritos from this area who have had the opportu- 
nity to obtain college degrees now work with their people. A 
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physician renders medical services every other week-end. A 
retired school teacher has established a household industry of 
bow-and-arrow making for tourists, These bows and arrows 
are sold wholesale for P10.00 a set. 


Another source of income is from the trash dump. The 
money earned by this occupation is kept in trust by the Navy 
and it is not expended except for community development pro- 
jects like potable water supply and school buildings. The Neg- 
ritos employed in the dump are paid P6.00 a day. 


Finally, a number of English speaking Negritos have been 
called to instruct American soldiers going to Vietnam in jungle 
survival and warfare. This course includes looking for edible 
food and medicinal herbs, making traps for animals and ene- 
mies, building shelters and camouflaging, not to mention the 
use of native weapons which do not make any noise when 
sprung. 


TINGUIAN te Isneg, Ba-ay, Abra 


By Charles Walton, SIL 


Originally the Tinguians were a slash-and-burn people, but 
with migrants pushing them into remote areas they have turned 
to wet rice culture, The terraces on the mountain slopes have 
a stabilizing influence on the Tinguian communities and pro- 
vide incentives to resist the intrusion of the Ilocanos. Besides 
rice, vegetables and fruits are also grown. 


Rice fields are owned by individuals and are inherited at 
marriage with each spouse maintaining the rights over his 
own fields. * However, this is true only of land on the lower 
reaches. Higher up in the mountains the lands are communal 
and may be farmed by people outside the community although 
permission to cultivate must be obtained. The courage and 
initiative of the mayor have done away with the problems of 


encroachment of both private individuals and government agen- 
cies. 
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About half of the people have some knowledge of medi- 
cine and will seek medical care. The distance to the “pobla- 
cion” makes trips for medical purposes difficult and charges 
for both medicine and services make such trips prohibitive. 


The terrain and topography account for the isolation of 
these people, 


The Tinguians have shown great resistance to outside en- 
croachment. Throughout the lowlands, there are many island- 
like Tinguian communities amidst Ilocano communities. In 
general the Tinguian resists integration. 


Fr. F, Eggan says that Abra is one of the most outstand- 
ing examples of acculturation in Luzon; but the Tinguian has 
retained his practices and customs. 


BONTOC, Sagada 


By Rev. A. Stapleton 


Often an educated Sagada is called Ilocano, In fact, Ilo- 
canos number very few here. In Sagada everything “belongs” 
to the place: people, trees and fields. But there exist good 
relations with elected government officials. 


Farmers raise rice, camotes, and vegetables. Some weave 
or engage in homecraft products. Poultry and piggery pro- 
jects have been abandoned because of the high cost of feeds. 


In 1905 a hospital was built. The people expect the me- 
dical staff to know their job. They are appreciative of medi- 
cal services and have advanced as far as to have a well-babies 
clinic. 

Sagada can be reached easily because of good roads and 
regular transportation facilities at reasonable cost. 


A credit union was established because the people wanted 


it and worked for it. The union has a paid-up capital of P6,- 
000.00 and numbers 53 regular members, _ 
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DUMAGATS, Polillo Island, Quezon Province, and Rizal 


By Roger Watson, Peace Corps 


The Dumagat reservation is in the province of Rizal. Of 
the 10,000 or so ha, within the described boundaries, only 
about 20 ha. are leveled enough to plant, but this area has 
been squatted on by lowlanders who can show titles. Mining 
and logging companies have also claimed part of the reserva- 
tion, This could happen because the boundaries have not been 
fixed. 

The Dumagats, for which the reservation was set aside, 
have not gone into Quezon province and into the forests of 
the province. They plant rice in kaingins, gather forest pro- 
ducts for cash, hire themselves out to the mining and logging 
companies in the vicinity. 

However, isolation makes marketing of produce almost im- 
possible. Roads are usable only during the dry season, and 
wear and tear on the vehicle makes public transporta-- 
tion prohibitive. For this reason RHU teams seldom visit the 
place, and when they do, they run out of medical supplies. 
Missionaries have helped in both the education and medical care 
whenever they can. Although there is an elementary school 
in the center of the ‘poblacion,’ there are more minorities in the 
backwoods. These are taught the 3 R’s by the missionaries. 


The Polillo Island Dumagats are so scattered and primi- 
tive, and so exploited that they may die out soon if they do 
not move out of the island. Some have lean-tos for shelter 
against inclement weather, Most live in caves near the shore- 
line. They fish and hunt, grow small patches of camote and 
work for the lowlanders. Few have clothes. 


GADDANG, Pagans of Isabela—Mt. Province 


These people have no land problems because they do not 
plant. For livelihood they raise carabaos and rent these out. 
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The forest is another source of income. Home gardens are 
“planted to tobacco, corn, tubers, some vegetables. The eco- 
nomy is mere subsistence. 


There is a primary school, but since there is no incentive 
for schooling, the few children who attend school go to Para- 
celes. 

The Gaddangs are aware of medicine, but have no money 
to pay for drugs. They have their own remedies. They have 
a poor understanding of sanitation and the relation of germs 
with disease or ill-health. Mosquitoes are not associated with 
malaria, Morbidity from PTB, malaria, skin diseases and lep- 
rosy is high. 

Transportation is no problem because there is no produce 
to bring to market. The absence of roads isolates them and 
this enhances traditional conservatism. This isolation also li- 
mits contact with the government. They know it exists, but 
they do not understand what for. They will associate with 
others only for economic reasons. They are poorly organized 
and leadership patterns are poorly developed. 


ISNEG, Apayao, Mt. Province 


By Rev. Samuel Velez 


According to the census of 1960 there are approximately 
15,000 Isnegs. In Apayao they are located in unchartered areas. 
In these areas there is land-grabbing, consistently practiced by 
land-hungry lIlocanos. 

There are no roads but the water is navigable; hence, wa- 
ter transportation is the means of traveling. 

Typhoons, insects, and diseases reduce their produce so 
that farming is subsistence level. The rivers abound in fish 
and there is game in the forest. Dogs, chickens, pigs are raised 
for food. Coffee, tobacco, and cacao are the source of cash. 

- There is a public school, elementary level, in all barrios 
‘in Apayao, There is a primary school in almost all sitios. Re- 
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cently there has been an increase in Isneg teachers; conse- 
quently, there are also more students in the secondary school 
and in college. 


The Isnegs pay their taxes and occasionally go to the 
‘juez’ for cases that cannot be fixed by peace-pacts. This is the 
extent of their relation and contact with the government. 


Isnegs have intermarried with other tribes and lowlanders. 
However they feel inferior to the Ilocanos. They have re- 
tained their culture customs and folk-art, but they are surely 
being slowly acculturated. 


Contact with other tribes and lowlanders is caused by the 
‘migration’ of these people near the Isneg places of residence; 
otherwise, the Isneg will not go out of his village because of 
the prohibitive cost of traveling. 


People who reside near roads can get medical care; the 
rest have to rely on home remedies. 


IFUGAOS 


By Rev. Francis Lambrecth 


An Ifugao does not say “this is my land”, for land to them 
is communal property. Forest lands near a place of habita- 
tion is also considered communal property. Cultivated patches 
are respected, but as soon as these are abandoned, anyone may 
cultivate them again. 


The Ifugao acquires his land by inheritance. The oldest 
son gets the biggest and best portion, the youngest may not 
inherit any from his parents because there is no more land, 
but he may inherit from a kin who is childless. Inheritance 
is upon the death of the parents or upon the children’s mar- 
riage. Divorce separates properties. If there are unmarried 
children, property settlement is made by both parties. This 
becomes a complicated matter because both parties may re- 
marry and have children who will also inherit from them. 
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Property may change hands by sale. The price of the 
land is the same as the price at the time of original purchase. 
If the owrier makes a profit, he is obliged to pay the dif- 
ference to the original owner. 


The Ifugao does not claim the forests, but he claims water 
rights. Without water he knows he cannot raise rice. He will 
gladly give up any claim if given a source of water. 


Land proclamation is a painful problem to the illiterate, 
not only because it is a long-drawn out affair, but because he 
may not understand the laws. Here it is suggested that the gov- 
ernment take custom laws into consideration if and when legis- 
lation with regard to lands is to be made. 


The Ifugao raises only one crop of rice a year. Then he 
uses up all this rice at one ‘sitting’ on occasions that demand 
feasts. Animals are also slaughtered for these ceremonial 
feasts. 

With regard to peace and order, suggestions were made 
that the government sit in as amicus curiae whenever peace- 
pacts are broken. Otherwise, there will be killing which will 
continue indefinitely, causing tension and creating enmity, be- 
cause nowadays not many among the Ifugaos are willing to 
become peace-pact holders as in former times: it is dangerous 
and expensive. In areas where foreign priests are held in re- 
verence, they are requested to read the laws and help in carry- 
ing them out. 


Ifugaos are cognizant of medicine and medical care. They 
will bring their sick to the hospitals or to a doctor, but medi- 
cal facilities are meagre. 


Even educated Ifugaos will continue to inherit land ac- 
cording to the old ways, The courts may have handed down 
a decision and the guilty party punished. The Ifugaos, how- 
ever, consider the whole family guilty; therefore, the outsider 
who does not consider the custom laws of the Ifugao with 
regard to inheritance and property would not be able to solve 
the Ifugao problems satisfactorily. 
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KALIN GA, Lubuagan 


By Luis Dumpao 


The Kalingas are a very industrious people, but the at- 
tack of stem borers has reduced expected harvest by half. 
The many animals they possess are butchered for ceremonial 
purposes. To help out economically, the Bayanihan Rice Culti- 
vators Association was formed which is really a credit union, 
but its members pledge to help the others in planting. 


Some municipalities are not connected to the provincial 
road, making traveling and market facilities very difficult. Dur- 
ing the “El Tor” epidemic many patients died because there 
was no means of getting the patients to the hospital. The 
health centers are located near the roads and near drug stores. 


School buildings that are near roads are well-maintained. 
In the barrios they are neglected and dilapidated. There is 
an increase of drop-outs due to poverty. Many cultural practices 
are in opposition to school progress. Secondary school graduates 
are considered liabilities because they are neither well-prepared 
for white collar jobs nor will they do manual labor. At this 
point the CNI scholarship program should be considered. Some 
are of the opinion that testing is what needs to be remedied. 
Others believe that recommendations from teachers and mis- 
sionaries are more important than testing results. 


The Kalingas and their neighbors get along very well. 
Whenever trouble comes, it is usually among themselves. Edu- 
cating the adults would help to change wrong values. For 
instance, the money used for ceremonies could be used for edu- 
cating a child instead. . 

Government relations with the people are ‘poor’. Re- 
peated pleas for help have been ignored by the government, 
yet reports say that help had been extended and projects were 
successful. 

Land ownership can change as many as four times, but 
the original owner may believe he is still the owner of the 
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land. Boundary disputes have also occurred many times be- 
cause surveys have not been made. 


THE SULU MINORITIES 


By Fr. Jose Arong 


The Sulu Archipelago is composed of a group of islands 
close to one another, 487 in number, stretching across the north- 
ern tip of Mindanao towards British North Borneo. There are 
three main groupings: the Jolo island group, the Siasi-Tapul 
group, and the Tawi-Tawi group, The largest island is Tawi- 
Tawi, still undeveloped. Most of the islands are too small and 
not too productive agriculturally. On the bigger islands, co- 
conut is widely planted. In Jolo, abaca and fruit trees are 
also abundant. There is a lot of good fishing grounds around 
the islands. Borneo is only 20 miles way from Sibutu. 


There are three main ethnic groups in this area: the Tau- 
sugs, 50% the Samals, 30% and the rest are Badjaos and “out- 
siders,” i.e., the Chinese and Christian migrants from the north, 


‘The Tausugs are found in Jolo, Tapul, Ungus and some 
in Siasi. The Samals are found in the southern islands, begin- 
ning with Siasi. The Badjaos are found all over Sulu, with a 
large concentration in Sitangkai and Sanga-sanga. They are 
born and die on water. The Tausugs look on both the Samals 
and Badjaos as inferior to them. 


_ Peace and order has predominantly constituted the main 
problem in this area. Different reasons are given to explain 
the critical situation: deep-rooted vendetta feelings among the 
moros; loose firearms in wrong hands; ineffective law-enforcing 
agents; PC meddling in private feuds, etc, 


The Tausugs, who are the controlling group, are fierce 
and warlike. The Samals who are more peaceful and less 
easily provoked, reside along the coast. The Badjaos, al- 
though the poorest class, seem contented. 
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Land disputes are also frequent because property bound- 
aries are not well-defined and because even small pieces of 
land are usually owned by several families, so that it is hard 
to determine who is the real owner. 


The labor force in Sulu is practically idle most of the year 
with neither industries nor lands to cultivate. Investment is 
risky because of the instability and the restlessness that pre- 
vail. The market is controlled mostly by unscrupulous Chinese 
middlemen who press the natives about their earnings. Smug- 
gling was a way of living, and the present campaign against 
this illegal trade has put an end to their income. Tawi-Tawi is 
a virgin forest, but transportation is almost impossible, Fish 
and fruit are abundant, but there are no industries in Jolo. 


BILAANS, Sarangani, Cotabato 


By Stenio Labrador 


These semi-nomadic people are not much concerned with 
land ownership. They plant the “kaingin” and hunt for their 
food. For cash they depend on the flourishing coffee planta- 
tions. Contact with outsiders and regular visits of Siliman 
University teams helped them in acquiring land legally. Mis- 
sionaries and government people have also defended their 
rights against unscrupulous individuals. Their apparent indo- 
lence must be taken in the light of their culture and the lack 
of incentive to make them strive for better farming methods. 


Kasbayad (bartering) is still practiced among the Bilaans, 
the medium of exchange being gongs, swords or krises, and 
agricultural products, Fishing and hunting add to their income. 
Confronted with the problem of marketing, they have organ- 
ized themselves into some sort of cooperatives. 


Despite several attempts, no teacher has stayed there long 
enough to give any formal schooling. The Visayan teachers 
are accused of meddling with the internal affairs of tribe 
leadership. The Church is now sponsoring a school to teach 
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children the three R’s, sanitation, horticulture, etc., but pa- 
rents are often indifferent to the education of their children 
and prefer to have them married than awarded a scholarship 
to enter a college. 


Health practices are primitive. Prevalent diseases are 
malaria, PTB dysentery, skin diseases, yaws. Medical serv- 
ices are available in the poblacion which is very far. Super- 
stitution and ignorance play an important role in the spread of 
diseases. The Church has included emergency treatment and 
simple medication and treatment which do not need medical 
supervision and prescription. 


Health education was conducted by RHU people in Glan. 
Brokenshire hospital regularly sends out a team to work among 
them. Much of their ailments cannot be easily overcome be- 
cause of some remaining cultural practices, especially Kasbayad 
and Kasfala. Because of these customs, they will go for days 
without food, and overeat when there is much to partake of. 
The Kasfala robs them of much needed rest and often brings on 
a state of tension. 


Transistorized radios are common among the Bilaans. But 
messages from hill to hill are still relayed by runners who 
have no trouble at all memorizing long messages verbatim. 
Roads have been built to connect Dadiangas to Masla, and to 
Suyan, which is only several hours by horseback or on foot. 
Feeder roads would help them immensely. 


ae 


The social order is frequently disturbed by feuds, “sa- 
mok,” head-hunting practices, vendettas, etc. Government agents 
are not trusted. But the coming of the missionaries has helped 
tremendously in the change of attitudes and the preservation 
of order. Still the Bilaans try their own people for offenses 
against their customary laws. If the conflict or problem is 
based on land ownership, they usually go to the missionaries, 
who, from their experience, are considered impartial. Some 
shrewd individuals, using the missionaries as intermediaries, 
have cheated many natives. In such cases the Bilaan takes the 
law in his own lands, 
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HIGA-ONON — Agusan, Misamis Or., Bukidnon 


By Ricardo de la Camara 


The Higa-onons came in separate waves from an island 
called “Ila-wi-Saliwi.” They can be found from the mouth 
of the Agusan River to the mouth of Cagayan de Oro River, 
then southward towards the hinterlands. They are a peaceful 
people. Their customary law is the “Epo-an sa pinag.” They 
also obey another law called “Bengkatol Labulawa,” ruling over 
agrarian and religious cases. The “Ebabaso” is a code con- 
taining the laws of ownership of land and its cultivation. 


The tribe was almost wiped out by an epidemic of small- 
pox and bubonic plague. They were the first tribe that be- 
friended the Spanish missionaries in western Mindanao, During 
the time of King Kuralat (Coralat), the tribe helped the mis- 
sionaries repel the Muslim assault. As a result, in this part of 
Mindanao the Muslim religion has not flourished, 


The people believe that the land they occupy belongs to. 
them because they have occupied it since their migration from 
Ila-wi-Salawi. But since they do not understand or care much 
about national laws, they have not gone through the process 
of obtaining ownership titles. Neither will they pay taxes 
which they consider an insult. So, to avoid harassment from 
PC and government agents, they have moved inwards. The 
name “Higa-onon” literally means, “of the dry lands,” and all 
non-dry land dwellers are called “Dumagats.” 


At present the tribe occupies land that has mostly been 
leased to forest concessionaires who, after dislodging the na- 
tives from their small patches of kaingin land, charge them 
with all sorts of violations. Even if the occupied land is not 
within the concession, the company frequently claims it. 


The Higa-onons hunt, trap, and gather forest products 
which they sell for cash. 


There are very few schools near the area occupied by 
the tribe and they are not easily accessible to most of the Higa- 
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onon children. Teachers usually resign from their jobs be- 
cause of the remoteness of the schools. Many Higa-onon chil- 
dren are so poor that they do not have a change of clothes 
to go to school in. 


Intestinal parasitism, skin diseases, PTB are epidemic 
among the Higa-onon. For medical care they go to the pobla- 
cion where there is an RHU unit and other government agen- 
cies. They carry produce on their backs to bring them to mar- 
ket. 

The coming of the loggers into this area brought forth 
some troubles. The “outsiders” are cognizant of the plight of 
the tribal groups, but instead of helping, they frequently ex- 
ploit and abuse the people, In not a few instances, there have 
been killings. Squatters with political backing have also de- 
prived the Higa-onons of their land. At the moment, the tribe 
is seeking both government and foundation aid to survey and 
set aside a reservation of land which they may cultivate with- 
out the interference of outsiders. 


BUKIDNONS — Manobos 


by Fr. Francis Caver 


All told, there are about 70,000 Bukidnons. They occupy 
roughly northern and central portions of the province of Bukid- 
non. The Manobos are in the southern western and eastern 
fringes. The Bukidnons who have settled are in towns and 
barrios along the highways especially those who have more or 
less been “integrated.” Those living in remote areas practice 
kaingin farming. 


An attempt was made some years ago to set up a reserva- 
tion for the forest Bukidnons. The idea was rejected as the 
wrong approach by native Bukidnons themselves (all literates). 
Sen. Manahan was briefed on the “real” situation of the native 
populations, specifically about their kaingin practices and that 
was the end of the attempt. 
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NEGRITOS OF NORTHEASTERN MINDANAO 


by Dr. Marcelino Maceda 


Negritos of the southern islands are variously referred to 
as Agta, in Northern Negros Occ., Ati, in Cebu, Surigao, ete. 
Mamanua (Conquista, Congking, Amamanua, Mamaw, etc.) 


The Negritos are considered a non-Malayan race, but due 
to the influx of settlers and the mixture with other Malayan 
peoples, pure Negrito types are disappearing. The Agta of 
Northern Negros Occidental are found in the borderline of 
another cultural minority group, i.e., Bukidnons. The Ati 
living in the lower part of the island of Panay are mixed with 
the Sulods who are found in the interior part of the island. 


The largest unit of the social organization of the Negritos 
is the extended family. Men and women are of equal impor- 
tance in their society but social leadership rests on the men. 
Children are wanted. Divorce and polygamy occur. Most 
Negritos have satisfactory relations with the other minority 
groups. 

Economically, they can be divided into three groups: food 
collectors, transitional groups, and semi-sedentary groups. A 
few of them own lands and have become both farmers and 
food collectors. Money economy is little understood. 


Their primitive political organization and leadership is 
taken mainly by the older men. In some cases they have a 
patron (a Christian) who intercedes for them in the higher 
government levels. He may also be their economic patron. 


Family education is sufficient for their needs. However, 
they should be taught soon how to cultivate a piece of land 
since the invasion of their hunting grounds has affected their 
meager diet and economic life. Some of them have small 
plantations of coconut and lanzones. The need for medical 
services is also urgent. The Negritos are a peaceful people; 
hence, criminality is nil. But they move away from Chris- 
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tians. Within their economic level, transportation is not a 
problem. They are used to walking long distances to transport 
their goods. 


TIRURAYS OF COTABATO 


by Rev. Simon Beling 


: The Tirurays are one of the most hospitable and peace- 
loving minority groups. They occupy northwest Cotabato, par- 
ticularly the municipalities of Dinaig, Upi, Lebak and Kala- 
mansig and may also be found in the municipality of Mala- 
bang, Lanao del Sur. After World War II there was a migra- 
tion to the Arakan Valley in northeastern Cotabato, to Kibawe 
in southern Bukidnon and northwestern Davao. The migration 
was due partly to ambuscades and the rampant cattle rustling 
in the municipalities of Dinaig and Upi. Several pitiful fam- 
ilies moved from the municipalities to CNI reservation in 
Tubak. The CNI gives 70,000 as the population for this. ethnic 
group but I believe the number is considerably lower. 


The Tirurays use the kaingin system for planting rice, 
corn, root crops, and tobacco in average areas of 2 hectares. 
They gather forest products and have homecrafts such as 
basket weaving, hat weaving, etc. Some hunt and fish and 
sell the catch. 


_ These people do not produce enough food for their own 
needs. All products (handicraft and forest) sold for cash are 
bought for a pittance or they go for payment of debts to loan 
sharks. They are forever in debt because failure to meet a 
deadline will mean double the already usurious rates of inter- 
ests. If this cannot be met by cash payments, or in kind, they 
lose their land. 

. Another problem is rat infestation. The government has 
a rat ‘campaign but the Tirurays do not participate because 
they believe that if the rats are destroyed, more of their nal ahi 
will be destroyed. 
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For Tirurays who hire themselves out for wages in the 
coconut plantations, the wage is only P1.50 a day. 


The Tirurays believe that the owner of all land is the 
creator, or TAKUS, and they are only stewards. They can 
claim what is produced on the land, but can never claim the 
land for themselves. Lately, however, due to the influx of 
lowlanders, they have changed this traditional attitude and 
the problems are where to get land, how to apply for it, and how 
to resist the intrusion of the lowlanders. 


Concerning education, many Tirurays have had primary 
schooling and some elementary education. But few can afford 
to go to high school and very few get on to college, Very 
few Tirurays have been awarded CNI scholarships. 


The more common ailments are malaria, PTB, malnutri- 
tion, and intestinal parasites. Many believe that disease is 
caused by evil spirits, so they go to the BELIAN for a cure. 
The government agencies are too far away and the price of 
the transportation to most of these is prohibitive. The cost 
of medicine, not to mention its scarcity, is not within the 
financial range of most of the people. There is an RHU in 
Upi, but the nurse is so overworked and the clinic never seems 
to get enough supplies. 


For transportation and communication there is only a dirt 
road that connects Upi to Cotabato City, and this becomes 
almost impassable in heavy rain. Hence, there are very few 
vehicles for commercial and public use. 


The Tiruray community is held together by a Kefeduan 
or Belian, or both. The former is a natural leader who knows 
the customs and traditions well, is a good speaker, and is 
known to be fair and unbiased in his judgments. A Belian is 
a religious man who has the gift of healing. Both are respect- 
ed in the community. 


The community is composed of from 5 to 50 families. A 
dowry is a prerequisite to marriage. Polygamy and divorce 
are practised when reconciliations cannot be affected. Parental 
arrangement of marriage is the norm. About one third are 
Christians; a few are Muslims; the rest, pagans. 
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MANOBO — Southwestern Cotabato 


by Rogelio Lopez 


The territories formerly occupied by the Manobos were 
sucessfully invaded by Christian settlers. The Manobos who 
still practice shifting agriculture moved to the hinterland. As 
a result, the area of their cultivated land considerably decreased. 
Cultivation is not intensive because of traditions, attitudes, and 
ignorance of farming techniques. There is a strict division of 
labor between sexes. Gardening, for instance, is done only by 
girls. 

The present primary school curriculum is not practical for 
Manobos. The problem of student discipline comes in when 
school regulations and traditional ways of life do not seem 
compatible. 


The absence of a centralized control results in rampant 
criminality. A source of trouble is rivalry in wife obtaining. 
Demands placed on the men in settling disputes take them 
away from productive activities. The influx of Christian set- 
tlers with their political conflicts has intensified the long stand- 
ing intertribal disputes. 


YAKANS 
by Dr. Charles O. Frake 


There are about 40,000 Yakans on the Island of Basilan. 


20-30 households affiliate with a mosque. The religious 
leader is also a political leader. These leaders are very power- 
ful locally. There are two influencing groups in Yakan society: 
the public school and the Muslim school. 


Yakans are willing to submit for treatment in hospitals for 
such things as wounds, cuts. For ailments, they rely on 
traditional healing practices. 
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The Yakans realize that the way to earn cash is to work 
in the plantations. They do not fish, so they trade agricul 
tural products for fish with the Tausugs. 


There is a symbiotic relation between the Yakans and 
the Tausugs. But between Yakans there is a perennial conflict 
averted only by the presence of the plantations that separate 
the groups. The Tausugs are moving in. What this will mean 
to the peace and order situation is still to be seen. 


CULTURAL MINORITIES OF DAVAO 
by Fr. John Rich 


There are a number of ethnic groups in Davao. Of these 
the three bigger groups will be mentioned. 


MANSAKA 


For one large area, released by the government, 10% 
of the listed landowners are Mansakas. A check reveals, how- 
ever, that 50% of this 10% have been given to Bisayan settlers. 
So the Mansakas have settled in other parcels of land which 
are owned, but the owners as yet have not come to claim 
them or to send away the settlers. This may be a potential cause 
for “war”. A sack of one peso bills will impress a Mansaka 
and he will accept this as payment for his land; but of course 
the contents of this sack is so much less than the value of the 
land. This is how many of them have lost their land. 


MANDAYA 


There are a few educated Mandayas. They are a very 
closely-knit group because of which it is hard for any outsider 
to get into their area. There are few foreigners in their area 
and loggers may come and go. The place is accessible by boat, 
but since the Davawefios own these boats, they have a say in 
who.can sail in them. In a sense, then, these Mandayans are 
isolated. 
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ATA 


The Ata have not felt the need for land as yet because 
there is still plenty of room in the interior, towards Bukidnon. 
They are food gatherers and hunters. Many are still nomadic 
but a few have settled down as they have seen the Visayans 
do. 

This ethnic group raises camote, rice, and gabi on small 
patches of kaingin. They have seen and tasted canned food. To be 
able to buy these, they have planted cash crops like abaca. 
Their economy is of the subsistence level. In trading, the 
Chinese and Bisayan middlemen invariably get the best of 
the bargain. 


There are public schools in the area where the teacher 
does not have to participate in so many extra-curricular activ- 
ities. But the areas are so remote that the teacher has to go 
to the “poblacion” for his recreation. The BPS should make 
their buildings “portable” to be able to follow the tribes as 
they move about; this way the children will be able to continue 
their studies. 


There is a high incidence of PTB, goiter, skin diseases, and 
dysentery. The people mostly depend on their own remedies. 
In the “poblacion” they receive medical care but they have a 
tendency to take modern medications all at one time. This 
tendency necessitates follow-ups of medical services but it is a 
long distance to the “poblacion.” RHU services, if available, 
are rare, and wanting both in services and in medications. 


There used to be inter-and intra-tribal-wars. Now there 
is peace, perhaps because they realize that they have to unite ag- 
ainst the Visayans whom they fear since these have the PC and 
the police on their side. Usually trouble is started by a Visayan. 
Trouble is caused by ranchers when the natives' cows get into 
cultivated areas and eat the plants in the kaingin. Individuals 
working in logging camps have also been charged with extor- 
tion. Since all this was played up in the papers, the guilty 
parties got fired. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


The recommendations formulated by the two groups of 
conferees in Sagada and Zamboanga are summarized and in- 
tegrated in this report. 


Land — (a) Acquisition of land for the cultural minorities in 
non-reservation area. (b) Dissemination of information with 
regard to land acquisition and titles. (c) Where assistance is 
needed for surveying, both government and private organiza- 
tions should help. (d) In cases where there is a controversy 
on what constitutes “ancestral grounds,” perhaps the help of 
social scientist can help determine which these areas are. (e) 
The need for government help in following up papers for these 
people was brought out as was the need to have them represent- 
ed in matters of programming. 


Livelihood. — (a) Good quality crafts would always find 
a market, but subsidies are needed for the development of 
cottage industries, especially for the acquisition of raw materials 
which are not produced locally; (b) Education by demonstration 
of better farming techniques is necessary as well as the need 
for introducing a better variety of plants and up-grading the 
current animal population. 


Health. — (a) The acquisition of medicines from many reli- 
gious, philanthropic and government organizations is not a prob- 
lem. The administration of medicines, medical care and treat- 
ment is more difficult because of the lack of volunteer workers 
and nurses to work in these remote areas of the ethnic groups. 
(b) Frequently, the medical donations do not reach their 
destination, (c) The idea of training teachers to be assigned 
to ethnic communities to take courses not only in first aid, 
but also in the administration of simple medications that would 
require a doctor’s prescription would be very helpful. Also 
the use of local “herbolarios” in administering medical help 
after he has been instructed by the local RHU doctor on the 
pharmacological action of ethnical products and the symptoms 
of simple ailments. 
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Education. — (a) The modification of the curriculum to 
meet local conditions with local teachers’ cooperation and the 
approval of his supervisor, whether public or private, was 
strongly recommended. Something has to be done about the 
large number of drop-outs after grade four. Some sort of 
terminal course that would prepare the students to live a 
modern life in their culture and their society could be included 
in the curriculum. (b) The adults should have literacy classes 
to attend, with primers prepared by SIL. Other educational 
programs to eradicate illiteracy can be planned by the educated 
members of the community. (c) Two exemptions to facilitate 
the educational programs were also mentioned: — Exemption 
of students belonging to tribal minorities from all sorts of 
“voluntary contributions” and extracurricular activities, and 
exemption of teachers on a rotation basis in remote areas 
from monthly meetings and other activities which reduce time 
for instruction. (d) The involvement of the parents in activ- 
ities similar to the PTA would be invaluable especially where 
there is conflict between what is taught and what is practised 
at home. 


Peace and Order. — (a) This problem is more extensive 
and acute in the South than in Luzon and Mindoro. Loose 
firearms, poor enforcement of the law, delayed administration 
of justice, and the collision of cultures all add up to the peren- 
nial disorderly conditions of the South. (b) Immediate action 
against malefactors and immediate trial were deemed most im- 
portant among the “short term” solutions, taking also into 
consideration the cultural and traditional background of the 
people. (c) For the “long term” solutions, it was believed that 
the passage of the Police Reform Bill would go a long way 
to remove political pressure on the police force and also ease 
the backlog of court cases. (d) To curb banditry and smuggling 
that gave a lot of people their means of livelihood, other 
means of income should be implemented. (e) The participation 
of the ethnic members in the selection of local and national 
officials and dissemination of information pertinent to the pro- 
cesses of justice were also considered important measures in 
the establishment of peace and order. 
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Toward the creation of an Association for the Amelioration 
of the Cultural Minorities. — At both conferences, representa- 
tives from non-government agencies that have been aiding the 
ethnic groups were present. The urgency of getting more 
help for the ethnic groups as soon as possible was felt by all. 
The formation of an association composed of people interested 
in the welfare of these groups should be done, with these 
objectives in mind: 


(a) To collect and distribute information 

(b) To study feasible programs carefully 

(c) To coordinate individual efforts for successful commun- 
ity projects 


(d) To exert pressure on benefactors and agencies since 
the association would have no political affiliation. 


(e) Technical material assistance could be made available 
through the auspices of the association. 


({) To bring about the enlightenment of the ethnic mem- 
ber of his responsibility and role for their own good and the 
common welfare of the country. 


(g) To exert a beneficial influence on the policies, per- 
formance, and administration of the Commission on National 
Minorities and bring about effective and harmonious coopera- 
tion, 
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The Language Problem in the 
Philippines* 


AURORA L. SAMONTE 


Although many non-Tagalog speakers would rather study 
and communicate in English or in their vernacular than in 
the so-called national language, which is called Pilipino but 
is actually Tagalog, the problem of the national language is no 
longer a controversial issue. For all practical purposes the 
question was settled by a masterly stroke of diplomacy (al- 
though it was no indication of linguistic genius) when it was 
decreed that a Philippine national language should be created 
out of the existing major Philippine languages, with Tagalog 
as its basis, and that “said national language shall be used 
and taught in all public and private schools.” This national 
language was subsequently proclaimed in Commonwealth Act 
No. 570 as one of the official languages of the Philippines, ef- 
fective July 4, 1946. 


The language problem in this country is largely a problem 
of language instruction, These two problems are inextricably 
tangled and are colored by some confused sentiments of na- 
tionalism which becloud the issues. In addition, the problems 
are compounded by such factors as the following: (1) There is, 
among those concerned with language teaching, inadequate un- 
derstanding of linguistics and its application to language teach- 
ing; (2) there is a need for an unbiased, better coordinated na- 
tional program of improving language instruction on all levels 
of the educational system, from the elementary schools through 
high school and college, to teacher-training; (3) a clear defini- 


* Reprinted with permission from Exchange News, First Quarter, 
1961, pp. 2-3; 25-27. 
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tion of the specific goals of language teaching in the different 
levels of instruction and curricula is lacking; (4) there is con- 
fusion as to the nature and efficacy of various approaches to 
language teaching. 


The language problem resolves itself into the following 
questions, which must be answered before any real solution 
can be reached. 


What language should be taught? 


Prior to Commonwealth Act No, 184 as amended by Com- 
monwealth Act No. 333, which made the use and teaching of 
the national language in all public and private schools com- 
pulsory, there was no question as to which language or lan- 
guages should be taught. There was just one — English. With 
the introduction of Tagalog in the schools, however, the real 
language problem arose, for this started the tug-of-war that 
later became a three-cornered struggle when the local verna- 
cular was introduced as the medium of instruction in the first 
two grades of the elementary school, as provided for in the 
Revised Philippine Educational Program in 1957. When Spa- 
nish entered the ring via Congress, the setting was complete 
for a free-for-all, For years there has been a nagging, gnawing 
“war” between English and Tagalog which sporadically has 
broken out among small factions in the press, in conferences, 
in committee meetings, and sometimes enters debates in con- 
gressicnal halls. In addition, sorties come from exponents of 
the vernacular and Spanish. All these have been verbal jousts, 
however, and have luckily never reached the proportions of 
mass demonstrations and bloodshed. 


Which language should be the medium of instruction? 
What language combinations are best taught simultaneously? 
When in the elementary curriculum should they be scheduled? 
How much class time should be allotted to each? 


Actually the battles are not being fought as to whether 
or not these languages should be taught in Philippine schools, 
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‘but rather as to which one—English, Tagalog, or the vernacu- 
lar—should be the medium of instruction in the elementary 
grades; which should be taught as subjects; at what rung in 
the educational ladder they should be offered; what combina- 
tion — (1) vernacular, English and Tagalog, or (2) English and 
Tagalog, or (3) English and the vernacular, or (4) Tagalog and 
the vernacular — are best for language teaching; how much 
time should be allotted to the study of the vernacular, English, 
and Tagalog; whether or not Spanish should continue to be 
required in the high school; and whether 24 units of Spanish 
should be required in college for certain degree course, such 
as law, commerce, liberal arts, foreign service, and education. 


A team of American consultants and Filipino counterparts, 
headed by Dr. J. Chester Swanson, submitted its findings in a 
paper titled “A Survey of the Schools of the Philippines, 1960.” 
More popularly referred to as the Swanson Report, the paper 
includes quotations from a report of the Board of National Edu- 
cation, One portion which was quoted pertains to the Master 
Plan adopted by the Board in its recommendation for the im- 
plementation of the Revised Philippine Educational Program 
of 1957, Another pertains to six other proposals for the public 
schools language instructional program which were submitted 
by individuals and various interested groups. One of these pro- 
posals was submitted by division superintendents, who recom- 
mended that the local vernacular be used as the medium of 
instruction in Grades I and II; that English be introduced as 
a subject in Grade I and become the language of instruction 
starting in Grade III, with the aid of the vernacular as far as 
Grade IV; and that Pilipino (Tagalog) be taught as a subject 
beginning in Grade III. Another interesting proposal is to let 
each division use as the medium of instruction the language pre- 
ferred by the parents of the students, if that language is the 
most effective from the instructional standpoint. 


The Swanson Report made the following observations on 
the basis of the sevem plans mentioned above: 


(1) There appears to be general agreement that the native 
language should be used as medium of instruction in the early 
grades, that English should be used as medium of imstruction 
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in later grades, and that Pilipino should be taught as a sub- 
ject. (Page 96) 


(2) There is general agreement among school personnel 
and parents sampled in the survey that the number of languages 
used in the elementary school should be limited to two in non- 
Tagalog regions as it now is in Tagalog regions, (Page 96) 
These observations direct attention to what appears to be a 
sensible linguistic approach to the language teaching problem 
in the grades. 


Inasmuch as English is later going to be the medium of im- 
struction, whereas Pilipino is to remain a subject, the pupils 
should learn enough English in the early grades to be able to 
use it as medium of instruction in the later grades. It is ob- 
vious, therefore, that the better combination is to teach the 
vernacular and English in the early grades and, when English 
becomes the medium of instruction, introduce Pilipino as a 
subject. This setup will maintain the desirable language- 
teaching situation of one foreign language at a time. 


As to when the shift to English as medium of instruction 
should be made, suggestions vary from the second grade to 
high school. Sampled opinion apparently favors the shift tak- 
ing place in Grace III, after two years of the vernacular. This 
may. be all the time that is necessary to make the students 
literate in their mother tomgue. 


With regard to time allotment under the plan of the Re- 
vised Philippine Educational Program, which is currently in 
use, English, the vernacular, and Tagalog are lumped under 
Language Arts, which is allotted 110 minutes a day in the first 
two grades. The apportionment of these 110 minutes among 
these languages is determined by the principal and the teachers 
in consultation with the division superintendent. The allot- 
ments thus vary with the divisions. One division at the begin- 
ning allotted only 10 minutes to English, whereas other divi- 
sions allotted up to 20 to 30 minutes, with the division of Ma- 
mila assigning an additional period for reading in English. 


The time allotment should be dependent neither upon local 
partiality for a given language nor upon the whim of the prin- 
cipal or the superintendent or the teachers. Rather, it should 
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be determined in terms of the purpose of teaching the language, 
the nature of the language, the aspects of language learning, 
and the students’ control of the language, To illustrate: since 
literacy in the vernacular is the school’s reason for teaching 
it, that goal will have been achieved when the pupil can read, 
write, and figure in the vernacular. Inasmuch as the pupil 
already speaks the language when he starts schooling, he does 
not have to spend time learning the meanings and concepts 
along with the language patterns, as a child studying a foreign 
language would have to do. He can therefore be started ear- 
lier on the road to reading and writing. It would seem that 
on this basis, the vernacular should be assigned less time than 
English, One must consider, however, that the vernacular is 
the medium of instruction. As the pupil develops greater skill 
in reading, he reads and learns more about the other subjects 
in the curriculum. The time that ordinarily would be assigned 
to such non-language subjects as can be learned through read- 
ing and discussion in the vernacular should therefore be allotted 
to the vernacular. 


English, on the other hand, is a foreign language that will 
later be used as the medium of imstruction. It requires time 
for the pupil to learn the patterns of English on a spoken basis, 
time to learn to read the language, and time to learn to write 
it. By the time the Filipino child can converse in English, using 
patterns he has learned, he will have passed through the stage 
of beginning reading readiness in the vernacular and be well 
on the way to reading a second book. Therefore, he does not 
need to go through the same reading-readiness period in Eng- 
lish, as far as the mechanics of reading are concerned, but may 
immediately be exposed to reading English sentences since there 
is a transfer of training from the vernacular to English. 


All these aspects of learning the two languages should be 
considered in apportioning class time to each. 
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How should these languages be taught? How many teachers 
be qualified to teach them? What is being done or can be 
done to help solve the language problem? 


There is apparently no one way to teach a language—any 
language, But there is a difference in approach and teaching 
materials between teaching a foreign language and teaching 
the mother tongue. Filipino teachers, who have learned their 
techniques from American books on how to teach English to 
American English-speaking students, are well acquainted with 
the first-language approach, as well as with the conventional 
formal-grammar technique of teaching English. What they 
need is some knowledge of the second-language approach, Eng- 
lish not being a first language to most Filipinos. 


The second-language approach is based on the fact that 
the patterns of one’s first language continually affect the learn- 
ing of the patterns of a second language. The instructional 
materials and techniques of second-language: teaching would 
necessarily differ in some ways from those of first-language 
teaching, 


It is on these aspects that the language teacher meeds re- 
orientation, regardless of the language he teaches. The job of 
acquainting thousands of teachers in the service with the intelli- 
gent use of this approach at the different levels of instruction 
is quite a big one. A distinction is necessary between the tech- 
niques of teaching a foreign language to beginners and teaching 
it to those who, like our high school and college students, have 
gained some mastery of it. Both the Bureau of Public Schools 
and the Philippine Center for Language Study are cooperating 
on this job in order that it can be completed as fast as teachers 
with some linguistic background can be trained or drafted for 
the national and regional orientation classes and for the pre- 
paration of instructional materials. 


Undoubtedly, the two-week orientation sessions cannot 
guarantee sufficient training in the second-language approach 
so that trainees can use it intelligently. It is necessary to build 
up a corps of linguistically trained teachers and researchers to 
bolster the present inadequate staff. The Bureau and the Cen- 
ter cannot do this under present conditions. It is at this point 
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that the University of the Philippines and them Philippine Nor- 
mal College can help develop qualified language teachers for 
the elementary schools, high schools, and colleges. 


The Philippine Normal College offers a master's degree in 
education with a major in teaching English as a second lan- 
guage, The University of the Philippines has set up an Institute 
for Language Teaching with which the Philippine Branch of 
the Summer Institute of Linguistics, now affiliated with the 
University of the Philippines, is cooperating in carrying out 
the ILT plans of instruction, research, and services. The Ins- 
titute for Language Teaching takes care of (1) an intensive 
course for beginners in English intended mainly for adult Asian 
students in this country; (2) an intensive course for teachers 
of English; (3) the undergraduate teacher's course in English; 
and (4) the courses leading to the degree of Master of Arts in 
Teaching English as a Second Lamguage. Of the 32 units re- 
quired in this M.A.T. curriculum, 23 are in the field of special- 
ization. These courses are designed to give the student (1) 
an introduction to descriptive analysis; (2) a knowledge of the 
structure and phonology of English and certain Philippine lan- 
guages; (3) familiarity with principles, materials, and methods 
of second-language teaching; and (4) some knowledge of the 
construction of language tests and the teaching of reading and 
literary appreciation in English from the point of view of the 
second-language learner. In these courses the students under- 
take some kind of linguistic research or creative work in the 
form of linguistically sound language-teaching materials, the 
best and most useful of which will be made available through 
the Philippine Journal for Language Teaching, the organ of the 
Philippine Association for Language Teaching. 


The Association was organized at the initiative of the In- 
stitute for Language Teaching to “help promote better language 
instruction in the Philippines on all instructional levels, irres- 
pective of the language taught, by encouraging and coordinat- 
img efforts at improving instruetion in any language through 
any of the means that the Association may decide to under- 
take to achieve its goal.” The Association has definite plans 
for achieving its goal, but it will need time to grow and get 
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financial support to push them through. If fully implemented, 
however, these plans will go a long, long way towards solving 
the Philippine language-teaching problem. 


In these efforts to improve language instruction, there is 
no bias towards any particular language or technique. The 
ultimate criterion is, and should be, effectiveness in securing 
superior results in language learning, results which must con- 
vince teachers, students, parents, the government, and the 
general public of this effectiveness. These results can be real- 
ized at an.early date only through a well-coordinated language 
program that is not hampered by the throttling tentacles of 
self-interest. 


The immediate and important concern of such a plan 
should be to undertake a comprehensive, four-pronged research 
project to include (1) descriptive analyses of major Philippine 
languages—Tagalog, Cebuano, Hiligaynon, Waray, Pampango, 
Tlocano, Pangasinan and later of other Philippine languages; 
cumparative analyses of these languages with English, Tagalog, 
and Spanish; (2) research on and description of the kind of 
Tagalog, English, and Spanish which is currently spoken by edu- 
cated Filipinos in order to establish a nationally accepted goal 
for the teaching of those languages; (3) experimentation on 
the best second and first-language teaching techniques, and 
(4) preparation of, and experimentation on, linguistically sound 
teaching materials for the various phases of language teaching 
at different levels of instruction. On the basis of the results 
of such research a sound approach to the language problem 
in the Philippines can be made. 


The Harvard Literary Project in Israel 
and Its Implications for the Philippines 


CEFERINA I. C. ESTACIO 


Of the many blessings which I have had the good fortune 
to receive in recent years, my Israel experience ranks as the 
most memorable and the most soul-satisfying. A variety of 
reasons makes this so, chief among which was the regeneration 
of the spirit arising from anticipation of setting foot in the 
land of the Bible, and once there, the atmosphere of intense 
dedication markedly evident everywhere. Added to this, as 
time went on, was the unabashed affection people showed 
probably as a result of, and in return for one’s obviously sin- 
cere efforts to help them out in a part of their academic di- 
lemma. 


The success of the academic experience has for me been 
heightened — and brightened — immeasurably by the enduring 
friendships which have resulted, the deeper insights that have 
developed mutually, and immersion in a culture which sees in 
work, no matter what its kind, not only much human dignity 
but strength, and lasting values for the spirit. My experience, 
in short, has been such that if I had to select a second home- 
land, much as I love Cambridge and Boston, which have the 
flavor of Old England in them, the choice would be Israel— 
despite its searing heat in the summer, its furious rains in 
the winter, its guttural language, and to me, its most unpalat- 
able cooking and the constant threats to its security notwith- 
standing. 


But if I dwell on my affection for the country and its 
people, I shall never get around to my topic. 


Before going into a description of the experiment, however, 
let me give you a bit of background om modern Israel. For 
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centuries and centuries, as most of us might know, the Jews, 
who compose the Israelis of the new Israel, had been scattered 
all over the earth. It was their dream, all this time, to return 
to their homeland; their motto had been, each year: Next 
year in Jerusalem. To oversimplify a long and complicated his- 
tory, in 1948 the State of Israel was finally established. It was 
mot a happy rebirth, however, for even on that day, the Arabs, 
who continue to be under the impression that the land now 
called Israel belongs to them, raided and invaded and dropped 
bombs on the celebrating people, That was only the begin- 
ning of more conflict, from which, however, the Israelis have 
always managed to emerge victorious. Now an uneasy peace 
reigns in Israel, and raids from the Syrian, and sometimes 
Jordanian, border are common. 


In size, Israel is far from formidable. On many maps, it 
is not even a dot; it somehow gets lost in the vastness of the 
Mediterranean, an accidental omission which the enemy Arabs 
would dearly love to turn into reality.* But what Israel lacks 
in geographic size, she makes up for in excellence and scho- 
larship; her institutions are looked up to the world over as 
models, group after group after group incessantly observes 
there for techniques ranging from crop production to medical 
work to technology to underwater archaeology—developments 
the more remarkable in view of her recent statehood, and 
the multitude of problems consequent to waves of immigra- 
tion unparalleled in history. This is a leading factor in her 
amazing progress, this policy of training high caliber scholars, 
professional men, scientists and technicians, It was this policy, 
this search for excellence which led her to the techniques of 
language teaching. 


The educational situation in Israel is unique, for at no 
time in history has there been a similar absorption of refugees 
from all lands, in all stages of culture and development,. some, 
notably Oriental Jews, with a development lag of centuries. 
And when one considers that in such a milieu educational and 


E But as the recently concluded five-day war has proved, the 
combined might of the Arabs are unable to do. 
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cultural activities can be the most potent means oí welding 
together all these discrepant elements into a united nation, one 
can see what a task faced, and still faces, the Ministry of Edu- 
cation and Culture, which must integrate children of parents 
who among them speak more than 70 languages, Jewish schools 
are taught in Hebrew, and Arab schools in Arabic, with He- 
brew as a subject, but English is a second language. Teachers 
who have come from Western Europe and the United States 
have beautiful English, but Arabs and Orientals leave much 
to be desired. English was taught by a combination of rule 
application and translation which were admittedly ineffectual. 
Early in my stay there, I was introduced to the joke that a 
high school graduate could read Shakespeare (read, perhaps in 
the sense only of making out the words) but could not, to save 
his life, order a cup of tea in English. 


Such was the state of English teaching in 1959, when a 
young Israeli teacher in a kibbutz called Kfar Giladi in the Ga- 
lilee came across some mention of the Harvard materials and 
its creators, Richards and Gibson, as she browsed through some 
periodicals. Not long after, she was able to obtain some of 
them with the assistance of the President of the Zionist House 
in Boston. 


This obscure individual trial was to turn out to be the 
start of a far-reaching experiment. In the summer of 1960, 
at the invitation of the Israeli Ministry of Education and Cul- 
ture, a one-man staff was sent by Prof.Richards to demonstrate 
the method before officials. The demonstration took the form 
of a ten-day seminar, at which, in the presence of govern- 
ment officials and supervisors from all over the country, the 
staff member taught English three hours daily to eighty pu- 
pils, immigrants from underdeveloped countries of Asia and 
Africa, Together, the pupils represented seventeen nationality 
groups, The thirty hours of instruction given them, open for 
observation to interested people besides educators, displayed 
use of 18 half-hour film lessons in Elementary English—Part 
I, Series I of Harvard Graded Direct Method’s English Through 
Television, with supporting filmstrips, tapes, records, texts, 
workbooks, and oral demonstrations. Daily, two sessions were 
conducted for supervisors, teachers, and Ministry personnel. 
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Equipment and background information on the participants 
were supplied by the Pedagogic Services of the Ministry, while 
instructional material and expert were provided by Language 
Research. 


The outcome of this brief workout was an official invita- 
tion to a three-year joint experiment on the initiative of the 
Israeli Minister of Education and Culture, the scholar Abba 
Eban, after consultation with his official observers. Consider- 
ing the character of the Israeli intellectual of European origin, 
who, rooted in an enduring tradition of learning, is not prone 
to leap into any new scheme, the general reaction was impres- 
sive. Mr. Eban, in concluding his speech to them, said: “Two 
educational programs of great significance have been officially 
adopted by the Ministry of Education and Culture during this 
past week: the Massachusetts Institute of Technology program 
for the teaching of physics and now the Harvard Graded 
Method of Instruction for the teaching of English.” 


Thus was set up the experiment which made Israel the 
testing ground for thousands of immigrant children and their 
parents in learning English. 


In preparation for the experiment, a workshop to train the 
Israeli teachers in the method was conducted by Harvard staff 
from July 11 to August 4, 1961. The teachers present at that 
seminar comprised an unusual group: from 21 countries, they 
spoke more than 21 different languages representing all the 
important language families. All of them spoke Hebrew and 
English and at least one other language besides. The average 
number of languages spoken by each teacher was about four; 
the mean age was 38.5, and teaching experience ranged from 
one to 26 years, with a mean of 11 years, The schools they 
taught were all types: organizationally—kibbutz, agricultural, 
and urban; tribally—Jewish, Arab, and Druse; and religious— 
wise—orthodox or secular, The children, 60 in number, were 
mainly sabras, or native-born, with a few from Eastern Europe 
and one from Iraq. The mother tongue of 47 was Hebrew, 
which by the way has its own (to us difficult, because strange) 
alphabet, reading from right to left, and of the rest, some Indo- 
European of Slavic language. No one had studied English be- 
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fore. They ranged in age from 10 to 12, and their fathers’ 
occupations were agricultural, unskilled, or clerical. 


[Here follows a technical description of the set-up.] 


Towards the end of the course, the Jerusalem Post, Israel’s 
leading English daily, published a write-up of the workshop 
and it read in part: 


“To anyone who has wrestled with the problem of learn- 
ing a second language—to say nothing of a second alphabet 
—the experiment just ending at Yad Levanim in Petah Tik- 
vah will be most impressive.’ 


The approach it described as “the exact opposite of start- 
ing with grammar and abstractions.” 


“The purposes of the project,” it went on, “are to demons- 
trate that beginners can learn to speak simple English cor- 
rectly even when teachers have little command of the lan- 
guage; that diverse cultural and linguistic backgrounds pre- 
sent more advantages than disadvantages at early stages of 
instruction by Graded Direct Techniques; that these sequenc- 
ed materials are largely self-confirming for the learner; and 
that a combination of film, filmstrip, tape and record prac- 
tice with native models will upgrade auraloral performance 
not only of pupils but of teachers as well.” 


Said another report: 


“It was indeed a class held in unusual circumstances, It 
was summertime (Writer’s note: Anyone who has been in 
Israel during the hishim [east wind] periods, when tempera- 
tures can go up as high as 130°F, will know how it can be.); 
60 people sat behind, all attentive and critical, and coming 
in and out. Tha pupils were taught by a succession of teach- 
ers of various nationality backgrounds none of whom had 
taught them before. And yet, with all these distractions, the 
pupils learned, were often sorry to leave after two hours, of- 
ten lingered, and returned day after day for a month, during 
their vacation time at that, with no external constraints.” 


The experiment proper was begun in September, 1961, and 
involved 12 sixth-grade elementary classes. English in Israel 
is started in Grade VI, as there is so much to study of Hebrew 
and Biblical history before then. These twelve, two from each 
of the country’s six school districts, were well-matched on the 
following variables: age of children, class size, I.Q., socio-eco- 
nomic background, nationality background, location of school, 
and skill and experience of the teacher, Care was taken to in- 
clude one of each type of school found in the country in the 
experimental and control groups. This was the representation: 
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1—a kibbutz school between Tel Aviv and Haifa; 

2—an Arab village school between Galilee and the Syrian 

border; 

3—a school for new immigrants in a low economic area 

in Jerusalem; 

4-—an exclusive orthodox religious school for girls in Je- 

rusalem; 

5—am urban school in an upper middle-class section of Tel 

Aviv; 

6—a model school in a town near Lydda, the airport. 

Each of the experimental schools was equipped with Lan- 
guage Research’s language-reading-literacy films, filmstrips, 
tapes, records, books, and workbooks. The control schools used 
their accustomed texts written by the Inspector of English and 
the District Supervisors. Procedure and progress were record- 
ed by the experimental teachers and observed by a Harvard 
representative from time to time; evaluation, oral and written, 
was conducted each June. Data in the form of taped perform- 
ance and written samples were brought back to Cambridge 
where these were interpreted and copies of findings furnished 
Israel, 


Now for the rationale behind the study: 


Central to the programs at Language Research is the think- 
ing that at the threshold of all the subject areas the social 
sciences, the physical sciences, the humanities—there can be 
found an ideal organic arrangement of problem challenges 
which can excite activity of mind that will foster learning. The 
question: ‘Does the order of presentation as well as the selec- 
tion of his first sentences in a new language make much differ- 
ence to a learner?’ This question has been a guidepost and has 
been Language Research’s unceasing concern not only in its 
literacy programs but in its teaching of any foreign language. 
And because this question is answered affirmatively, the next 


question, logically, is: What then should come before what 
other? 


It is the answer to this query, the task of selecting and 
arranging the sequences of learning units, which is the vital 
and outstanding feature of the Harvard Graded Direct Materials. 
What to put before what, and how best to do it: this is grading. 
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Such a sequence is not conceived of as a quantitative matter; 
it is not the number of words taught in a lesson. It is, rather, 
a qualitative matter of the relations, in Richards’ terms, the 
inter-animation, between parts in the sequence. To show this 
inter-animation, every sentence in a sequence is taught within 
the situation it refers to, with the mind, the eye, the ear, the 
mouth, the hands, and other relevant parts of the body brought 
into activity. Maximal clarity is achieved by having every ele- 
ment of structure in the sentence correspond to an easily per- 
ceived element in the structure of the situation. The sen-sits 
are, in other terms, not only syntactically but also semantically 
sequenced, And to enable SEN and SIT to correspond without 
ambiguity, only such concepts as are most clearly demonstrable 
are selected for teaching at beginning stages. The verb look, 
to give one instance, so common in reading primers even for 
second language learners, is passed over. For how can you 
demonstrate looking without getting entangled in ambiguities? 
The aim, always, is to reduce opportunities for confusion, not 
to enlarge them. The selection of vocabulary, moreover, is not 
based on frequency lists but from a list of the most widely use- 
ful words, which are taught in their root or basic senses first. 
Sen-sits are designed so that these words recur again and again 
in varied contexts, keeping basic structure constant. The 
strategy is, as it were, to conduct a systematic attack on a limit- 
ed front. For universal classroom experience has shown that 
it is no use, in fact harmful, to load the memory with vocabu- 
lary which, by its mere quantity, would slow down progress. 
Wiser it would be to initially provide the rails on which, to 
use Ogden’s phrase, “the trains of thought may run.” These 
rails are the indispensable structure word of the language, and 
a few operational ones which the pupil will constantly be using, 
not only in his English lessons, but in all of his English-speak- 
ing life, 


In the presentation of these sequences of Sen-Sits, coopera- 
tion and collaboration between the ear and the eye are used to 
the maximum. The simultaneous impact on the mind of sound, 
script and meaning, through use of rigidly graded film and/or 
filmstrips and records or tapes, ties them together more secure- 
ly than any translation course can, and aids retention, which 
is a huge factor in language learning. Pronunciation, intona- 
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tion, and speech rhythm are developed together through clear 
understanding of what is being said; all learning, via this tech- 
nique, is always mediated through the understanding, never 
merely through rote. Instead of hearing and memorizing rules 
and lists of the right forms, the learner, regardless of whether 
he is seven or seventy, hears and uses the right forms through- 
out. Time is not wasted in abstract explanations which can 
be put to better use in application. Amd the learner is given 
plentiful opportunity, individually and in concert, to generate 
new sentences, his own, and to give “free composition” as he 
talks in his graded language to or about a picture or act, with 
his responses always receiving immediate confirmation. 


Reading, in this program, is conceived of as being deeply 
inter-related with wider language study, as language study is 
with general education. For close observation has shown that 
beginners need to be provided with a systematically-comstruct- 
ed framework of spoken English upon which the skills of read- 
ing can be supported. The materials of this language-for-learn- 
ing program answer the controversy as to which of these ap- 
proaches to use: phonic, word, or sentence—by using all three 
together at once, but always in semantically clear chains of 
sentences, Manuscript writing, using the least biologically con- 
fusable of letters—not b, d, and g, together, for example, as 
these are the same configuration, only in different positions, 
is introduced from the first reading lesson, which follows al- 
most on the heels of the first language lessons, Immediate 
checks on comprehension on film and workbooks confirm learm- 
ing, but these checks are not of the fill-in variety which would 
dominantly encourage recall, Our films, incidentally, are not 
of the type which usually photograph a good teacher teach- 
ing a class, or a teacher addressing the film audience, or a film 
presenting a lecture. The films are programmed lessons in 
themselves, with differentiated steps, providing opportunity 
for class and individual response, feedback, and confirmation. 
Animated (techniques of animation having been studied by 
I. A. Richards at Walt Disney Studios) the black cartoons on 
white or white cartoons on black appear, move, act, and dis- 
appear as the sentence elements they accompany require. 
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One may mention another unique feature of these basic 
instructional materials: they are, throughout, characterized by 
objective reality, with absolutely no sugar-coating either through 
colorful illustrations, or fancy, often highly emotional language 
terminated by exclamation points. Colors are absent because 
experience and observation show that their initial attraction 
end up in lasting distraction from the learning task, Instead, 
IDEAS, not contrived and trifling situations, are the focus; the 
logic of a situation, the objective fact, and not subjective im- 
pression, Later, when vocabulary grows and the area of syntax 
is extended, broad themes and significant developments in hu- 
man history constitute the basis of teaching content. This takes 
place towards the end of the second semester of the first year. 
By the beginning of the second year, children are introduced 
to important discoveries and inventions, and to Newton’s laws, 
among other things, in a form appropriate to the age, then a 
little later, to art subjects like Da Vinci’s Mona Lisa. By the 
third year, they are ready for simplified translations of Plato’s 
Dialogues. Content for history, arithmetic, music, physical edu- 
cation, and other subjects are integrated into the language pro- 
gram. The fact that in Israel children learn English at a later 
age than Philippine children may not be offered as likely ar- 
gument for the depth of comprehension shown, because we 
have done work with young children, migrants to America 
from Central and Eastern Europe, who have likewise shown 
positive results. 


This is no place now to detail the statistics yielded by 
the continued and periodic evaluations of the experiment’s pro- 
gress. But observations of a general nature made after the 
first year may be interesting: The experimental groups dis- 
played quicker, more confident responses; greater accuracy in 
listening; a growing power of discrimination; considerable con- 
trol of word order; resourcefulness in manipulating sentence 
elements and patterns; mastery of syntax learned at each stage, 
and consequent successful generation of interesting, imagina- 
tive sentences; discerning observation of picture-situations pre- 
sented; simple attempts at definition within their limited voca- 
bulary; extension of literal to figurative language; sensitive- 
ness to and realization of their own errors and immediate self- 
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correction; and, significantly, obvious enjoyment of the learn- 
ing task. 


The controls, who had more vocabulary, showed bewild- 
erment in its handling, employed nouns predominantly, lacked 
ability to tie sentence elements together, filled up tapes with 
interminable stretches of silence and hesitation, showed hardly 
any variation in sentence pattern, contenting themselves with 
the “This is a so-and-so” type, and the expletive-verb construc- 
tion. They showed, through intonation, voice weakening, and 
general behavior marked lack of confidence, provided no de- 
tails or qualifiers to their statements, distorted or omitted rele- 
vant parts of listening exercises, answered questions without 
clear idea of the problem, and showed no sensitiveness to er- 
ror, often changing responses from right to wrong. 


Let me give you the status of the Harvard experiment in 
Israel at the present time. There being an open flow of in- 
formation and much interchange, a great number of teachers, 
who saw in the method real hope for improvement in their 
own teaching, were helped by the master teachers as early as 
the second semester of the first year. The movement continued 
to spread so that at each succeeding summer workshop, the 
voluntary participation grew, even if many had to forego their 
vacations and bear separation from their families for six weeks. 
In 1963, observers came too from Japan, Ghana, Ceylon, and 
India. The Ghanaian representative, a Scottish professor, must 
have submitted such a positive report that the Vice-Chancellor 
of the University of Ghana (the Chancellor being the head of 
state), a British scholar, set up a program for the training of 
Ghanaian teachers, inviting Richards and Gibson. In the mid- 
dle of this training program, however, political troubles in 
Nkrumah’s government unfortunately intervened. 


More and more Israel schools, impressed by what they 
saw experimental children achieving even when teachers were © 
not adequately skilled, requested to be included, and during 
my 1964 visit I was delayed more than usual by the clamor 
of the agricultural and vocational high schools, which needed 
quick corrective training in English, and of the teachers’ se- 
minary, Now, more than 100 kibbutzim use the method—and 
kibbutzim have the highest standards of all elementary schools, 
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being not dependent on state financing, and therefore, less sub- 
ject to the restrictions of the national inspectors. In the list 
also are vocational and agricultural high schools, regular ele- 
mentary schools, and adult education classes, of which there 
is one in every community. Our by-now best trained Arab 
teacher, who had, in the beginning, horrified us by his pro- 
nunciation and syntax, now not only has improved his English 
alongside his pupils—(through listening to and using the au- 
dio-visuals with their varied male-female native English-speak- 
ing voices) —but also glories in the new dignity, respect and 
prestige he has earned through visibly successful training. 
His fame as a master teacher has spread, and those whom he 
once shocked now seek his advice; to an Arab, and a Catholic 
one at that, in an all Jewish land, this is no small accomplish- 
ment. As a postscript, may I add that a few weeks ago, a 
teacher from England who had been in Israel with the British 
Council, then had taught at Hebrew University for a year, 
paid me a visit here wanting to know more about this method. 
Having talked to Alexander Nahas, our Arab, and seen him at 
work, she had got interested. 


The Israel study, then, has demonstrated that the learn- 
ing habits, behavior and attitudes of learners, at whatever le- 
vel, is a function of how they start, and the kind and degree 
of general transfer that this start aims at. An understanding 
control of oral language, through seeing clearly what sentences 
say as they say whatever they say, and how words work— 
this control builds a linguistic framework'and confidence that 
give support when the pupil goes on into reading, A close, 
inquiring attitude, developed through the presentation of pro- 
blem challenges which stimulate and sharpen the mind, leads 
to habits of self-discovery. Self-discovery,-in turn, fosters res- 
ponsibility for his own learning—an attitude the antithesis. to 
that marked by dependence on what one.is made to believe, 
which we are all so painfully familiar .with and perhaps, 
through methods of telling, unwittingly foster. Through con- 
trolled observation of children and adults operating im rigidly 
controlled letter, word, and syntax intake—the Graded Direct 
Method has placed focus on how the learning task seems to 
appear to a learner, Intelligibility, the absolute necessity of 
comprehending what he is doing at every single stage of his 
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own education, this is all significant. Yet, even if this need 
might be apparent to educators, its application has remained 
very much under-examined, 


How might we, then, apply the results of the Israeli ex- 
perience in our own society? 


Israel is now a land of just about three million people. 
Ours is eleven times as many. Therefore our literacy problem, 
by a very rough estimate, is eleven times as great. Multiply 
this by the countless inadequate beginnings, and the insuffi- 
ciently academically oriented thousands up each grade, and 
you have a no small problem, We, at least, have our political 
and social lives going with no immediate and constantly visible 
danger of annihilation. Israel does. Each individual letter of 
its name starts the name of an enemy country surrounding it. 
Raids during the lunch hour in border towns are not unusual, 
and one’s respect and admiration for this people cannot but 
grow to see their men, generals some of them and all sorts of 
professional men and scholars, working on farms and kitchens, 
rush out in their aprons and workclothes, to the defense of 
life, land and family, then calmly return to their kitchen and 
farm duties when the skirmish was over. We here do not have 
this large physical danger. But we are in danger of something 
even more terrible. 


For morals, mores, attitudes, and values are at present 
here in alarming decline. It is an era of unsettlement, of hasty, 
impulsive action before thought, of violence. We are, despite 
the high literacy percentages made to appear in year-books, 
still and undoubtedly a very illiterate nation, It is no use to 
deceive ourselves with statistics. In economic terms, for ins- 
tance, we have not even reached the take-off stage, for wide- 
spread revolutionary changes in agricultural productivity, a 
condition precedent to take-off, are not even remotely visible. 
We still are a traditional society, pre-Newtonian, to use a term 
from the economic historian Rostow, in science and technology, 
pre-Newtonian in attitudes toward the physical world. 


How to advance, not just forward but up, not merely in 
the pursuit of a fairly decent material life which, in our pre- 
sent heartbreakingly low and unfocused standard of values, 
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would include, among the first things, say, a library of popular 
records (but not of books, not even popular books), and a tele- 
vision set, whose programs bring no refreshment to the spirit 
but only momentary excitation of the lower senses. Not things 
of this type, but those that in the final analysis, long after 
such material possessions are lost through one means or ano- 
ther, those things that really and truly matter. And what are 
these? Among them, worthwhile standards of taste, habits of 
reasonable thought over problems and situations; restraint in 
oral or other behavior; a respect and reaching for the life of 
the intellect, a recognition of the value of a human life. These 
are marks of a genuinely literate person. And in effect, going 
back to the outcomes of the Israeli study, these would be ha- 
bits formed early by the pupil, unconsciously, and always un- 
der the skilled but unobtrusive direction of a teacher—habits, 
attitudes, interests, outlooks, viewpoints, formed in an atmos- 
phere without pressure, without constraint, through content 
and method deliberately designed to encourage them. The ser- 
iousness of these early stages cannot be over-stressed, because 
it is in these beginnings that cognitive set and volitional atti- 
tudes are established. It is in the beginnings of any subject— 
and of all subjects—that students can best learn how to learn. 
And to this task, learning to learn, there is no end. 


To Skinner’s statement that learning should develop not 
only verbal repertoires but behavioral repertoires also, I would 
add, in the tradition of the great nations of Western Europe 
after 1848, attitudinal and value repertoire. During that time, 
in keeping with middle class predominance, the school system 
was imbued with a philosophy that made the terms ‘educated 
man” and “gentleman” synonymous. Learnedness, which meant 
a knowledge of the classics and the respect for humanistic 
values, was commensurate with, and guaranteed an attitude of 
self-discipline. If education in truth mirrors society, then our 
present educational situation is an effective and clear mirror. 
For one thing, school life is equated with adjustment to the 
group, aimed at preparing the young person, to quote Thomas 
Molnar, one of the foremost thinkers in America, for a “quiet, 
unspectacular, and captive role of an ideally average man.” 
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Perceptive Filipino observers of the social scene, who have 
the means, through newspaper columns (Mr. Pacis and Miss 
Constantino among them) frequently call attention to the cur- 
rent lacks. Many factors contribute to the tragedy, undoubt- 
edly, but one abiding influence, through no fault of ours, has 
been the concept of education as dominantly a socializing pro- 
cess, “a conditioning to the present state of things.’ To quote 
Molnar again in a powerful and penetrating criticism of mo- 
dern American theory, those who advocate ‘change “are pos- 
sessed by an impatience to eliminate a set of values (embodied 
in the liberal arts) and replace them by what they call “edu- 
cation for daily living.’ Liberal education, as defined by the 
National Association of Adult Education of England in an ar- 
ticle entitled “Liberal Education in a Technical Age” is still 
very relevant; says the definition: it includes training in the 
use of language, in the handling of ideas, in recognizing rela- 
tionships, and in establishing values as touchstones by which 
questions of morals and taste are to be tested.” 


Training in the use of language.’ Note that among the 
features noted, it is the first academic requisite to becoming 
a true human being. To English and Belgian language teach- 
ers, language is neither a skill nor a technique, but an intel- 
lectual activity. For language is ‘the only educative means 
of an intellectual nature by which every human being can be 
reached,’ the starting point for awakening and forming the 
critical faculties. 


On another significant point the Israel experiment has re- 
levance for us, Most of the immigrant Asian and African chil- 
dren had come from families which in America would euphe- 
mistically be called “underprivileged” or “culturally disadvan- 
taged.” One official report even described them as having 
dived direct from the fifteenth century to the twentieth. And 
yet their performance, and their progress, makes clear that mo- 
tivation of an intrinsic sort works, as the Romantic poet Cole- 
ridge put it, ‘not merely by the mechanical impulse of curiosi- 
ty, or by a restless desire to arrive at the final solution, but 
by the pleasurable activity of mind excited by the attractions 
of the journey itself.’ Note the phrasing: pleasurable activity, 
the attractions of the journey, Once more is it proved that in 
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all learning, it is awareness of growing power which is the 
supreme motivation. 


To sum up: It is possible, in fact the possibilities are end- 
less, to apply the fruits of the Israel experiment to the Phil- 
ippine situation. Through a method and instructional mater- 
ials which stimulate and foster them, the following qualities 
amd results may be achieved: A positive attitude to learning 
and a feeling of serious responsibility for one’s own education 
through: 


a- the mental excitement generated by actively discover- 
ing relationships for oneself, rather than passive wait- 
ing for specific information to be transmitted; 


b- the avoidance of what B. F. Skinner calls “aversive” 
or punishment features, insisting only, as in the Ri- 
chards-Gibson method, on successful performance as its 
own best reinforcement; 


c- emphasis on the structure of a subject, be it language, 
mathematics, history, vocational know-how, literature, 
or what-not, structure here meaning the general founda- 
tions of any subject, which can be given to any age in 
some form appropriate to that age, rendering it more 
comprehensible both initially and when applied in pro- 
gressively more complex stages. 


And then, through qualities of mind and viewpoint thus 
evolved, to turn attention once again to the inner man, the 
inner personality, now long neglected in the pursuit of “outer- 
directedness,” which is the chief cult of modern society’s or- 
ganization man, Else, what frequently happens is that, not 
knowing ourselves, we lack “belief, loyalty and self-reliance.” 
moved only by fad and foible, blown about by every wind of 
doctrine. 


The language-for-literacy materials are the product of more 
than three decades of scholarly British thought and as long a 
period of experiment and re-design, Created for universal use, 
they may be employed, and have proved themselves effective, 
for any group regardless of age, size, culture, and background 
language. Deliberately laying a foundation for humanistic and 
liberal education, for beginning English should be an entry into 
other subjects and not an isolated study, and sequenced in a 
way in which most present-day programmed materials are not, 
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they come in stages of advancement, so that a learner, taking 
from instruction what is appropriate at his stage, can pace 
himself and advance at his own rate. Provisions for self-eval- 
uation and confirmation are made; use of native speakers on 
film lessons and tape improve a non-native English teacher’s 
sound patterns as no formal study of diagrams of speech or- 
gans and sound production can. Where electricity and equip- 
ment are available, the teaching films would be ideal. And for 
mass teacher-training, they should be indispensable. For areas 
without electricity, a special handwound device, which can also 
serve as play, has been found useful, Given a setting such as 
this, where effective, meaningful learning will go on, there will 
be no need for remedial programs, and teacher and taught can, 
without distraction, really get down to the task of educating 
for a free society. 


Whether the preceding account commends itself, I hope, at 
least, that it will serve to focus on the points I have stressed. 
Is it true, for instance, that TELLING a student an item of 
information, and translating to him a sentence or concept from 
English to Tagalog, or the reverse, or from Spanish to English, 
is more economical, as a number of teachers feel? Such a pro- 
cedure would entail less effort for the teacher, it is true, but 
would it be teaching? The point is, or should be, is it going 
to be the most beneficial thing for the learner, in the long 
run? As habitual instructional practice, will it foster, will it 
nurture, that kind of attitude, the self-discipline and reliance 
that would produce, and continue to characterize a truly free 
man? The answer to this will to a large extent depend on the 
teacher’s own values, his attitude to teaching, and his attitude 
towards him whom he teaches, I guess, after all, this is the 
crux of the matter. 


The Language Laboratory 


and Foreign Language Learning 


HERMINIA M. BARCELONA 


Ten years ago, during a conference held at the Yale Uni- 
versity Institute of Human Relations, noted educators, social 
scientists, and technologists lamented the fact that the Amer- 
ican educational system had been very slow in using the tech- 
nical advances of science to transform its practices, (19)* 
Today that claim is no longer valid. The “marriage of the 
learning process with the technology of modern communication” 
as envisioned by John Ivey (12) has finally come to pass. New 
technological developments in media of communication such as 
motion pictures, filmstrips, slides, disc recordings, radio, video 
and audio tape, language laboratories, teaching machines, and 
other automated devices, now being utilized by the modern 
classroom teacher, offer innumerable possibilities for accelerat- 
ing and enriching the learning process. 


A closer look at the aforementioned educational tools will 
reveal that the technological revolution influencing teaching 
practices and learning techniques advances in two directions: 
it makes possible mass instruction through the motion picture 
and instructional television, and it enables individualized in- 
structional processes as illustrated by the language laboratory 
and by programmed learning through the teaching machine 
and other automated devices. 


While the new technology has benefited education as a 
whole, nowhere has it been more keenly felt that in the field 
of foreign language teaching and learning. The widespread 


* Numbers in parentheses refer to numbered references in the 
bibliography. 
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introduction of the language laboratory in schools and colleges 
throughout the country has been hailed as one of the most dra- 
matic changes in American education within the past decade. 
As Gustav Mathieu says 


The language laboratory is the key ina revolution 
taking place at the moment in language instruction... 
(18) 


Elton Hocking, another noted educator writes 


This is truly a new dimension in foreign language 
learning a Copernican step forward in quality. 


In their enthusiasm, some ardent proponents (14) (16) of this 
educational tool compare its advent to that of the book several 
hundred years ago. They claim that it can do for the spoken 
language what printing has done for the written language. 


This enthusiasm coming from noted educators and foreign 
language experts plus the ever-present need for educational 
tools that will help improve teaching and learning, and the 
passage of the National Defense Education Act of 1958* imevit- 
ably resulted in the language laboratory “boom”, The diffusion 
of the language laboratory over the past ten years has been 
so rapid that today one can safely assume that imstitutions of 
secondary and higher learning lackimg such facilities are the 
exception rather than the rule.** 


* The passage of the National Defense Education Act of 1958 
grew out of the Federal Government's concern over the weaknesses 
of the public schools in science, mathematics, and modern foreign 
languages, Among: other things it provides financial assistance to 
public schools for strengthening instruction in these three subject 
matter fields. The title III provisions of the Act include matching 
funds for -the acquisition of instructional equipment and materials, 
and for State supervisory and related services in the three subject 
matter fields. 

** The results of a survey conducted by the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion and the Modern Language Association in 1957 indicated that 
64 public and private secondary schools and 240 public and private 
institutions of higher learning use language laboratories for foreign 
language instruction. (13) Four years later, in 1961, the U.S. Office 
of Education estimated that 2500 secondary schools and 700 colleges 
and universities were then using language laboratories. (11) Donald 
D. Walsh, Director of the Foreign Language Program of the Modern 
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‘The prominence that the language laboratory is enjoying 
at present leads one to reflect upon its effectiveness as a tool 
for instruction. What is a language laboratory? Does its use 
actually facilitate the process of learning? Does it give better 
results than what the good teacher alone can achieve with a 
group of students? Do the results justify both the financial ex- 
pense and investment of additional teacher time for laboratory 
supervision and preparation of tapes? 


WHAT A LANGUAGE LABORATORY IS 


Actually the term language laboratory has become almost 
generic and has at times been used to mean an idea, a method, 
a technique, a special room, a machine, or various types of 
electronic systems. Mathieu (18) considers the term “labora- 
tory” a misnomer and would rather call it “automated language 
practice” because in the language laboratory the student does 
not make experiments as in science but practices a skill, Hart- 
sook (5) on the other hand favors the term “practice room” 
or “practice instrument.” He contends that as all music schools 
have student practice rooms where the student can perfect his 
performance skill, so the foreign language laboratory provides 
the facilities where the foreign language learner may practice 
the skills of hearing and speaking. 


Alfred Hayes defines a language laboratory as 


...a classroom or other area containing electronic 
and mechanical equipment designed and arranged to 
make foreign language instruction more effective. (6) 


Hocking, on the other hand observes that 


A language laboratory is a complete electronic in- 
stallation which provides a booth, headset, microphone, 
sufficient recording facilities for every student in the 
room to record frequently, and monitory facilities for 
the teacher. (8) 


Language Association reported that by 1962, the number of labora- 
tories in public secondary schools alone had reached 5000. (21) 

This “boom” has spread into the Greater Manila Area. At pre- 
sent most of the better known colleges and universities have language 
laboratories. Those who don’t have them yet are planning to set up 
installations in the near future. 
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Johnston and Seerley are even more specific. They write that 
the laboratory, as it is now, 


generally consists of mechanical and electronic equip- 
ment by means of which the student, individually or 
in a group, hears and repeats pre-recorded materials in 
the foreign language. He may listen with headset and 
hear his own voice, either simultaneously through the 
earphones as he speaks into the microphone or by re- 
cording in disc or tape and playing back his recording. 
In this manner he hears himself as others hear him, 
and he is able to judge and correct his speech by com- 
paring it with the model he is imitating. The labora- 
tory usually has individual semi-soundproof booths; it 
may be a separate room or a modernized “electronic 
classroom.” (13) 


DEVELOPMENT AND DIFFUSION OF THE LABORATORY 


In its present form the language laboratory is a recent 
development. However, it is mot without antecedents. Re- 
sourceful language teachers have, for years, supplemented their 
classwork and stimulated interest with the use of records and 
films. Side by side with this practice, the linguistic approach 
to teaching languages has been developing for about thirty 
years as linguistics has taken a more and more prominent posi- 
tion in the larger universities. Thus parallel to the gradual 
development in language laboratory theory and practice is the 
development of new methods of language teaching resulting 
from the application of scientific linguistics to the problems 
of teaching languages. 


Hartsook (3) briefly summarizes the linguistics findings 
which have become accepted premises upon which foreign lan- 
guage instructions are based: 


1. Language is speech. (It is sometimes recorded with 
graphic symbols.) 


2. Speech is communication by voice sounds according to 
the convention of the language. 


3. Voice sounds involve many delicate kinds of inflection 
which cannot be recorded by the ordinary graphic symbols used 
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in writing the language. These sounds can only be learned 
by imitating a native speaker or a speaker with a native accent. 


4. Speech is a skill like tying our shoes, ice skating, play- 
ing the piano. 


5. All skills involve neuro-muscular coordination which is 
achieved through practice. Practice means repetition. Certain 
acts must be repeated many times if the performance is to be 
flawless. In most skills flawlessness is the standard of excel- 
lence the learner tries to achieve. In speech even slight flaws 
hinder communication. 


6. Children learn their native speech by imitating fre- 
quently repeated sounds of their elders. They quickly learn 
that some of these sounds are valid for communication in cer- 
tain situations. 


7. Skills are not learned by intellectual processes. Since 
neuro-muscular acts and responses are involved, the acts must 
be repeated using a proficient performance as a model until 
they can be performed automatically. 


Acceptance of the aforementioned premises has naturally 
led to a new shift of emphasis in objectives as the basis of 
foreign language instruction. Without renouncing traditionally 
accepted objectives, increasingly more attention is given to 
teaching the student to understand a native speaker speaking 
at natural speed and to providing the student with the skill for 
carrying on a conversation in the foreign language using a 
reasonably good accent. 


Linguistic teaching methods have proved strikingly suc- 
cessful whenever their results have been observed. The so- 
called “army method”, which received considerable publicity 
and discussion during and after World War II, was one linguis- 
tic method. 


During the war the urgent need for people with practical 
speaking ability in foreign languages led the Armed Forces to 
establish, with the help of the American Learned Societies, 
three specialized training programs. (1) The Army Specialized 
Training Program, Language and Area Section, the most fami- 
liar of the programs, trained about 1500 enlisted men in some 
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55 colleges and universities. The teaching was done for the 
most part by regular college instructors aided by native drill 
masters in mimicry-memorization sessions. Audio-visual mate- 
rials such as records, wire recorders, radio broadcasts and films 
were used extensively. Records which accompanied the texts 
provided active drill rather than passive listening by leaving 
pauses on the record during which the student repeated the 
phrases. ; 


When these programs met with success, educators saw in 
them important implications for the future of foreign language 
teaching in the colleges and high schools of the nation. After 
much discussion of the feasibility of adapting certain features 
of the ASTP language teaching to classroom use, several uni- 
versities and colleges experimented with modified versions of 
the program as early as the war years and immediately follow- 
ing. Since most of the colleges could not provide intensive 
practice sessions of small groups with native speakers as drill 
masters, they relied heavily on recordings and headphone list- 
ening systems. 


Louisiana State University, in 1947, had 126 electronic 
machines each equipped with headphones and a microphone for 
individual listening-speaking practice for students in the Ger- 
manic, Slavonic, and Romance Language Departments, (11) 
Other experimental programs were established at Georgetown 
University, the University of Michigan, Cornell, Wayne State, 
and Purdue University. These programs emphasized the audio- 
lingual skills, mimicry-memorization techniques, and the use 
of audio-visual materials with elaborate language laboratories 
replacing informant. (4) 


The first language laboratory in the Philippines was in- 
stalled at the Ateneo Graduate School in 1954. It was set up. 
primarily for graduate students in speech improvement classes 
(in English). The laboratory was mainly used for listening, 
and listening-speaking activities. There were no microphones 
for recording purposes. The lessons were transmitted into indi- 
vidual student booths from the teacher’s console. 


This interest in the language laboratory was not confined 
to colleges and universities. Convinced of its possibilities the 
committee reporting on the “Place and Function of Modern 
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Foreign Languages in the Public Schools of New York City, 
1947,” recommended that every school in which foreign lan- 
guages were taught should have at least one language lab- 
oratory for practice, speech analysis, and for serving as a clear- 
ing house and repository of audio-visual materials, (20) 


Greenwich High School in Connecticut started experiment- 
ing with audio machines in 1948, Equipment consisted of a set 
of commercial records and two machines, a record player, and 
a recording machine. The records were played several times 
in class and students were permitted to make their own record- 
ings. The teacher recommended the use of such student-made 
recordings as a teaching technique. She reasoned that as a 
result of hearing how they sounded, the students were more 
alert to their mistakes and could more easily correct such mis- 
takes by repeated listening and proper study and practice. (13) 


However, very few high schools could afford even the mini- 
mum of laboratory equipment. Thus as late as 1957, only 
sixty-four high schools had a language laboratory in one form 
or another. 


FUNCTIONS OF EQUIPMENT IN RELATION TO STUDENT 
LEARNING ACTIVITIES 


If foreign language teachers are to make effective use of 
the language laboratory, they should understand the relation- 
ship of the basic types of equipment to the teaching method 
and the student learning activities. This relationship may be 
discussed according to the functions of each major item of 
equipment: headphones, microphone, and recorder. Support- 
ing items such as selector switches and teacher’s console must 
also be understood. 


Listed below are the three major items of student equip- 
ment and their functions: 


1. Headphones 


a. They present the program or lesson which originates 

- from the program source at the teacher’s console 
and which may also be played back later from the 
student recorder. 
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b. They allow the student to hear himself simultaneous- 
ly as he spoke and if he records, to hear himself later 
as his own recording is played back. 


c. They bring in the teacher’s voice through the inter- 
communication system when needed. 


2. Microphone 


a. It transmits the student’s responses through a pre- 
amplifier to his own headphones. 


b.. It provides student voice contact with the teacher 
through the intercommunication system. 

c. It transmits student’s responses to the recorder for 
recording. 


3. Recorder 
a. It duplicates the program. 
b. It records student’s responses. 
c. It plays back both program and student's responses. 


The major activities associated with various combinations 
of equipment are: LISTEN, LISTEN-SPEAK, LISTEN-SPEAK- 
RECORD, PLAYBACK-LISTEN-COMPARE. 


Headphones 


Headphones are basic for all electronic systems for use in 
language learning, since listening is the essential prerequisite 
for progression to other activities and continues throughout ail 
student learning activities. Headphones have some additional 
features which are very useful in the laboratory. They can 
provide equal hearing conditions for every member of the 
group, and give a physical and psychological sense of intimate 
contact with the speech sounds of the lesson source. Head- 
phones also shut out to some extent the responses of some stu- 
dents and the distracting noises present in most schools. Head- 
phones can further make it feasible for more than one program 
to be presented and drilled simultaneously in the same room. 


1. Listen. Whatever the equipment, there is usually a 
learning phase during which the student does nothing but listen 
to the recorded lesson. 
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Whenever headphones alone are provided the student 
will probably hear only the recorded program through the head- 
set. With headsets only, the student may also engage in speak- 
ing or repeating practice, but he can hear no more than a muf- 
fled version of his own vocal responses. 


With multiple-headphone group speaking practice, it is 
quite possible for the teacher to walk around among the stu- 
dents in order to evaluate and correct individual responses. 


2. Listen-Speak. During this phase the headphones can 
bring three separate sources of sound to the student: the pro- 
gram, the student’s own voice as he responds, and the teacher’s 
comments through the intercom system. 


3. Listen - Speak - Record. While recording, the student 
usually continues to have the same facilities as covered in 2 
above. Thus the student may continue his self-reinforced 
listening-speaking practice as he records the program and his 
own responses in alternating sequences. Whatever the student 
hears through his headphones is recorded simultaneously, in- 
cluding the teacher’s voice through the intercom system. 


4. Playback-Listen-Compare. During the playback phase 
the student hears what he had just recorded, usually the pro- 
gram interspersed with his own previous responses. Here the 
student again concentrates on listening only. He may also 
hear the teacher through the intercom system, which provides 
for corrections or other appropriate tutorial comments. 


Microphones 


This is usually equipped with a special preampiifier in 
order to carry the student’s voice to his own headphones. 


1. Listen. Not applicable. 


2. Listen-Speak. The microphone not only conducts the 
student’s responses simultaneously through the preamplifier to 
his own headphones, but whenever an intercom system is pro- 
vided it also allows the student’s voice to be transmitted to the 
teacher’s headphones. By using the proper switches at the 
console, the teacher may choose to listen only to an individual 
student or to carry on a brief two-way conversation. 
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3. Listen-Speak-Record. Here the microphone continues 
its output to the student’s headphones while it also transmits 
the student’s responses to the recording mechanism where they 
usually appear in juxtaposition with the model utterances of 
the program. Student microphone procedure is especially im- 
portant. The distance of the microphone from the student’s 
lips should not normally be over three inches for optimum 
result. Proper adjustment in the angle of the microphone so 
that the student speaks into both the front and the side can 
often improve the recording quality by softening some of the 
explosive and hissing speech sounds which may be exaggerated 
by amplification. 


4. Playback-Listen-Compare. During playback, the micro- 
phone is inactive, but becomes active automatically when the 
machine is stopped. If the teacher wishes to converse with the 
student during this phase, the student must normally be asked 
to stop his machine in order to reply through the intercom, 


Recorder - 


There are many types of recorders available for this func- 
tion but they are usually based on a single-channel tape re- 
corder or a dual-channel tape recorder. 


1. Listen. Even when full recording facilities are present, 
the student can still engage profitably in listening practice 
with the basic program material. 


2. Listen-Speak. Here again listening-speaking practice 
without recording can be engaged in profitably. The student 
can readily refine some of the grosser errors of his early at- 
tempts by tuning his ear to the model and by bringing his own 
responses gradually into focus. This process of successive 
approximations can be extremely beneficial without the aid of 
recorded self-reinforcement as long as the student is aware of 
his errors and continues to make immediate progress in correct- 
ing himself. It would seem that recording too soon in a learn- 
ing cycle might act as a negative reinforcer if the student is io 
listen to his own imperfect practice responses before he has had 
sufficient opportunity to try to correct those errors which he 
had already recognized. 
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3. Listen-Speak-Record. The function of the recorder is 
to receive and store for later replaying, both the program mate- 
rial and the student’s responses. 


4, Playback-Listen-Compare. In order to play back what 
he has just recorded the student must rewind the tape to the 
desired spot. The student’s main task is to listen critically to 
the model utterances and compare his own version with them. 
If he has had sufficient listening and listening-speaking prac- 
tice with the basic material in both class and laboratory before 
recording, the student is now ready for what might be called 
a self-learning diagnostic test. 


Individual differences will inevitably appear, because stu- 
dents vary considerably not only in their ability to identify 
their own error through recording, but also in their ability to 
correct them. Active monitoring by the teacher through the 
intercom during this phase is especially important in order 
for him to locate trouble spots and come to the rescue of those 
who need help. 


The student now has the program source under his control 
which is the same as having individual study facilities. He 
can play and replay any portion of the recorded lesson as he 
needs it. He can stop at any point and practice a particular 
utterance several times. There may be times when it would 
be beneficial for students to dub the program from the console 
onto their own recorders without recording their own responses, 
perhaps during a listening-only phase so that they can work 
at their own pace with the model utterances. 


Other Equipment 


Program Selector Switch. In laboratory systems where 
more than one program is played simultaneously from the 
teacher console, some kind of control is needed to distribute 
the separate programs to the various student stations. Perhaps 
the most commonly used device is the program selector switch, 
similar to a television channel selector, which can be controlled 
by the teacher at the console. 


Teacher Console. This may range all the way from a sim- 
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ple program distribution center on up to a rather complex 
array of switchboard panels and racks of recorders. 


1. The main function is to control the movement and 
volume of the program(s). Program sources may consist of: 
(a) one or more tape playback machines; (b) a phonograph or 
disk turntable; (c) teacher microphone which can replace other 
program source at any time; (d) facilities for plugging in auxi- 
liary sources such as the sound track from a movie projector. 


2. Program selector switches allow the teacher to control 
the distribution when more than one program source is used. 


3. Monitoring-intercommunication switches are usually ar- 
ranged on the panel in the same physical order as the student 
stations appear in the room in order to facilitate instant loca- 
tion of the proper switch. 


4, A master power switch is a necessity. Such a switch is 
sometimes conveniently located at the teacher console. 


WHAT THE LANGUAGE LABORATORY CAN ‘ACCOMPLISH 


As has been stated before, acceptance of certain linguistic 
findings regarding the nature of language has resulted in a 
shift of emphasis in teaching and learning objectives. The aim 
is to attack the subconscious from the first: to build habits by 
the massive repetition of patterns embodying a linguistic princi- 
ple, without necessarily stating the principle for conscious com- 
prehension. The objective is the situation of the native speak- 
er, in whom all rules of grammar are so thoroughly instilled 
that he follows them with new or borrowed words without 
conscious reflection. 


Thus if one is to teach this skill of speech, he must teach 
it the way other skills are taught: by repetition of the acts of 
speech after a model, preferably a native speaker of the target 
language. It must be stressed at this point that studying les- 
sons in a book and testing achievement by written examina- 
tions will not prepare or test for skill. 


Carrying out the new objectives with traditional methods 
of teaching is a virtual impossibility. Consider a foreign lan- 
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guage teacher who has thirty students for one hour three times 
a week. If she were to allow each student a turn to speak 
during each class period, his time would be limited to two 
minutes. A student would therefore have a chance to practice 
performing a total of six minutes a week. No one could pos- 
sibly learn such a complicated skill with only a total of five 
hours practice per semester. 


Various teaching methods have been tried to increase the 
practice time of students per period but none of them have 
proved very successful until the advent of the language labora- 
tory. The solution for the problem of how to find more time 
to practice listening to native speakers and to practice conversa- 
tion lies in the foreign language laboratory. 


Several authorities on modern language teaching and learn- 
ing (2) (9) (11) (15) (16) agree on the effectiveness of the lan- 
guage laboratory as a tool for instruction most especially when 
it is an integral part of a program which uses audio-lingual 
instruction as the basis for the progressive and continuous 
development of all language skills. The following are things 
that the language laboratory can accomplish: 


1. It provides for active simultaneous participation of all 
students in a class. All students can speak at the same time 
as individuals. 


2. It enables all the students to speak all the time. The 
laboratory multiplies the learner’s opportunity to practice the 
language. In a single session of sixty minutes he has more 
chances to say a sentence than he would have in six weeks in 
a conventional classroom of thirty students. Every second 
of the period he is actively hearing, speaking, using, practicing 
the language. He is a full-time student, instead of being a one- 
sixth-time student. He is a full-time participator, a full-fledged 
partner in the learning process. 


3. It provides a variety of authentic native voices. Today 
the magnetic tape can attune the student’s ear to the voices of 
children, women, and men, as well as to the variety of accents, 
intonations, and speech melodies of native speakers. 


4. It provides perfect, consistent, and untiring models for 
imitation and practice. In the laboratory the student is not 
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exposed to the imperfect pronunciation and garbled versions of 
his classmates. Every recorded model he hears is a perfect 
model, carefully rehearsed, prepared, and tested by his teacher. 
Also, the tape will reproduce for every student the model with- 
out variation in stress or structure as freshly and lively as it 
was the first time. 


5. It provides for individual differences by permitting stu- 
dents to advance in their studies at their own pace according 
to their varied talents. The rapid learner is not hampered by 
the slow learner. While the rest of the class is still working 
on one lesson, the rapid learner who has already mastered its 
contents, practices with the next lesson. By the same token, 
the teacher can now help the slow learner without fear of hold- 
ing up the class. Thus both fast and slow learner get a better 
break and teacher-pupil contact is greatly increased. 


6. It frees the teacher from the tedious task of presenting 
repetitive drill material thus allowing him to reserve his ener- 
gies for the more creative teaching in class. It takes over the 
burden of providing the students with models for repetition, 
mimicry-memorization, and audio-creative practice so necessary 
in language learning. 


7. It provides a reassuring sense of privacy, reduces dis- 
tractions, and encourages concentration through the use of head- 
phones and partitions. In isolating the student’s ears and pre- 
sence from his class neighbors he again becomes an individual 
working with the teacher, now depending on his own wits and 
resources and his ability to respond alone. He loses his fear 
of embarrassment and his fear of ridicule so detrimental to 
language learning. The ‘mike’ into which he speaks will not 
giggle at him as might his classmates. Freed from the fright 
of embarrassment, he courageously tackles the strange and new 
sounds and soon begins to derive pleasure from self-expression 
in the “foreign” language. 


8. It enables the student to become his own critic. One 
of the most tangible assets of the laboratory method is the 
record-playback device. Given this facility the student has 
the opportunity to compare his speech habits, i.e. pronunciation 
and patterns, with the model he has imitated. It is often true 
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that only when a student hears his own recorded voice alter- 
nately with that of the teacher that he first learns about the 
difference of his response from the correct pronunciation, The 
student recording device can also be used to increase the learn- 
er’s self-confidence and convince him that “practice makes per- 
fect.” For example, a beginning student is asked to record a 
short passage he has never practiced before. This recording 
is filed. Five weeks later after thorough practice the student 
records the same passage. When he hears and compares his 
two performances he will surely be proud of his improvement. 


9. It affords the teacher an opportunity and convenient 
facilities for evaluating and correcting the performance of in- 
dividual students without interrupting the work of others. In 
a fully equipped laboratory the teacher can monitor and speak 
with individual students without interrupting the others. 


10. It provides every student with a private tutor. Once 
a practice lesson is taped, it is ready to work with any student 
whenever he wants to. A student may check out this tape, 
go to a booth and practice to his heart’s content just as he would 
check out a book from the library and read it on his own. 


11. It provides facilities for group testing of the listening 
and speaking skills. The students record their responses to 
the test questions simultaneously in their individual tapes. 
The teacher may then listen to and evaluate individual per- 
formances at any time he pleases. 


12. It provides intimate contact with the language, equal 
hearing conditions for all students, and facilities for simulta- 
neous grouping of different activities through the use of head- 
phones. The sound of the teacher’s voice reaches each student 
more clearly and without interference wherever his booth is 
situated. 


These then are the twelve outstanding virtues of the lan- 
guage laboratory. But let no one believe that the language 
laboratory is a push-button miracle that will make students 
speak a second language without effort on their part. Lan- 
guages cannot be learned without self-discipline, motivation, 
hard work, and long hours of sticking to practice. 
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INEFFECTIVE USE OF THE LABORATORY 


As has been stated before, the language laboratory is not 
a panacea for instructional problems. Like other educational 
tools, language laboratory equipment has potential weaknesses 
as well as excellent possibilities. While it may improve instruc- 
tion and contribute to more effective learning of the listening 
and speaking skills, it could easily be subjected to over-use, 
misuse, and unrelated use. 


Joseph Hutchinson (11) cites seven instances of ineffective 
use of the laboratory, emphasizing the fact that it is at its 
weakest without the humanizing influence of the teacher. The 
laboratory is ineffective under the following conditions: 


1. It is used as an adjunct to the traditional grammar- 
translation type of program. 


2. It is expected to fulfill requirements other than its 
basic funetion of helping develop and maintain the listening 
and speaking skills. 


mn 


3. It is used only for enrichment or peripheral activities. 


4. It is expected to perform the miracle of teaching the 
listening and speaking skills alone without the coordination 
and integration of classroom activities and materials. By it- 
self, electronic equipment, however elaborate, can never do the 
job of teaching. The tape is nothing but a tool and like any 
tool — a piano, a baseball bat — it is only as good as the person 
who uses it, it, brings it to life. No machine can do the teacher’s 
task of eliciting student performance in the new language, no 
machine can engage the student in the long graded series of 
natural audio-lingual experiences which he must have in order 
to have a good command of the new language. 


5. The teacher is expected to prepare all the recorded 
practice materials. The preparation of a good script for a taped 
lesson or of a year’s laboratory program that correlates effec- 
tively with classroom instruction, requires know-how, enthu- 
Siasm, imagination, and most important of all, released time for 
the teacher who assumes this responsibility. Needless to say, 
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a teacher who does not have these qualifications cannot pro- 
duce effective language laboratory lessons. 


6. It is used to further unsound pedagogical practices. 
There is nothing more soporific than repeating paradigms over 
the microphone in the laboratory. 


7. It allows the machine to interfere with teacher-student 
rapport. 


It is quite obvious from the above discussion that the 
laboratory modifies the role of the modern foreign language 
teacher. By taking over the mechanical aspects of foreign lan- 
guage learning, i.e., exercises and drills, the laboratory leaves 
the teacher more time in the classroom for the introduction 
and explanation of new materials and for discussion and clear- 
ing up of difficulties. This modification was brought out clear- 
ly during a special conference of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America for planning and operating a language labora- 
tory when the experts cautioned prospective users not to expect 
the laboratory to reduce their (the teachers’) work, but added 


“ .. that it will redistribute it, reorient it, and 
make it more effective.” (16) 


It is evident therefore that language laboratories need com- 
petent teachers, ready by attitude and training to use any 
electro-mechanical equipment as a teaching tool. It is not 
enough to have the teachers accept the new equipment and 
know how to work it mechanically. Each teacher needs to see 
the educational opportunities the equipment makes possible, 
and be willing to take advantage of them with professional skill 
and personal imagination. 


THE LANGUAGE LABORATORY IN THE PHILIPPINES 


The language laboratory explosion in the United States 
was bound to happen because funds for the purchase of equip- 
ment were readily available. In the Philippines, however, most 
colleges and universities are run by private entities or religious 
orders. Hence they do not get support from the government. 
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Yet, in spite of the tremendous financial outlay required 
to build a language laboratory, such facilities have been in- 
stalled, are now being installed, or are going to be installed in 
colleges and universities in the Greater Manila Area. 


The implied enormous faith in the educational value of 
the language laboratory leads one to ask the inevitable ques- 
tion: Does the language laboratory live up to the educators’ 
expectations? 


A partial survey of institutions with laboratories reveals 
the following facts: 


1. Most of the laboratories are used exclusively by English 
speech classes on the graduate and undergraduate levels. 


2. A few are used to develop good English pronunciation 
in elementary and high school students. 


3. One laboratory is used as part of a methods course in 
the teaching of English and phonology. 


It must be kept in mind that the laboratory is only a tool, 
and like any tool, it is only as good as the person who uses it. 
It is evident that most of our colleges and universities are not 
making maximum use of the laboratory’s potentialities. For 
instance, why is the laboratory used only for English speech 
classes? Of course pronunciation is an important skill, but 
it is not the only skill the student has to learn in order to speak 
the language. What about structure? And vocabulary? 


Why is the laboratory not used by language classes such as 
English and Spanish? We talk of people graduating from col- 
lege with 24 units of Spanish and complain that they do not 
understand or speak the language at all. The same complaints 
are aired with regard to the English spoken and written by our 
college graduates. And there the language laboratory stands, 
its resources waiting to be tapped! 


Another important question is: How ready are the teachers, 
in attitude and training to use the language laboratory? Need- 
less to say the laboratory is a useless tool in the hands of the 
inexperienced and the unmotivated teacher. 


10. 


a 
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How to Teach English Grammar 


Lois McINTOSH 


1. THE QUESTION OF GRAMMAR RULES 


All of us have, at one time or another, memorized state- 
ments about English. We have been able to tell what nouns 
are, what verbs do, and what pronouns consist of. As teachers 
we expect our students to follow in our paths. 


When we are learning to speak a language, at some stage 
in our learning, we need to be aware of the facts about lan- 
guage. We need to know what kinds of sentences there are, 
what parts of speech there are and what they do, what arrange- 
ments of word order are possible and significant. WHEN do 
we need this information? HOW can we benefit from know- 
ing it? 

We should never talk ABOUT language until we know how 
to speak the language. This means that beginners, whether 
they are six or sixty, in kindergarten or adult night school, 
should not talk about language until they have had some ex- 
perience with it. 


For example, a class in elementary school somewhere ab- 
road, in its second year of language study, might have a lesson 
like this: 

TEACHER STUDENTS 


Listen: I was in Grade Two last year. 
Pm in Grade Three now. 
How many of you were in Grade 
two last year. (Show of hands) 
Say, after me: I was in Grade Two I was in Grade 
Two last year. Two... 
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As the lesson continues, with choral repetition, row by row 
and individual repetition, the children are using sentences 
about themselves, in terms of past time and present time. Now 
the teacher in preparing to give that class, no doubt said to 
herself that she would “review past tense forms of be”. But 
she didn’t tell the class that. Instead, she led them into a con- 
versation that ensured plenty of practice in selecting the right 
verb form to go with the time expressions of now and last year. 
The class learned grammar, As they talked they gained con- 
trol of those forms of the present and past of BE. But they 
weren’t talking about “present tense” and “past tense”. They 
were speaking about language, and showing by their speech 
that they had mastered that particular phase of the grammar. 


In the early years of school, and in later years, if the stu- 
dents are beginners, they learn grammar by mastering the 
basic sentences of the language. This is exactly what they did 
when they learned their first language, long before they came 
to school. They learned it by using it. Only in school did 
they come in contact with “rules of grammar,” and they learn- 
ed to talk about the language they already knew how to speak. 


It is even more important for us to remember that in 
learning a second language, discussion of its structure does not 
ensure mastery of its sentences. After the beginning stages, 
learners may find it helpful to know something about the lan- 
guage they are speaking. But this must be done only after 
they are able to use it so well that they can stop and con- 
sider what it is they are communicating with. But here too, 
and with more advanced learners, we should come to our con- 
clusions about language from a consideration of what we have 
been saying. | 


For example, an intermediate student might be asked to y 
“define” past tense in English. He might then say, “Past tense 
expresses past action or state of being. We add -ed to verbs 
to make them past.” 


He probably found some such statement in a book, me- 
morized it until he had it letter perfect. Then in class, in ano- 
ther situation, he said, “I walk there yesterday. No relation 
between rule and use has been established, and much time has 
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been wasted. Another student began by hearing his teacher 
read a short paragraph about a rabbit. 


TEACHER: (with pictures of a rabbit) Listen to the story of 
the rabbit: (Reading to the class) 


Yesterday a rabbit looked out of his hole under a tree. 
He hopped along the path. He stopped and lifted his nose in 
the air, What did he smell? Was it a carrot? His nose wig- 
gled and his tail did too. Where were those carrots? He looked 
and looked and looked. He wanted those carrots, but he didn’t 
find any. 


TEACHER: Now tell the story of the rabbit with me. 
Yesterday a rabbit looked out of his hole under a tree. 


CLASS: (repeating the story sentence by sentence) 
TEACHER: Did the rabbit look out of his hole? 
CLASS: Yes, he did. 

TEACHER: Did he hop along the path? 

CLASS: Yes, he did. 


The questions and answers continue, the class responding Yes, 
he did; No, he didn’t. (If the did is introduced for the first time, 
of course the teacher models it. But this is Grade 6—they have 
had these forms before) 


TEACHER: When did the story happen? 
CLASS: Yesterday. 
TEACHER: What did the rabbit do yesterday? 
STUDENT 1: He looked out of his hole. 
STUDENT 2: He hopped along the path. 

(and so on through the stoy) 


Generalization: 


When we tell what happened yesterday what do we add 
to the verb? 


Listen: he looks — he looked at), 
he wiggles — he wiggled /d/ 
he lifts — he lifted /ed/ 


Can you find other verbs in the story? How are they pro- 
nounced? With /t/ /d/ or /ed/? 
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How do we spell these sounds (-ed) 
How do we ask a question about past time? (We use did) 
How do we make a sentence negative? (We use didn’t) 


Compare these generalizations with those of the first student. 
You will notice how much more territory is covered in the 
second set: The sounds of past tense, the spelling, the question 
sentence, the negative sentence... all essential to a complete 
picture of past tense. (If this tense is a brand new concept, in- 
troduced for the first time, you might use the same context, 
but you would proceed a step at a time. First the statement,... 
then practice with statements; then questions and their related 
answers, and more practice, contrasting this form with the state- 
ment form; and then negatives, introduced, practised, and con- 
trasted.) 


2. IMPLEMENTING THE GRAMMAR LESSON 


Following the generalization, there are more exercises to 
reinforce and make the new material automatic. The past tense 
of regular verbs has fewer difficulties than present tense. Only 
one form. .did..as against the two do/does, demanding correla- 
tion with singular and plural forms, only one ending, although 
the three phonetically determined endings must be learned. 
And these endings (walked. .kt, moved. .vd; waited. .ed) cause 
real difficulty for speakers of languages in which final conso- 
nants do not cluster, or in which final consonants are always 
voiceless. 


At this stage, to ensure aural recognition of the new struc- 
ture, a substitution of items and choral repetition may prove 
helpful. 


TEACHER: The rabbit looked and looked and looked, 
(Repeat) 


Then he hopped and hopped and hopped. 

Then he wiggled and wiggled and wiggled. 

And he lifted his nose and waited a while. 

He wanted those carrots but he didn’t find any. 


The substitution drill has many variations, (See Section 3 of 
this paper) Conversion drills make heavier demands on students. 
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The learner needs to understand and react to English time sig- 
mals. He can learn to do this through conversion drills. 
1. Statement to question 

The rabbit looked for carrots: did he look for carrots? 


2. Affirmative statement to negative statement 
The rabbit looked for carrots. He didn’t look for rice. 
(If possible, the resulting conversions should be more than 
a mechanical switch over—it should make sense. In order 
to get the negative statement, you could ask “Did he look 
for rice?’’) 


3. From one time to another 


The rabbit looked for carrots. — He looks for carrots every- 


day. 
Did he look for carrots? — Does he look for carrots? 
Did he look for carrots? — Is he looking for carrots? 
He isn’t looking. — He didn’t look. 


Correlation drills reinforce the use of substitute verbs. 


The rabbit likes carrots, and we do too. 
He didn’t find any, and we didn’t either. 


Tag questions: He doesn’t like them,... (does he) 
He likes them,... (doesn’t he) 


Continue with statements in all the tenses they have studied, 
with varying subjects: 

He liked them, didn’t he? 

They liked them, didn’t they.... and so on. 


The same lesson can be used for further study. Returning to 
the original paragraph, we can take up spelling problems con- 
nected with suffixing -ed (study, hop, hope not in the story 
are sources of some misspelling. Examples of each kind could 
be the subject of a spelling lesson at this time). Then a new 
attack can be made on was/were. Again, as in the two present 
tenses, the problem of singular/plural agreement must be re- 
cognized and drills provided. A generalization can be made 
from the text: 
Was it a carrot? It was a carrot. 
Where were the carrots? 
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Then: I was, he was, she was, it was.... we were, you were, 
they were are compared. 


Then follow exercises to make the choice of subject and verb 
automatic: (a) simple substitution: 


TEACHER CLASS 
Repeat after me: It was there. It was there. 
He He was there. 
(continuing) They; we; she; you; I 


(b) TEACHER: It was a carrot. They were carrots. 


Change the sentence according to the last word. Example: 
cat: it was a cat. 
cats: They were cats, 


(continue with singular and plural items). 


3. THE ASSIGNMENT 


The assignment following extensive class use of past tense 
forms in meaningful situations, should be considered an addi- 
tional opportunity to reinforce the matter being taught. De- 
pending on the maturity of the class—for past tense can be 
taught at all levels and all stages—the assignment can be used 
to exercise the student’s productive ability. For the beginner, 
make the assignment very specific. Give him a group of re- 
lated verbs and ask him to tell a little story with them. Or, 
ask him to write a series of sentences, like the model that 
you give him. The boy skipped (jump, shout, play, hurry, stop). 
For the intermediate student, in higher levels, give a more 
general assignment, but don’t hesitate to help with examples 
and models and suggested vocabulary if he needs it. Assign- 
ments aren’t tests, they are further ways to use the language. 


4. BUT WHAT ABOUT FORMAL GRAMMAR? 


The rabbit story and its exercises are all very well for 
younger learners you will say at this point. But when does 
the student learn formal grammar? Whether he is talking 
about rabbits in Grade 6, or philosophers in a university class, 
he is learning formal grammar when he learns to control the 
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past tense forms and to correlate these forms with such time 
expressions as yesterday, once Upon a time, and all the others. 


The rabbit as subject matter was suitable for the younger 
learner, while the procedures of the lesson can apply to any 
level and any stage. The story and the verbs at university 
level may mot concern rabbits—they may concern explorers 
and philosophers, But the noises /t/, /d/, and /ed/ at the 
end of the verbs still mean yesterday; did followed by subject 
and verb still asks a past time question; and subject followed 
by didn’t + verb still makes a past time negative statement. 
When the speaker uses these devices without resorting to his 
first language, when he produces statements and questions cor- 
relating the time and the forms, he is using formal grammar. 
If he can make a generalization about all this, he is talking 
about the formal grammar that we hope he already controls. 
But the recognition and use of the grammar should precede 
the talking about it. 


_ The pattern approach to language learning replaces the 
item by item consideration of the grammar, We may pause 
to recognize noun as concept, after we have been introduced 
to it through use. We may pause and change some forms from 
singular to plural. But the nouns must operate in a total struc- 
ture, in a sentence, in relation to other elements in the sentence. 
The underlying pattern of the formation of plural must be tied 
to agreements like these: 

LASA ...they are -s; There’s a... There are ... -s, 
(and: was/were; have/has; do/does) 
A thing is; Things are Boys play ball; A boy enjoys games 


It isn’t enough to say that a noun forms its plural by addimg -s. 
We must consider how that -s sounds /s/, /z/, /ez/ as we con- 
sidered the past tense endings, /t/, /d/, /ed/. We must con- 
sider the whole problem of number—how some nouns select 
only singular verbs: news is; others only plural: people are. 


Today we consider that there are two ways to “know” 
grammar, The most important is to have a recognition of the 
functioning of the language we know how to speak. The struc- 
tures required to signal various meanings... the suffixes on 
verbs, the suffixes on nouns, must be used in relation to each 
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other. The second is the ability to talk analytically about the 
language in the terms of descriptive linguistics. This second 
way of knowing grammar must be deferred until the first 
has been acquired. The best way to learn formal grammar is 
to speak English well and meaningfully. If you can use Eng- 
lish sentences effectively, you control the formal grammar of 
the language. When you need to stop and talk about the lan- 
guage, you can do so more effectively if you draw on your ac- 
tual conversation and make gemeralizations from it. In brief, 
control and accurate production of the language mean kmow- 
ing the formal grammar, Unfortunately, examinations do take 
place, and the terminology of these does not always match the 
linguistic descriptions of the language. But if the examination 
expects the student to underline nouns and verbs in a sentence, 
surely he can do that, if he has undergome the processes des- 
cribed here. 1f the examination calls for “choosing the cor- 
rect form,” he should be able to do that, if he knows the gram- 
mar by speaking the language accurately. If he is asked to 
re-write a sentence to make it correct, he should be able to 
do it. If, however, examinations call for parsing or definimg 
in older terms, we will simply have to change the examina- 
tioms. 


5. THE GRAMMAR LESSON FOLLOWS CERTAIN STAGES 


The first consists of presenting the problem to be taught. 
There are several ways in which this can be done. 


1. The analytical presentation. The grammar book with a rule 
followed by a sentence or two of illustration, and followed 
by some exercises to write is familiar to us all. Some text 
books in the newer tradition of language learming retain 
some of the features of that approach. Such text books are 
not suitable for young learners. They can be used by adults 
who wish to be aware of the bony structure of the language 
they are trying to master. The present day lamguage text 
that offers an analytical approach usually does so by select- 
ing one or two “key” sentences that illustrate the problem 
to be mastered. These are put in a frame showing the dif- 
ferent divisions of the sentence, The sentences are repeated. 
Then a generalization follows, and exercises of various kinds 
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follow the generalization to ensure mastery of the sentence 
in question, 


The procedure is still that of language learning—hearing, 
repeating, and mastering. It is well suited for the kind of 
mature student in a hurry to review the structure of the 
language. But it has the serious drawback of providing sen- 
tences that are not easily transferred to normal every day 
conversation. Although the drills have the classes talking 
about small experiences (I wash my face every day), there 
is rarely sufficient challenge in the material of the lesson 
to stimulate the language learner to thorough and enthu- 
siastic control. 


2. The contextual presentation, Other textbook writers be- 
lieve that the language experience should precede analysis, 
and that the language should be related to the realities of 
the student’s life. The dialogue or two-part conversation is 
the basis of many context presentations. It has many ad- 
vantages. When two people talk to each other, they use 
language in several of its basic forms. They ask questions 
and answer briefly. They do not harangue one another, 
but rather exchange pertinent information. Dialogue can 
not only present a grammar point, they can reveal social at- 
titudes and facts about the background of the users of this 
language, Dialogues are good, too, for pronunciation con- 
trol, 


A disadvantage of this form is that it is not always possible 
to control the language completely if the dialogue is to sound 
natural. While this is not serious in intermediate or advanced 
learning situations, it is a difficulty in materials for beginners. 
The beginner should not have to be burdened with language 
matters he will use once and not soon again, nor should he be 
bewildered by variant forms of the same structure. (Far too 
many texts give both forms of the negative in the same les- 
son (he isn t and he is no) making no distinction between them) 
Unnecessary confusion has resulted from that kind of thing. 
A third disadvantage is that a dialogue is somewhat like the 
lines in a play. Each depends on a set response. For if as stu- 
dent A in a dialogue with student B, you ask a question, stu- 
dent B will respond with the right memorized response. If, 
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outside the classroom, you ask Neighbor B the same question, 
you may get a wrong answer and the dialogue will grind to 
a stop, There is no cut and dried response to any question, 


But these difficulties to one side, the dialogue is an ex- 
cellent way to acquire a lively section of the language and 
master it. Exercises stemming from the dialogue give it some 
adaptability to new situations. Contextual presentations vary 
according to the preference of the writer of the materials. The 
story about the rabbit happens to be the kind of context I like 
to use to.present a grammar problem. The questions that fol- 
low check comprehension, and give the students a chance to 
use the language before they talk about it. This approach works 
for adults as well as for children, and the introductory material 
may be a short paragraph, an anecdote from a publication, or 
a longer context. The longer context—perhaps an article in 
the newspaper, or in a textbook accessible to all the students— 
will not be entirely controlled. However a single sentence 
from the context can be pulled out and imitated as well as ana- 
lyzed. 


The purpose of all these presentations is to provide an ex- 
perience in the use of the language first. Realization of the 
way in which the language operates follows its use. It is far 
more important to speak the language and communicate with 
it, than to talk about it. All of us reading that familiar sen- 
tence will nod, but how many of us in our classes follow that 
precept? How many of us have a guilty feeling that if we 
don’t tie up the grammar with a neat rule, they’ll never never 
learn it? To overcome that deep-seated attitude, which we 
all share, remember how you learned your first language. You 
did not sit in the corner memorizing rules. You went out in 
the sun and played with your friends and learned from them 
and taught them, as you summoned up those noises you needed 
to get on with the game of the moment. Analysis of the lan- 
guage, talking about it is all right after we are able to speak 
it well enough to have some curiosity about its behavior. 


The first step in the lesson on past tense was, you will 
remember, hearing a story or a conversation or a key sentence 
spoken by the teacher, The next step was imitating the teach- 
er. The third step for some kinds of material is repetition of 
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them until they are mastered. This is especially true of ma- 
terial introduced in a dialogue. I am talking here about the 
kind of lesson represented by the rabbit story in this article. 


The class listens to the teacher, repeats after the teacher. 
The class hears questions and repeats them. The class answers 
each question using the sentences from the story. When they 
are able to use these sentences without help from the text or 
from the teacher, they are ready for the generalization about 
them. Remember that the generalization isn’t necessary for 
young learners, and for older learners it should be postponed 
until the class is sure of the introductory sentences. The story 
of the rabbit was followed by some statements about the pro- 
nunciation of past tense endings, the past tense question and 
negative signals (did, didn’t). There was no mention of action 
or state of being, but the focus of attention was on the shape 
and function of this entity recognized as a verb. 


_ After the generalization, we come to a stage that is some- 
times labelled “pattern practice.” This practice consists of 
drills to provide sufficient repetition of the structure to be 
learned to ensure control of it. The possible devices for pro- 
viding this practice are described here. Let me say very em- 
phatically that merely repeating one word or one sentence 
over and over again is not one of them. The word drill may 
recall long hours at the piano or on the parade ground to 
some of us. Drill in language learning situations should not 
consist of doing the same thing over and over, Variety is pos- 
sible and desirable, as the activities described here will show. 


Let us consider some of the aids to mastery of the gram- 
mar of English. 


1. Hearing Activity 


A. Listening to the structure to be mastered either analy- 
tically or contextually. (i.e., hearing the story of the 
rabbit) 


B. Hearing minimal pairs of sentences revealing a gram- 
matical fact: 


Example 1: the meaning of the sound on the end of 
verbs in terms of time: 
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TEACHER CLASS 
The boy walks fast. every day 
The boy walked fast. yesterday 


(More advanced classes should respond: he does; does 
he? or he did; did he?) 


Example 2: the meaning of the sounds /s/, /z/, and 
/ez/ when they occur on the verb, compared 
to their meaning when they occur on the 


noun: 
TEACHER CLASS 

The boy studies. How many? one 

The boys study. How many? two 


(More advanced classes should respond: he does, or they 
do; does he? or do they?) 


Comment: 


A certain amount of practice on hearing and responding to the 
sounds that. mean singular/plural or time shifts is useful to 
speakers of many different language backgrounds. Many Or- 
iental languages, for example, use a particle preceding the noun 
to express plural, or a particle following the verb that never 
changes its form to express time or aspect. With the language 
habits implied by these devices, the learner must be led to 
hear what is going on in English, If his language has no final 
consonant clusters, he must learn to hear those significant 
noises that tell time and number in English. 


2. Producing the Language: Preliminary Activity 


A. Basic activity: Imitation of the teacher and repetition 
after him of the introductory material. He models all 
new material and expects the class to imitate it. Guess- 
ing the answer does not belong in language learning. No- 
thing should be assigned in advance to be studied for 
the first time. Homework should be based on what was 
first presented and practised in class. 


B. Response to questions that force the particular grammar 
structure. The questions following the story of the rab- 
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bit tested comprehension of the material that the class 
had listened to and repeated. They afforded an oppor- 
tunity for the learner to make statements using the 
structure to be mastered. This sequence of questions 
has been suggested to elicit a gradually increasing 
amount of language: 


(1) Questions that can be answered yes or no. Answers 
of this type demand correlation with the subject and 
verb of the question. Does X do something? Yes, he 
does, or no, he doesn’t. 


(2) “or” questions offering a choice of answers: Does X 
do this or that? He does that. This question forces 
a complete statement in answer, and it gives clues 
in the question as to what the answer will consist of. 


(3) What, where, when, who, how information questions 
(sometimes called thought provoking) will bring out 
fully structured answers if the material under dis- 
cussion has been thoroughly understood. 


Comment: 


At first glance, the questions following a text may seem very 
obvious and easy. Remember that the questions have been 
carefully constructed to give practice in producing certain lan- 
guage relationships and to lead the student into using con- 
trolled language at a time when he must master that particu- 
lar segment of the language. 


3. Producing the language: Pattern Practice drills and devices 


A. Substitution 


(1) Any drill involving replacing or changing the form 
of a part of the sentence, without re-arranging the 
word order of the sentence may be considered a sub- 
stitution drill. 


(2) Substitution drills are of three kinds: simple, replace- 
ment, and conditioned form changes. 
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a. simple substitution 


The teacher sets a model sentence which the class 
repeats. The teacher suggests a replacement for one 
item in the sentence. The class repeats the model 
sentence, replacing one item as suggested. 


Example: Model sentence: He ate his lunch yesterday 


Substitution: 
breakfast He ate his breakfast yesterday. 
dinner He ate his dinner yesterday. 


In this exercise, all the student has to do is to put a 
different item in the same place in the sentence. This 
exercise would be useful for teaching him to associate 
the names of meals with the verb “ate.” The class is also 
practising, unconsciously, the correlation of time “yes- 
terday” and the past form “ate.” 


b. Replacement substitution: 


Example: Model sentence: He ate his lunch yesterday. 
Substitution: 


she She ate her lunch yesterday. 

dinner She ate her dinner yesterday. 

they They ate their dinner yesterday. 
This exercise demands a replacement in more than one 
part of the sentence. When the subject changes from 
“he” to “she” or to “they,” the possessive pronoun must 
also change. When “dinner” replaces “lunch,” attention 
shifts to that part of the sentence, while the student 
keeps all the other elements in place. 


Other possibilities of this exercise: 


(a) time substitutes: They ate their dinner yesterday. 


now They’re eating their dinner now. 
every day They eat their dinner every day. 
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(b) number: 


A. 


single word changes: a cat.. cats 
(singular to plural) a man. men 
(plural to singular) men... a man 


(zero to -s) 


mice .. a mouse 


I walk.. he walks 
I run... he runs 
I watch. he watches 


(general to specific) a book.. the book on the 


table. 
Subject-verb agreement They’re eating now. 
(forms of be) 
he He’s eating now. 
I I’m eating now. 
(and so on; include 
was/were) 


(do/does in question) Do they eat here every day? 


we 
he 
she 


Do we eat here every day? 
Does he eat here every day? 
Does she eat here every day? 


people Do people eat here every day” 


Number agreement in the 


complement: 
he 


books 
pencil 
pencils 
this 
book 
books 
those 
that 
pencil 
Pencils 


They are friends. 
He's a friend 


see this book. 


see these books. 
see this pencil. 
see these pencils. 
see this pencil, 
see this book. 
see these books. 
see those books. 
I see that book. 

I see that pencil. — 
I see those pencils. 


me OS 
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4. Replacement of several parts of the sentences: 


He gave the boys some food. 


them He give them some food. 
sent He sent them some food, 
to them He sent some food to them. 
to us He sent some food to us. 
passed He passed some food to us. 
us He passed us some food. 


This drill makes heavy demands on the alertness of 


‘the student, and helps him to order sentences accord- 


ing to their relationships. It is a drill for adults, to 
be used sparingly, as it can easily become mechanical 
amd meaningless language manipulation. Young chil- 
dren should not be asked to do this kind of drilling. 
And adults should not be expected to stop there. They 
need to go on to communication, 


B. Transformation drills 


1. Any drill involving change im the work order of a sen- 


tence is considered a transformation drill. 


2. Transformation drills vary in length and complexity. 


a. single constructions causing change 


(me ... tome) He gave me a book. 

to me He gave a book to me. 
(always; never) I’m always late. 

never I’m never late. 

work I never work late. 

he He never works late. 

is He’s never late. 


b. total sentence changes 


statement to question: He goes there: Does he go there? 
question to statement: Did he see them? Yes, he saw 
them. 
question to command: Did you tell him? Tell him, 
included question: What did he do? Do you know? 
Do you know what he did? 
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c. Time substitution in three basic kinds of sentences: 
statement, question, negative statement. 


We go to school every day. 
Do you eat lunch at home? 
Yes, we don’t have lunch at school. 


There are two ways to proceed: 
(1 -- one sentence at a time) 


now We're going to school now. 

yesterday We went to school yesterday. 

tomorrow We're going to go to school tomor- 
row. 

since June We've gone to school sinee last June. 


now Are you eating lunch at home now? 
yesterday Did you eat lunch at home yesterday? 
tomorrow Are you going to eat lunch at home 


tomorrow? 

since June Have you eaten lunch at home since 
June? 

now We aren't having lunch at school. 

yesterday We didn’t have lunch at school 
yesterday. 


tomorrow We aren’t going to have lunch at 
school tomorrow. 

since June We haven’t had lunch at school since 
June. 


(2 —the three sentences together) 


now We're going to school now. 
Are you eating lunch at home now? 
Yes, We aren't eating at school, 


(and. so on through the time signals) 

The advantage of this drill is that it includes the au- 
xiliaries needed for questions and negatives, and gives 
a more complete review of tense changes than a se- 
ries of statements would do. 
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(3 -- total sentence changes): 


‘Men go to work; women stay home. 

A man goes to work; a woman stays home, 
This child is happier than that one. 

These children are happier than those. 


Comment: Strictly speaking, exercise three is substi- 
tution rather than transformation. However, the 
whole sentence’undergoes a change in this. The title 
of the exercise isn’t important. What is important, 


is that a total sentence has many small relationships 


that must change when the problem of singular-plu- 
ral.is introduced. The ability to handle this kind of 
transformation will ensure control of many of the 
more troublesome problems of number, 


| C, Completion drills 


1. Any drill requiring conditioned production of a part 


of a sentence in order to make it complete. 


. The addition of elements tied to the rest of the sen- 


tence by requirements of mumber, time, word order 
make up these drills: 


a. simple addition I want to go. 
you I want you to go. 
Do you want to tell me? 
what What do you want to tell me? 
why Why do you want to tell me? 


b. lexical choice 


(because, although) I went to the dance. .1 had a fever. . 
I had a new 
dress. 


c. verb-subject correlations 


John smiles, and I.... (do, too) 

John smiles, and Mary .... (does, too) 

John swims, but Mary .... (doesn’t) 

John doesn’t dive, and Mary .... (doesn’t either) 
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Comment: This exercise has infinite possibilities. By 
changing the tenses and the subject the drill can continue 
through the verb and pronoun systems. The (too. ..either) 
contrast is a particular problem, as is the use of substitute 
verbs (do, does, did). 

He's a student .... (isn’t he?) 

This is yours .... (isn’t it?) 

They used to live here .... (didn’t they?) 

She doesn't have to do that .... (does she?) 


~ Comment: The “tag question” has a number of teaching 
points: 
a. The verb of the tag must be the same tense amd 
number as the verb in the statement. 
he is .... isn’t he? 
he goes .... doesn’t he? 


b. The subject of the tag must always be a personal 
"pronoun. 


That’s a new dress, isn’t it. 


c. In the most common pattern, if the statement is 
affirmative, the tag is negative; if the statement is 
negative, the tag is affirmative. 

d. The response is tied to the statement...not to the 
tag. (Particularly confusing for speakers of several 
Oriental languages) 

He’s here, isn’t he... Yes, he is, 
He didn’t go, did he... No, he didn’t. 

e. If the tag ends in a rising contour, it is probably a 
genuine question implying uncertainty on the part 
of the questioner, 

If it ends in a rising-falling intonation contour the 


speaker probably expects agreement and is just po- 
litely including the listener in his comments. 


D. Conditioned Response 
1. Any drill calling for answers that are controlled by the 
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possibilities of the question can be considered a con- 
ditioned response drill. 
2. They range from relatively restricted to relatively free. 
a. Answers to questions based on context: 


“yes” /“no” Did the rabbit go out? Yes, he did. 
Did he smell a carrot or eat one? 

or” He smelled it. 

“where” Where did he go? Along the path. 


b. Cued responses: 
Tell us what the rabbit 
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did first. He sniffed the air. 
Ask Fely what the What did the rabbit do, 
rabbit did. Fely? 


He sniffed the air. 
ce. Controlled “conversation” to elicit various structures: 
1. modal auxiliaries: 


What can a cat do that a dog can’t do? 
It can climb a tree. 


Which would you rather do: eat or sleep? 
Pd rather sleep. 


Should men be polite to women? 
Should women be polite to men? 


2. the -s form of the present: 


I know a man who does some things well, 
He sings. 
He plays golf, 
But he doesn’t do everything well: 
He sings, but he doesn’t dance well. 
He plays golf, but he doesn’t play tennis. 
continue with: He drives a car, but... 
He raises pigeons, but... 
What else does he do? 
What are the things he doesn’t 
do? 
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(This exercise illustrates the principle of gradual 
release of control of the material until the stu- 
dent is producing his own sentences modeled on 
the earlier ones.) 


3. To encourage freer production: Ask Mr. X what he did yes- 
terday. 
What did you do, Mr, X? 
Tell Miss Y what you saw. 


defining sentences: He teaches... what is he? 
He’s a teacher, 


He’s a teacher... what does 
he do? He teaches. 


What is a shoe store? 
A shoe store is one that 
sells shoes, 


A stores that sells shoes is 
a.. shoe store. 


(speak slowly) 


I like girls who... speak 
slowly. 


I like a girl who... speaks 
slowly. 


These drills were suggested by Harold King in English Lan- 
guage Teaching, Vol. XIV, No. 1, p. 17. He calls them Substi- 
tution... Concordance drill: 


The letter was there, but nobody noticed it, 
I was there, but nobody noticed me. 
or 
They’re doing the same thing they did yesterday. 
They’re buying the same thing, they bought, 
and 
Why doesn’t Mr, White play something for us? 
He forgot to bring his music with him. 


Why don’t the children play something for us? 
They forgot to bring their music with them. 
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CONCLUSION 


The drills described on these pages are merely DEVICES 
to help provide oral/aural practice necessary for acquiring gram- 
matical mastery. They serve to replace the activities of former 
days in which we recited rules and wrote out a series of unre- 
lated sentences. 


Who can benefit from these exercises? Are they all equally 
good for the language learner of any age at all levels of lan- 
guage learning? No, they are not. 


The young child, pre-school or in the early elementary 
grades does not benefit from the language manipulation de- 
manded by many of these drills. This young learner needs to 
hear the story or take part in the dialogue suited to his age 
and interests, He needs to imitate the sentences, play the roles 
suggested, and apply the sentences to new situations provided 
by the teacher. 


The older learner in the upper grades of elementary school 
or in junior high school can use some, but mot all, of these 
devices. He too needs the story or dialogue. In addition, he 
can respond to questions about introductory material and con- 
sider generalizations about the grammar under study. Substi- 
tution, conversion, completion exercises from explicitly stated 
models should be possible, and gradually “de-controlled” con- 
versation a desirable possibility. 


High school, college, and adult learners generally can do 
all the foregoing and can include “controlled conversation” ac- 
tivities which allow more freedom of ‘choice. Written assign- 
ments following each lesson can further reinforce the oral prac-. 
tice. Composition topics can and should force the use of struc- 
tures under consideration, Guided composition, suggested voca- 
bulary, sentence clues can also be furnished as aids to the less 
fluent adult learner. 


Our aims and procedures are focused on oral mastery, on 
acquiring the ability to use the sentences of one new language 
without having to stop and translate from the first language. 
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We begin to ensure this control by controlling the speech of 
the learner. We model for him, and he repeats after us. Then 
step by step, we release our control of him and push him fur- 
ther into using language, accurately, fluently, without con- 
scious effort, in order to communicate with others, an end 
which is the ultimate purpose of all language teaching worth 
doing. 


Freshman English in College 


J. DONALD BOWEN 


Every now and then, press releases announce the results 
of government qualifying examinations. Usually 70% of the 
successful applicants is somewhat higher than the average for 
such tests. There are times when the percentage of successful 
candidates drops even lower to forty or thirty percent, and in 
one recent case to a mere twenty-five. 


There are only two feasible explanations for such a high 
rate of failure in government qualifying examinations. Hither 
the student’s professional preparation was inadequate, or he 
did not possess the requisite ability and aptitude when he took 
his training. In either case the responsibility rests on the col- 
lege or university, which either did not give adequate training, 
or did not counsel and guide the student to prepare himself in 
a field where he could expect to succeed. In either case the 
student would be entirely justified in requesting a refund of 
the money (and time, if it were possible) that he invested in 
useless training. 


One of the very possible explanations for lack of training 
effectiveness is an inadequate mastery of the medium of instruc- 
tion. It is widely observed by university instructors that a 
substantial number of students are deficient in the use of Eng- 
lish, that they fail to fully comprehend the subject matter of . 
a course because they lack sufficient control of the language 
of instruction Neither the lectures of the teacher nor the text- 
books are able to convey the necessary information on which 
successful learning is based. 


Perhaps the deficiency in general education is in part a 
deficiency in English instruction. If this possibility is recog- 
nized, it is easy to blame an earlier segment of the school system. 
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The colleges ask what can be done with the kind of graduates 
supplied by the high schools; the high schools similarly ques- 
tion the quality of work done in the intermediate and elemen- 
tary schools. 


There are long-term answers to some of the problems of 
education, answers which involve changes in primary and secon- 
dary education. Some of these changes are being effected 
right now; others will be added when possible. But in the 
meantime, and until elementary and secondary education can be 
revamped, what is to be done on the coliege level? ~°Are the 
present generations of college students to be forgotten as vic- 
tims of a period of transition? Is the college to be improved 
only when a wave of reform finally rolls up through the ele- 
mentary and high schools to reach the colleges? 


Most college teachers sincerely hope not. No teacher wants 
to begin to contribute his best “later,” overlooking the needs 
of present students. If the deficiency is in English, the logical 
place to look for a remedy is in the English class, particularly 
in freshman English, since this is the earliest opportunity to 
contact the students. If there were a way to improve the offer- 
ings of the freshman English course, perhaps that improvement 
would be reflected through the entire curriculum. 


English is different from other courses. It is a tool, both 
a mechanical and an intellectual tool. By the nature of logical 
sequence, it can never be an intellectual tool until it has succeed- 
ed as a mechanical tool. 


As a mechanical tool, English is the meams of learning the 
subject matter of other courses. But it is more than a mecha- 
nical means. The English class is an introduction into higher 
education. It is an opportunity to learn to think logically, to 
analyze and evaluate, to learn and to appreciate our cultural 
heritage in order that attitudes and decisions can be consistent 
with our best qualities. It is an opportunity to develop effec- 
tive self-expression, without which leadership is sterile. In a 
word, it is a broadening of experience which can serve to co- 
ordinate, integrate, and interpret the specialized skills of other 
areas of the curriculum. Perhaps more than any other subject 
it teaches a student to think and act wisely and consistently. 
This is the intellectual tool. 
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But the intellectual tool is ineffective if the mechanical 
tool does not firmly support it. Perhaps eventually the mecha- 
nical tool will be developed before the student reaches college. 
The chances are good that it will. With the growing awareness 
of the importance of effective language teaching and good mate- 
rials in the elementary schools and the high schools, the outlook 
is bright. In another five to ten years, some of the problems 
of the present situation may disappear. 


The improvement of the first year college English course 
(as indeed the improvement of any course) depends primarily 
on four things: (1) a clear definition of the aims and goals of 
the course, (2) a realistic appraisal of the abilities and back- 
ground preparation of the students, (8) a better understanding 
of the subject matter to be taught, and (4) more careful plan- 
ning for the presentation of the materials. 


All four are very important to an improved course offer- 
ing, and their interdependence must be considered in any dis- 
cussion of college freshman English. The aims and goals of 
the course (the acquisition of the mechanical and the intellec- 
tual tool) and the background preparation of the students are a 
necessary point of departure for two reasons: (1) materials 
and methods should be keyed to the ability of the class to derive 
the greatest possible benefit from the course, and (2) class 
groupings should be sufficiently homogeneous to insure that 
the same methods will be reasonably adequate to meet the needs 
of all the students, and to assure that the background prepara- 
tion of all the students will justify the same set of course objec- 
tives. In other words, students must be given assignments they 
are capable of filling, and these assignments cannot range from 
elementary to advanced work in the same classroom. To expect 
any teacher to teacher the rudiments of English structure and 
cover the legitimate materials of a college English course is to - 
expect the impossible. Either the teacher will bore the stu- 
dents who have adequate previous school preparation, or com- 
pletely frustrate students who do not have this preparation, or 
more likely, will succeed in doing both at the same time, 


The strong implication for a first step in improving college 
freshman English instruction (and through it the general educa- 
tional offering) is the homogeneous grouping of students. 
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Given a wide spread of aptitude and previous training, no other 
answer is a feasible solution to an effective course design. 
Furthermore, the same materials and procedures cannot pos- 
sibly be used with all sections — if there is a wide range of 
achievement among students. Students with widely divergent 
background and achievement levels cannot profitably work to- 
ward the same specific course objectives. A basic skill in Eng- 
lish is prerequisite to participation in a regular college program. 


The most reasonable solution is to design two courses: 
(1) regular (to offer the normal college English course) and 
(2) remedial (to assist students who are deficient in basic 
language skills). The deficient students could easily be iden- 
tified by means of a proficiency examination, given at the time 
of entrance into college, and they could be placed in the reme- 
dial course, which would be specifically designed to meet their 
needs. 


A college would certainly be justified in requiring students 
to take this course without credit and in postponing registration 
for other college courses until the student successfully passed 
his remedial English course, or until he could demonstrate mini- 
mum proficiency in a special examination. 


Another possible administrative arrangement would be to 
grant credit but to add the remedial English (if a need is shown 
by the entrance examination) as another requirement for gra- 
duation. In either case, a student who took the remedial course 
would also subsequently take the regular course. 


Still another administrative arrangement would be to extend 
the general English requirement to three semesters, but exempt 
the first semester (or allow credit by examination, if this can 
be arranged) for students who meet a certain standard in an 
entrance (or diagnostic) examination. 


Even if a college felt that it was unable to follow any of 
the three suggestions above, because of the difficulties of too 
suddenly modifying present administrative procedures, the 
English classes would still be greatly improved by an entrance 
examination prior to enrollment, which would permit homo- 
geneous classification. It would nevertheless be wise to look 
forward to a time, perhaps even setting a definite date, when 
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minimum standards of English proficiency would be a condition 
of enrollment. 


If reports presently heard are true — namely, that some 
students have not mastered English well enough to comprehend 
lectures and follow regular course work in English — they 
certainly should not be enrolled. The chances of such a student 
to complete a college program depend on his being able to con- 
vince the teacher that academic standards should be lowered 
in his particular case. It is a form of deceit unworthy of 
higher education to accept fees in exchange for a promise of 
professional training and preparation which cannot be fulfilled. 


It is quite true that the educational precept of meeting 
the student at his own level of achievement should be observed. 
A program should be designed to fit the students rather than 
expecting students (who may not have had an adequate oppor- 
tunity) to meet rigid and unrealistic standards. The best way 
to accomplish this objective is specific remedial work for those 
with specific deficiencies, which would not sacrifice the legi- 
timate academic standards of higher education. 


Of course there is the problem of accurately identifying the 
student who is deficient. A test with a sufficiently high pre- 
diction correlation could be designed, since listening compre- 
hension is a significant requirement for successfully follow- 
ing an academic course. Until such a test was validated and 
standardized, there would be a problem of designating a cut-off 
point. A rule of thumb suggestion might be: assignment to 
the remedial sections of percentage of students who in previous 


years have not satisfactorily completed the freshman English 
courses. 


The most promising feature of classified freshman English 
sections, however, is the possibility of offering course work . 
designed for the preparation level of the students. Theoretic- 
ally it would be desirable to have a course designed for each 
group of sections with identifiably different problems. A more 
practical solution is a design for two different courses, with 
a maximum of flexibility for accommodation to individual needs. 
In accordance with the program needs listed above, two courses 
are required: a regular and a remedial. The suggestions which 
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follow are intended as a point of departure for a discussion of 
the content and relative emphasis of these two courses. The 
numbers of each sequence of activities show comparable activ- 
ities to the extent the two courses can be compared. The per- 
centages are designed to suggest the relative emphasis for each 
activity in terms of the use of class time. (Total emphasis, 
considering outside assignments, might make appreciably dif- 
ferent percentages, especially by weighting reading assignments, 
largely done outside of class). 


FIRST YEAR COLLEGE ENGLISH — REGULAR COURSE 


1. 10% Grammar — quickly through a structural inventory of 
English, with additional remedial drill where a need is 
indicated. 


15% Comparative analysis — the structures of English and 
Tagalog (in non-Tagalog areas) should be taught to- 
gether and pertinent comparisons made. This linguis- 
tic approach to language study would replace the tra- 
ditional grammatical analysis of English. 


2. 10% Oral composition — introduction to speech, orientation 
and organization of materials (short presentations be- 
fore class followed by questions from class). 


25% Discussion of homework assignments — based on ex- 
tensive outside reading, discussions of composition 
assignments, which should be fairly extensive and well 
directed. 


3. 20% Instruction in formal writing — organization, tech- 
niques, use of reference materials, including the prepa- 
ration of a modest research paper. 


4. 20% Critical analysis — specific activities in interpretation 
of the written word, summarization, precis writing, 
appreciation of good literature, elements of style, how 
to reason, evaluate, discriminate, etc. 
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FIRST YEAR COLLEGE ENGLISH — REMEDIAL COURSE 


1. 40% Grammar — carefully and thoroughly through a struc- 


20% 


2. 10% 


tural inventory of English with extensive practice on 
all major patterns, and with particular attention to 
revealed problems of adequate ‘mastery of correct sen- 
tence structure. (Limited explanations of the impli- 
cations of the conflicting structures of English and 


Tagalog as specific problems arise.) 


Pronunciation — separate but integrated course de- 
signed to improve pronunciation, and in so doing, to 
improve aural comprehension. 


Dramatization of dialogs — designed to give controlled 
practice of the use of spoken English in context. The 


- dialogs (or skits) must be realistic, natural, interest- 


15% 


5% 


ing, worthwhile, and extendable, i.e. contain vocabu- 


lary, constructions, and patterns that will be usable 
in normal situations the students are likely to meet. 
Under the careful direction of the teachers, students 
should strive for naturalness of interpretation and 
accuracy of pronunciation. 


Limited reading — some assigned as homework, some 
used as comprehension drills in class. As students 
progress, specific instructions on how to read, how 10 
interpret meaning from the written page, how to use 
context to gather meanings of unfamiliar words, etc. 
assignments would increase in length and complexity 
as students’ abilities improved. 


Controlled composition — writing exercises closely cor- . 
related to reading or grammar activities, perhaps with 
a limitation on the number of choices the student must 
make, through various devices of comparison, analogy, 
expansion, etc. Less and less control would be exer- 
cised as students became more skilled in writing. 


Vocabulary building — exercises in word recognition, 
in derivational processes, in compounding, in studies 
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of cognate loan words, in using spelling to distinguish 
word roots, etc. 


Two items have been purposely omitted from both lists, 
because they serve no purpose that can be closely related to the 
legitimate aims of the freshman English course. One is formal 
grammar for grammar’s sake. Grammar based on contrastive 
analysis, will give helpful guidance to the student, or when the 
two language systems he is manipulating are compared. 


The second omission is meter and scansion in the study of 
poetry. Poetry can and should be included, particularly in the 
regular course, for its content and effect. But the vivisection 
of the techniques of versification should be left for a more 
advanced class with specific interest in this area. 


One important ingredient of both the above courses has 
been mentioned, but not explained: the structural inventory. 
Compiling this inventory is a job that needs to be done, so that 
adequate drill material based on it can be constructed. One 
thing should be clear: it should not come out of the table of 
contents of the grammar texts presently in use in college Eng- 
lish courses. Too many of these have been organized on a 
Latin tradition that frequently ignores the basic structure of 
English. They miss the mark even farther in meeting the 
specific needs of speakers of Filipino languages learning Eng- 
lish. 


There are two ways of compiling the inventory: (1) 
through comparative linguistic analysis, and (2) through a com- 
pilation of a classroom experience. A well-trained descriptive 
linguist can, by matching comparable features of any two lan- 
guages, chart the learning difficulties for a speaker of either 
language learning the other language, If his job is done well, 
it should represent, completely and systematically, the experi- 
ence of classroom teachers whose students have faced these dif- 
ficulties. An experienced teacher can also produce such an 
inventory, by classifying the difficulties he has found in stu- 
dents observed over a period of years. The value of his list 
will depend not only on the breadth of his experience, but also 
on his perception as an observer, his memory for details, and 
his skill in organizing the inventory. 
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But until the complete inventory is prepared, any experi- 
enced teacher will be able, through careful observation of his 
students’ errors in speaking and writing, to develop a provi- 
sional inventory of problems to be overcome. These can be 
sequenced in the order of their importance (as defined by the 
frequency of their occurrence in the language and by the tena- 
city with which particular errors persist). 


Then there is a major problem of constructing drill mate- 
rials which reflect the structural inventory and which perform 
the necessary task of drilling the pronunciation and sentence 
patterns into automatic habit responses in the student. Again, 
this is a job. that a team of specialists can do best, but a good 
teacher can draw on his well of experience to identify those 
drill activities which best accomplish the purpose. In addition 
to being keyed to a specific problem, these drill activities should 
involve full utterances and should be presentable by means of 
oral cues. There are numerous designs of pattern drills, sub- 
stitution, transformation, integration, expansion, completion, 
transposition, restoration. 


Only after much practice of the same “patterns” with div- 
erse content do the patterns themselves become productively 
automatic. When the student has reached this level of achieve- 
ment, within a satisfactorily useful but limited range of voca- 
bulary, he has learned the language. 


It is in the practical use of the linguistic scientists’ tech- 
nique of language description in the choice and sequence of 
materials and the principles of method that grow out of these 
materials that is at the heart of the so-called new approach to 
language teaching and language learning. 


A Chbiatve Analysis of the English 
and Tagalog Consonant Systems 


ARSENIA B. TAN AND ANTONIA F. VILLANUEVA 


Investigations made of the mumerous difficulties encoun- 
tered by a great number of Filipino students in the use of the 
English language show that the primary cause of the students” 
inability to understand communication in English lies not in a 
lack of knowledge of or a deficiency in vocabulary items but in 
their inability to recognize the sounds of this foreign language. 
This is also true of amy student learning a foreign language. 
In spite of the fact that he has already had some instructions 
in the foreign language according to a standard method, still, 
when he hears the spoken language, he fails to understand what 
has been said. Consequently, confusion and non-comprehen- 
sion of the linguistic meanings result, : 


Cognizant of the fact that learning a new language in- 
volves not only a recognition of the significant sounds by 
means of aural receptivity but also an actual reproduction of 
these sounds by means of pronunciation drills, we have under- 
taken this study for these purposes: 


First, we wish to help the prospective teachers of English 
or Tagalog as a second language in achieving a most satisfac- 
tory and effective approach to the teaching of both languages 
to non--native users of these languages. By means of a con- 
trastive analysis of the consonants of both languages, the teach- 
ers of English or of Tagalog as a second language can ‘readily 
see those aspects that will reveal the similarities and dissimi- 
larities between the English and the Tagalog phonemic fea- 
tures. 


Second, we hope that the Filipino students with varying 
dialectal background, who wish to speak English or Tagalog 
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clearly and correctly, can be made conscious of what to look 
out for when they are pronouncing words in the target language. 


Since it is imperative that the students be taught how to 
recognize the significant sounds in English and in Tagalog be- 
fore they can learn to produce them accurately, our discussion 
will be concerned mainly with the phonemic features of the 
consonants of both languages. 


The Phonemic Features of the Consonants, 


Difficulties in the production of certain consonant sounds 
in English or Tagalog are attributed to the following: 


1. A marked absence of some consonant sounds in both 
languages. 

2. Differences in the characteristic features accompanying 
the production of the sound. 

3. Differences of the mode and point of articulation. 


An analysis of the segmental phonemes in both English and 
Tagalog shows that there is a contrast in the number of the 
consonant phonemes in both languages. In English, the conso- 
nant phonemes consist of approximately thirty-eight sounds 
whereas in Tagalog, the consonant phonemes are represented 
by sixteen sounds, A break down of these consonant phonemes 
in both languages shows the following: 


English Tagalog 
Stops: b, P, t, d, 8> k b, Pp, t, d, 8» k 
Continuants: i, He's m, n, ng 
Fricatives: 
1. labiodentals: ..... v, f none 
2. interdentals ...... 6, 3 (th) none 
ISP An. cus Sp Z " gs but.z is absent 
A WEL» y 
A qndiirspral A J (sh) 3 (zh) none 
e. glottal vu... h h 
Affricates: ! tf dí none 
Lateral: 1 1 
Glides: LAWN] r, w, y but j is 
absent 


Glottal stop: none L/ 
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This contrast of the consonant sounds in both languages 
reveals to us the limitations imposed on the Filipino students 
in the production of certain significant consonant sounds in 
English. Specifically, the Filipino student knows how to use 
and retain only sixteen consonant sounds of his language. Con- 
sequently, since there are no fricatives or affricates, a z or a 
j sound in his language, the Filipino student fails to under- 
stand the differential meanings established by these signifi- 
cant consonant sounds in an English word spoken during com- 
munication of ideas. Also, he cannot produce them accurately 
since they are sounds not found in his own native language. 
Hence, confusion and misunderstanding result during the ac- 
tual reception and reproduction of these significant phonemes. 
Furthermore, in the production of the English consonant sounds, 
these phonemes show some characteristic features that are quite 
absent or are barely heard in the pronunciation of the Tagalog 
words. Hence, the result is the inability to comprehend mean- 
ings in English. 


Comparing. and contrasting the significant consonant 
sounds in both English and Tagalog will lead the students to 
a better understanding and recognition of the characteristic 
features accompanying each of these sounds and the manner 
of forming them. 


1. Consonants B, G, S, M, Y, W, and H. 


Common to both English and Tagalog are the consonants 
B, G, S, M, Y, W, and H. One thing notable about these sounds 
is the marked similarity of their phonemic features in both 
languages. All these consonant sounds share identical pho- 
nemic features during the moment of articulation. Conse- 
quently, it is easier for a Filipino student to produce these 
sounds when they appear in an English word since they are cor- 
responding sounds found in the words of his native language. 


2. Consonants P, T, K, D, R, N, and L, 


English shares these consonant sounds with Tagalog but 
these sounds exhibit different phonemic features that set them 
off distinctively from the Tagalog, In English, P, T, and K 
are accompanied by an aspiration or plosion of the air dur- 
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ing the moment of production. For instance, when found in 
an initial, medial, or final syllables, whether stressed or un- 
stressed, English consonants P, T, and K will always be arti- 
culated with a puff of air that is either strong, moderate, or 
weak depending upon the distribution of these sounds in the 
word pattern. But in Tagalog, P, T, and K are always unas- 
pirated sounds whether in stressed or unstressed syllables. 


Let us examine these sets of words in both languages: 


English Tagalog 
paint — depart — lump patibong — tinapay — ihip 
tail — later —hat tali — lutuin — sakit 
come — sinker — link kubo — sikiot — ugok 


In the set of English words, P, T, and K when uttered all 
show an aspirated or plosive quality of sound as follows: p), 
t), k% in any position. But in the set of Tagalog words 
where the same sounds appear in any position, P, T, and K 
show no plosion of air when they are articulated. The only 
time that English P, T, and K lose their aspirated or plosive 
quality and become identical with the non-aspirated Tagalog P, 
T, and K is when they are preceded by the spirant S in any 
consonantal cluster. For example, in SPIN, STEAM, or SKY, 
P, T, and K lose completely their plosive quality during the mo- 
ment of articulation of these words. 


It is worthwhile mentioning here the fact that though a 
distinctive phonemic feature differentiates the English conso- 
nants P, T, and K from the Tagalog, the difference of the pho- 
nemic feature of these sounds in both languages does not affect 
the meaning of the words. Rather, the pointing out of the dis- 
tinctive phonemic feature of the English P, T, and K will lead 
to clearness and intelligibility of communication in English. 


Let us now compare the consonants T, D, and N of both 
languages. Undoubtedly, English T, D, and N-are all alveolar 
sounds, they being produced with the tongue tip in the alveolar 
ridge. However, in Tagalog, T, D, and N are more or less den- 
tal sounds since they are produced with the tongue tip placed 
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in the back of the upper teeth. Note the position of the tongue 
in the articulation of these sets of words in both languages— 


English Tagalog 
mature namin 
tender tanim 
donor dunong 


We next examine the consonants R amd L in both lan- 
-guages. Evidently, the difference existing between the English 
and the Tagalog R and L lies in the mode and point of articu- 
lation, 


In English, R is articulated with the tongue tip curling 
up and back but not actually touching the roof of the mouth. 
In this position of curling up and back, the air passes over the 
curled tip so that a retroflex sound is produced, This retro- 
flex sound is not found in the Tagalog R which is articulated 
with tongue simply tapping the upper gum ridge behind the 
upper teeth once or several times depending upon the posi- 
tion of this sound in the word. Hence, the retroflex R-sound 
of English is a type of sound that is not at all found in Taga- 
log; however, Tagalog R assumes a trill-like quality only when 
the Tagalog word is a borrowed term from the Spanish. For 
instance, the words RUPERO, RETOKE where R is articulated 
with a trill-like quality of sound. 


On the other hand, English L in English is produced with 
the tongue forming a hollow so that the air passes through its 
two sides or one of its sides while in Tagalog, L is articulated 
with the tongue in a relatively straight position and is flat 
from tip to back. 


Note the position of the tongue in the articulation of R and 
L in these sets of words in both languages— 


English Tagalog 
rare marumi 
bird karitela 
curve . laruan 
lull : luma 

tail maluwag 


play - gulay 
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3. The Fricatives and the Affricates 


These are the last sounds to be examined. Obviously, ex- 
cept for the Spirant S, these sounds are markedly absent in 
the Tagalog language. Hence, the difficulty of articulating 
them and of recognizing them as basis of differential meanings 
in English words. 


a. Consonants F and Y vs. P and B 


English F and V are frequently interchanged with Taga- 
log P and B. For intelligibility of meanings while communi- 
cating in English, it is necessary that Filipino students be 
taught how to articulate these sounds in a precise manner. 


English teachers should always stress that F and V are 
not bilabial sounds as P and B are in Tagalog. Both being 
labiodental sounds, F is produced by placing the edge of the 
lower lip between the teeth and forcing the breath to flow 
past this obstruction while V is produced exactly as F only 
with an addition of voicing, In the production of F, the vocal 
chords do not vibrate and the breath is sent audibly between 
the lips and the edges of the upper teeth or through the open- 
ings between the teeth. In V, the vocal chords vibrate and the 
lower lip is drawn up to the upper teeth. Also, the upper lip 
is raised in such a way that the upper incisors become visible. 


Note the marked difference between English F, V = Ta- 
galog P, B, in these sets of words— 


English Tagalog 
father pamalo 
fatal apoy 
vital bakal 
vinegar bigay 


b. TH 6 and ¢ vs, T and D. 


English 6 or ¿ (th) which is an interdental fricative is 
often interchanged with the Tagalog T or D during the articu- 
lation of English words containing these sounds. The substi- 
tution of voiceless Y (th) by T and a voiced ¢ (th) by D is 
due to the complete absence of these sounds in the vernacular. 
To make Filipino students aware of the fact that TH, voice- 
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less or voiced, is a basis of differences of meanings of English 
words having these sounds, the teachers should eliminate the 
bad habit of substituting T or D for 9 and ¢ through correc- 
tive measures, i.e. pronunciation drills after the students have 
learned how to form them correctly, 


Whether voiced or voiceless, TH is formed by placing the 
tongue tip lightly against either the cutting edges of the up- 
per teeth or the back surfaces of the upper front teeth or it 
may be produced by placing the tongue tip between the upper 
and lower front teeth. In this position, a steady friction-like 
quality which is the essential phonemic feature of the TH is 
produced as the air stream is forced to pass through between 
the tongue tip and the teeth and out of the lips that are slightly 
parted. Voiceless TH, 6, is characterized by a non vibration of 
the vocal chords and a relaxed tongue while voiced TH, ¿, is 
accompanied by a vibraticn of the vocal chords and the front 
of the tongue is somewhat more tense, One important point 
to remember when producing this sound is this: the tongue tip 
must not be thrust too far out of the mouth but only extended 
between the lips for facility of sound production of TH. 


The main differences between TH and T or D are the fol- 
lowing: 


1. Tongue position is different for TH and T or D because 
the point of articulation for both sounds is altogether 
different. 


2. Whereas T or D is a brief stop sound accompanied by 
a plosive quality of air release, TH is a continuant 
sound characterized by a friction-like quality of air re- 
lease. 


Note the differences of these sounds in these sets of words im 
both languages— 


English Tagalog 
thin tindahan 
thought totoo — 
they diyan 


though dulang 
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These English fricative and affricate sounds are often. re- 
placed by the spirant S in the process of articulating English 
words that contain these types of sounds, Such a substitution 
is common among the Filipinos because of the fact that these 
sounds are completely absent in the vernacular. Hence, the 
difficulty of producing them. In view of the fact that the 
Filipino students treat these English fricative and affricate 
sounds as a single sound, the tendency is always to palatalize 
the spirant S. Correcting this deficiency necessitates frequent 
and repeated drills on the proper way of producing these sounds. 
The teacher must always stress the fact that the position of 
the tongue and the lip position for the spirant S and the frica- 
tive or affricate sounds are different. 


4. The H or Glottal Stop 


This is the last sound to be taken into consideration. Evi- 
dently, the H sound appears in both languages and shows si- 
milar phonemic features in both languages. The Tagalog H 
is equivalent to the soft hissing sound that appears in an ini- 
tial position in an English word like heaven, how, hound, etc., 
or to the breathy release accompanying this sound when in a 
final position in a word such as bah, ah, oh. In mode of pro- 
ducting, H in both languages is produced at the glottis which 
simply narrows but does not completely close so that the air 
stream from the lungs is somewhat restricted as it forces itself 
through this narrow opening. 


The only difficulty encountered in producing this sound 
found in an imitial or final position in an English word pat- 
tern lies in the dialectal background of the students who may” 
belong to a particular area in the Philippines where the sound 
H is truly absent or is not at all articulated. For this reason, 
the teacher should make it a point to show the mode of articu- 
lation of this sound and to give ample drills in eliminating 
the difficulty in articulation. 


oe 


= 
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A Contrastive Analysis of Segments of 
Transformational Grammars 


of English and Tagalog 


RoBERT D. WILSON 


The particular area of syntax which I shall cover is that 
of relative clauses. 


Traditional grammars of English name two types of rela- 
tive clauses, the restrictive and the non-restrictive. Two exam- 
ples are: 


1. My wife who works in Los Angeles is arriving tomorrow. 
(restrictive) 
2. My wife, who works in Los Angeles, is arriving tomor- 
row. 
(non-restrictive) 


The surface structure of a sentence with a restrictive rela- 
tive clause places the relative clause and its head under the 
roof of a single intonation phrase. On the other hand, the sur- 
face structure of a sentence with a non-restrictive relative 
clause places the relative clause under the roof of an intona- 
tion phrase separate from that of its head, the separation being 
effected by a pause between the head and the clause, 


The deep structure of a sentence with a restrictive rela- © 
tive clause includes in its representation an embedded #S+ 
which is part of a noun phrase. Thus, in example 1, My wife 
who works in Los Angeles is a segment classified as a noun 
phrase and, this example, a noun phrase which is the subject 
of the sentence. On the other hand, the deep structure of a 
sentence with a non-restrictive relative clause includes in its 
representation a coordinate #S# generated by the first rule 
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of the phrase-structure subcomponent, Thus, example 2. is de- 
rived from the following: 


3. My wife works in Los Angeles and my wife is arriving 
tomorrow. 


Tagalog, on the other hand, does not formally distinguish 
between restrictive and non-restrictive relative clauses in the 
surface structure in any general way, Both examples 1 and 
2 may be translated into the following: 


4. Ang asawa kong nagtratrabaho sa Los Angeles... 
Ang asawa/ko/-ng/nagtratrabaho/sa Los Angeles... 
wife/my/who/works/in Los Angeles 


The first and immediate interpretation of some of my Tagalog 
informants was to interpret the relative clause of example 4 
as restrictive. Then it would quickly occur to them that the 
intention of the speaker of example 4 was not to convey that 
he had more than one wife, but rather that he had only one 
wife and that he was saying something about her parenthetical- 
ly—which, of course, makes the interpretation non-restrictive. 
Some of my informants also explained that if they knew that 
the speaker had only one wife, their first interpretation would 
be non-restrictive. Other informants claimed complete ambi- 
valence about the ambiguity. 


The ambiguity, however, is not there when the head noun 
is a proper name. In Tagalog, proper names are introduced by 
si when they occur as subjects of the sentence. Other nouns 
are introduced by ang. For example, si Oscar for ‘Oscar,’ but 
ang bata for ‘the child.’ Compare examples 4 and 5: 


5. Si Oscar na nagtratrabaho sa Los Angeles... 
Si Oscar/na/nagtratrabaho/sa Los Angeles... 
Oscar/who/works/in Los Angeles 
This is interpreted only as ncn-restrictive. English, too, requires 
that the relative clause following a proper noun be non-restric- 
tive as in 6: 
6. Oscar, who works in Los Angeles... 
However, if the English proper noun is converted into a com- 
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mon‘noun by introducing it with the determiner the, its rela- 
tive clause must be restrictive as in 7: 


7: The Oscar who works in Los Angeles... 


Similarly, in Tagalog, if the proper name is converted into a 
common noun by marking it with ang instead of with si, its re- 
lative clause is interpreted as restrictive as in 8: 


8. Ang Oscar na nagtratrabaho sa Los Angeles... 
Ang Oscar/na/nagtratrabaho/sa Los Angeles 
the Oscar/who/works/in Los Angeles... 


Compare example 8 with example 4. In example 4 the rela- 
tive clause was interpreted as non-restrictive when it was as- 
sumed that the speaker had only one wife. Observe that such 
an assumption of ene wife makes the common noun wife seman- 
tically parallel to a proper name. It is not surprising then that 
the relative clause following a common noun considered like 
a proper name be a non-restrictive relative clause—that is, just 
as a proper name followed by a relative clause is interpreted 
as non-restrictive, 


The surface structure of a Tagalog sentence with a rela- 
tive clause does not formally distinguish between the two types 
of clauses when the head noun is a common noun. But it does 
make a distinction when the head noun is a proper noun. It 
does this with si or any of its alternants for non-restrictive, 
with amg or any of its alternants for restrictive. 


The deep structure, if current requirements of transforma- 
tional theory are met, must provide unambiguous representa- 
tions in both cases: (1) where the heads are common nouns, 
two different deep representations must account for the result- 
ing ambiguity, and, (2) where the heads are proper nouns, two . 
different surface representations must account for the result- 
ing lack of ambiguity. Such an accounting might take the fol- 
lowing forms. In (1), the restrictive relative clause has as its 
source an embedded #S+# which is part of the common noun 
phrase, and the non-restrictive relative clause has as its source 
a coordinate #S#. Thus, the sources of the restrictive and non- 
restrictive relative clauses for Tagalog parallel those of English. 
In (2), the resulting unambiguous interpretations depend on 
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noun markers: the head noun is introduced either by ang (whe- 
ther it is a subject or not) or by si. A noun in the environ- 
ment between ang and #S# may pick up either a common noun 
or a proper name from the lexicon, A noun in the environ- 
ment between si and #S# may pick up either a proper' name 
or a human common noun. Sentence 5 is an example of a 
proper noun between si and #S#. Sentence 8 is an example 
of a proper noun between ang and #S#. Sentence 5 contains 
a non-restrictive relative clause, and sentence 8 a restrictive one. 
But what about a human commcn noun as head? Such a noun, 
when introduced by si, is a metaphor where a characteristic 
stands for a particular person, For example: 


9. Dadating bukas si abogado. 
Dadating/bukas/si abogado. 
will arrive/tomorrow/lawyer (=‘Oscar’) 
(i.e., Mr. lawyer will arrive tomorrow.”) 


10. Dadating bukas si abogadong mataba. 
Dadating/bukas/si abogado/-ng/mataba. 
will arrive/tomorrow/lawyer (=‘Oscar’)/who/is fat 
(i.e., ‘Mr, fat lawyer will arive tomorrow.”) 


11. Dadating bukas si (ma)taba, 
Dadating/bukas/si (ma)taba. 
will arrive/tomorrow/the fat cne (=‘Oscar’) 
(i.e., ‘Mr. fat will arrive tomorrow.”) 


Unlike English, however, Tagalog requires that the embed- 
ded #S# have a structure which is more restricted than that 
of English. In English, a noun of the embedded #S# must be 
identical to the head noun in the matrix #S#. For example: 


12. The child who ate the meat is drinking the milk. 
13. The child is drinking the milk, 
14. The child ate the meat. 


Example 14 is the embedded #S+# of example 12. Example 13 
is the matrix #S# of example 12. The noun child of example 
14 is identical to the head noun child of example 13, There is 
no requirement that the noun child of example 14 (the embed- 
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ded #S#) have any particular function. For example, an equal- 
ly possible embedded #S# would be the following: 


15. I gave the meat to the child, 
And this would generate the following: 
16. The child who I gave the meat to is drinking the milk. 


On the other hand, Tagalog requires more than that a noun 
of the embedded #S# be identical to the head noun in the ma- 
trix #S#. It also requires that the identical noun in the em- 
bedded #S# have the grammatical function of subject. A bet- 
ter known and\more descriptive term for subject in Tagalog 
is “focus.” I shall use this term, Focus is marked by si or 
ang (above and in the following examples). 


17. Umiinom nang gatas ang bata, 
Umiinom/nang gatas/ang bata. 
drinking/the milk/the child 
-“The child is drinking the milk.’ 


18. Binigyan ko nang karne ang bata. 
Binigyan/ko/nang karne/ang bata. 
was given/by me/the meat/the child 
‘The child was given the meat by me.’ 


19. Umiinom nang gatas ang batang bimigyan ko nang 
karne, 
Umiinom/nang gatas/ang bata/-ng/binigyan/ko/nang 
karne. 
Is drinking/the milk/the child/who/was given/by me/ 
the meat. 
‘The child who was given the meat by me is drinking 
milk.” 


Example 18 is the embedded #S# of example 19. Example 17 
is the matrix +S+# of example 19. The noun bata ‘child’ of 
example 18 is identical to the noun bata of example 17. Also, 
the identical moun bata of example 18 (the embedded ¿+S+) 
is marked by ang. It marks the noun bata as the focus of the 
sentence. This is necessary if example 19 is to be generated. 


If, instead of example 18, the embedded #S# were one in 
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which bata is not the focus of the sentence as in the following 
example 


20. Binigay ko sa bata ang karne. 
Binigay/ko/sa bata/ang karne. 
was given/by me/to the child/the meat 
‘The meat was given to the child by me.’ 


then the resulting sentence of example 19 could not be gene- 
rated; indeed, no sentence with a relativization of bata would 
be possible, 


The consequence of relativization are different in the two 
languages. English relative clauses, whether restrictive or non- 
restrictive, follow the head of the noun phrase. They are not 
allowed to precede it. The following, example 21, is ungram- 
matical: 


21. The who I gave the meat to the child is drinking the 
-milk. 


Tagalog restrictive relative clauses, on the other hand, may pre- 
cede the head of the noun phrase. The following, example 22, 
is grammatical: 


22. Umiinom nang gatas ang binigyan ko nang karneng 
bata, 
Umiinom/nang gatas/ang/binigyan/ko/nang karne/-ng 
/bata. 
is drinking/the milk/the/was given/by me/the meat/ 
who/child 
‘The child who was given the meat by me is drinking 
the milk.’ 


Whether all restrictive relative clauses or just some, and if some, 
which ones, may precede the head of the noun phrase is not 
clear at present, 


Another consequence is that English relative clauses are 
introduced by relative pronouns, for example, who, which, and 
that, Their grammatical function is that of the noun they have 
replaced. To illustrate, the grammatical function of who in the 
sentence of example 16 is that of indirect object since it re- 
places child of the embedded #S# (example 15), where child 
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is an indirect object. But the grammatical function of who in 
the sentence of example 1 is that of subject since it replaces 
wife, which is the subject of the embedded #S#. 


On the other hand, the bound morph -ng (translated as who 
in the Tagalog example 19) does not have the same grammatical 
function as the noun bata which has been deleted from the 
embedded #+S+# (example 18). The function of the bound morph 
-ng is merely to connect the relative clause to its head. Ob- 
serve that in example 19 -ng is bound to bata ‘child,’ while in 
example .22 it is bound to karne ‘meat.’ An alternate of -ng is 
an unbound na, which you will find in examples 5 and 8, These 
allomorphs occur according to certain restrictions dictated by 
phonologically conditioned morphophonemic rules. 


The foregoing discussion is the sort of contrastive ana- 
lysis which is possible with transformational theory as a frame 
of reference. I hope it proves useful. 


Some Structural Features of the Tagalog 
Nouns: Clues to the Identification on the 
Tagalog Nouns into Sub-Classes 


ARSENIA B. TAN 


In working with the Tagalog language, we discover that 
Tagalog employs certain grammatical devices in classifying its 
various kinds of nouns, An examinaticn of a Tagalog sentence 
reveals the fact that a Tagalog noun used in any grammatical 
capacity is always accompanied by certain structure words 
that serve as positive markers of the Tagalog class form NOUN. 
Furthermore, we find that some Tagalog noums are always 
written with the first letter capitalized. However, the Tagalog 
noun exhibits one distinctive grammatical feature not found 
in an English or a Spanish noun—it does not indicate a plural 
form by suffixation or infixation. Rather, its mode of indica- 
ting a plural idea is through the use of a plural marker, an 
atonic morphemic form,! that accompanies a noum in order 
to form a noun phrase. 


In view of the fact that the various kinds of Tagalog nouns 
help form noun phrases in distinctive ways, we shall look at 
several sub-classes of mouns and observe how they occur with 
certain structural units to form a nominal phrase. To deter- 
mine the category to which a Tagalog noun may belong, we 
shall use these structure units as test frames for noun iden- 
tification. By observimg how the noun combines with a struc- 


1 An atonic morphemic form is a word that becomes unaccented 
in a closely united phrase where the last keeps its stress. For example, 
-Ang aso or ang manga bahay. In this noun phrase, and ang manga 
‘(whose variant form is mga) are atonic words or unaccented words 
for their stresses weaken as the last words that they accompany keep 
their stress. 
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ture unit in expressing a grammatical idea, we can distinguish 
the class to which the noun can belong. 


On the space occurring after each noun, we shall write 
the number corresponding to the structure unit to which that 
noun can occur. We note that some nouns, all mouns, or none 
at all, may occur with these structure units. 


Structure Units — Test Frames 

LISA TE Take she! AN stes? 

2. Ang + : 5. Sina/Kila CA 

3. Ang-aking' 6. la +] TO): 
damit Poms a suliranin 2, 3, = 
camote 2 3, 4 langkay 2, 4, 6 
asin 2 kamatis 2, 3, 4 
Pedro haere harina 2 
katapangang 2 gawain 2, 3, 4 
Maynila 2 kasipagan 2 
piraso ZO tumpok 2, 4, 6 


In putting these nouns in the respective structural unit in 
which they can occur, we observe the special characteristics 
that appear to differentiate the nouns into different sub-classes. 


On the basis of this structure word + noun combination 
which forms a structure phrase unit, here are the structural 
features that characterize and identify the nouns into different 
sub-classes: 


1. All Tagalog nouns, whether expressing the mame of a 
particular person or of a general thing, are accompanied al- 
ways by a structure word SI or ANG. These structure words 
that serve as noun determiners or markers have no correspond- 
ing lexical meaning when they stand alone but they express 
grammatical meanings when they stand in relation to a given : 
noun. - Generally, these structure words that act as noun in- 
dicators express ideas of number, kinship, possession, etc. 


2 Ng is the variant form of the linker Na. In some instances, this 
linker which appears as a bound morphemic form is used to join 
lexical morphemes to form a noun phrase but in other instances, his 
bound form linker does not appear; instead the linker NA is found 
within the noun phrase Isang na. Hence, the parenthesis 
indicates its being optional in nature, 
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2. Tagalog nouns that name persons occur only in the 
structure unit 1 -Si to denote a singular idea and in the 
structure unit 6 - Sina/Kina to denote a plural idea. But, 
Tagalog nouns that name particular places or objects occur in 
the structure unit 2- Ang . However, the peculiarity of 
the Tagalog noun falling in the sub-class PROPER NOUN is 
this—the plurality of its form is indicated by the structure word 
SINA or KINA which, in Tagalog, implies the companions, 
friends, or relatives. Again, the capitalizing of the first letter 
of the noun marks the noun as a PROPER NOUN in spite of 
the fact that it is accompanied by the structure word ANG. 
Therefore, any mominal form that can occur in this structure 
unit SI or SINA/KINA or ANG with a 
eapitalized first letter is definitely a proper noun. 


In this instance, we say that PEDRO and MAYNILA which 
name persons or places fall within the category of the PROPER 
NOUN sub-class for it can occur in this structure phrase unit 
SI PEDRO or ANG MAYNILA. 


3. Tagalog nouns that name objects which are countable 
belong to the category of Common Noun. These types of nouns 
can occur in structure units 2, 3, 4 but not in the structure 
units 1, 5, 6. Thus, we say or write — 


Ang damit —— Ang aking damit — Ang mga damit 
Ang camote Ang aking camote — Ang mga camote 
Ang kamatis — Ang aking kamatis— Ang mga kamatis 
Ang suliranin — Ang aking suliranin Ang mga suliranin 
Ang gawain —— Ang aking gawain — Ang mga gawain 


In these examples, the nouns express a singular or a plu- 
ral idea depending upon the kind of structural unit in which 
they can occur. The structure unit ANG denotes a 
singular idea while the structure unit ANG MGA de- 
notes the plural idea, The atonic word form MGA is the in- 
dicator of the plural idea and is the counterpart of the English 
structural affix S or ES which signifies plurality of number. 


On the other hand, there are some common nouns that 
may belong to the category of nouns of quantity. But, their 
countability is not measured in terms of individual countings 
and exact mathematical figures, Rather, their quantity notion 
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is understood in terms of collections, measures, or sub-parts of 
objects. Hence, though considered as nouns of quantity too, 
they occur in structure units 2, 4, 6 only but not in structure 
unit 3. The special structural feature of these types of nouns 
of quantity is that these mouns occurring in structure unit 6 
may or may not exhibit phonological changes in their mor- 
phemic forms, depending upon the last phoneme of the word 
form. For instance, no morphophonemic change occurs in the 
nominal form TUMPOK which ends in a consonant when it 
occurs in the structure unit ISANG TUMPOK NA but a mor- 
phophonemic change characterizes the nominal form KILO 
which ends in a vowel when it occurs in the structure unit 
ISANG KILO + NG. It is evident, therefore, that noun forms 
which end in a consonant can occur in the structure unit ISANG 
NA while noun forms which end in a vowel can occur 
in the structure unit ISANG NG, wherein the linker NG 
becomes part and parcel of the noun form. 


Apparently, these nouns of quantity give in exact mathe- 
matical figures for the reason that we do not know specifically 
how many will make up a: “langkay,” or a “tumpok” of objects. 
Therefore, when we say or write ISANG NA/NG, we 
always indicate a collection of, a measure of, or a sub-part of 
a thing. For instance, when we say ISANG PIRASONG KESO, 
the subpart idea is indicated in the word PIRASO. In this case, 
in the whole structure unit ISANG __ NA/NG, the noun 
form that occurs in this unit is only a part of the whole struc- 
ture unit and is the one that expresses the idea of quantity. 
This structure unit ISANG __ NA/NG is called a noun 
phrase. 


4. There are some Tagalog nouns that fall within the ca- 
tegory.of the Common Nouns yet they do not indicate any idea * 
of countability. These types of nouns can occur with a struc- 
ture word ANG and denotes qualities or concepts. Hence, they 
are called abstract nouns. It appears that the structural fea- 


ture of these types of noun is the structure word ANG that 
accompanies it. 
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Thus, we say or write — 


Ang katapangan 
Ang kasipagan 


Therefore, these nouns can occur in structure unit 2 only. 


5. Some types of nouns that belong to the category of the 
common noun do indicate a notion of quantity, However, they 
are nouns that are not subject to countability in terms of exact 
mathematical figures. For this reason, these types of nouns 
can occur in structure unit 2 but not in structure 4 or 6. These 
nouns are called MASS NOUNS. 


For instance, we say or write — 
Ang harina 
Ang asin 


but we do not say ANG MGA HARINA or ANG MGA ASIN 
since they do not indicate any plurality of number. If ever 
these types of nouns indicate a notion of plurality, the struc- 
ture unit ISA + NG NA/NG is used to convey such a 
plural idea of a mass noun form, viz, Isang dakot na asin. 


Based, therefore, on these observations of the structural 
features of these various types of Tagalog nouns, we may draw 
the proper structural description of a Tagalog noun phrase 
found in any Tagalog utterance as follows: 


A Tagalog noun phrase is always made up of a structure 
word and a lexical word, In this noun phrase, the atonic word 
MGA or the linker NG may or may not appear, depending 
upon the kind of grammatical idea to be conveyed. Expressed 
in terms of a string of grammatical symbols, the structural 
description of a Tagalog noun phrase will appear as follows — 


NP-——>D + Nor [Ang 
Si 
Ang mga + N 
Sina/Kina 


NP PRE-D + D + N or ISANG + N-+ NA/NG + N 


The Linguistic Approach to Literature 


_JOSEPHINE B. SERRANO 


The study of linguistics, at present, is a well esteemed and 
still rapidly developing discipline. It has both depth and 
breadth; it seeks an intensive study of language and an equally 
intensive and extensive study of the different languages and 
even idiolects of the world. It has come to formalize interest- 
ing discoveries about the learned sign behavior of man which 
we call culture, at the same time that it is a constant referral 
to language learning, Although it is in the field of language 
learning that the influence of linguistics has been most potent, 
it is equally true that the study is making itself felt in prac- 
tically all the other disciplines. 


The actual and potential values of linguistics in the teach- 
ing and understanding of literature have been explored, so far, 
only tentatively; the study is still in a pioneer stage. One 
might even say that the matter is a controversial one; but all 
theories of far-reaching import are likely to begin as controver- 
sial issues. Linguistics makes a close, accurate, detailed study 
of language, but it is a fact that very few linguists are teachers. 
No one can deny that the formulation of a correct relationship 
between linguistics and literature must be done mostly by 


teachers of literature, In other words, more professionally . 


qualified and experienced teachers must study linguistics to 
learn to apply the discoveries of linguistics to the principles 
of teaching. Only in this way can teachers develop new ap- 
proaches, new insights into pedagogical problems. 


There exists a necessary correlation between literature and 
linguistics because language is the medium of literature. The 
very understanding of literature depends upon the understand- 
ing of meanings and meanings are imbedded in language. 
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Some critics doubt the validity of linguistic analysis as 
an approach to the teaching and understanding of literature. 
These critics recognize the traditional literary analysis as the 
only valid approach to literary study. They feel that linguis- 
tics encourages the belief that the meaning of a lexical form 
is static. In literature, they claim, words are used with a ne- 
cessary ambivalence, a purposely contrived soft focus so as 
to utilize all the potencies of words, phrases and syntactical 
arrangements, The literary approach offers no definite sche- 
mata for analysis because literary language utilizes a free use 
of language. The literary critics claim that no two readings 
of a specific utterance can really be rated as equivalent in any 
psychological interpretation. Each human experience is inter- 
preted within the framework of its own individualized coloring. 
“Language carries with it a whole set of other variations besides 
that of phonemes, morphemes and even syntagmenes.”? 


The linguists, on the other hand, call the literary approach 
unscientific in that it leans heavily on intuitive insights, dog- 
matic beliefs, fruitless identification of images, in one word, 
intellectual perambulations, The linguistic approach, according 
to the linguists, offers a scientific study of literature; it offers 
real theories although these are offered conditionally, not all 
at once, but by successive approximations. Linguists try to 
break down utterances into phones, morphs, allophones and 
allomorphs and suprasegmentals which are the only means of 
correctly studying a language, ‘“The adequate realization of a 
literary experience demands linguistic preparedness. To do this, 
it becomes imperative to adapt the selection in such a way that 
the students can utilize with ease linguistic patterns.’ 


Benedetto Croce recognized the relation between linguis- 
tics and aesthetics when he entitled the eighteenth chapter of 
his book on aesthetics, Identity of Linguistics and Aesthetics. 
Croce makes an eloquent plea for the unity of aesthetics and 
linguistics. Language is expression, he said, and the study of 


1 Hayward Keniston, “A Humanist Looks at Linguists,” Mono- 
graph Series on Language and Linguistics, No. 7, Set., 1954. 

2 Charles T. Scott, “Literature and the TESL Program,” The Mo- 
dern Language Journal, Dec., 1964. 
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expression is the province of aesthetics. But, he continued, 
language is a creative activity of the individual, not so much 
a system of signals shared by a group, To Croce, as to many 
other eminent literary critics such as R. W. Chambers and C. 
8, Lewis who are at home both in literature and philology, the 
kind of inventory emphasized by modern structuralism is too 
artificial to be of much value, Most linguists do not agree with 
Croce but Croce has postulated the attitude of most literary 
critics very well. 


The lack of rapport between the linguists and the critics 
probably arises from the fact that modern linguistics in deve- 
loping its own autonomous discipline, turned its back upon 
philology which has always been the forte of most critics. Its 
sister discipline, phonetics, developed a more sophisticated 
understanding of the nature of speech and came to the support 
of linguistics. At present, the linguists and the phoneticians are 
becoming more and more involved with the study of literature. 
They have given new insights, advocated new theories and have 
developed a formidable technical vocabulary, This vocabulary 
has discouraged many critics and have kept teachers away from 
the study of linguistics, 


1) 


The Indiana University Language Literature Seminar 
of 1953 


The linguistic approach to literature received an impetus 
in the deliberations of the Language Literature Seminar spon- 
sored by the Linguistic Institute of the University of Indiana. 
The keynote of the seminar was the study of language and lite- 
rature, 


The following basic assumptions were formulated at this 
seminar; 


1. A work of literature, whether a full length novel or 
a triolet, is an utterance fully contained in the utter- 
ances which make up human language, 


2. The language of literature can be behavioristically in- 


vestigated as a language act having reality in the out- 
side world as any other language act, 
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3. A literary work has actual existence on paper. It does 
not exist merely in the mind of the writer and the 
mind of the reader or in a sort of union between the 
two. Therefore a literary work can be investigated 
scientifically. It can be analyzed coldbloodedly, as a 
problem of structure; or even from a taxonomic ap- 
proach. 


4. Since literature is language, it cannot be studied with 
the greatest fruitfulness unless the student is deeply 
versed in linguistics. 


5. The phase in literature which most relies on linguistics 
is poetry. A poem capitalizes on the differences be- 
tween the literary and the everyday use of language, 
especially the intimate relation between the structure 
of language and the structure of the literary work 
which is embodied in the term metrics. 


The Language Literature Seminar then proceeded to re- 


examine the system of English metrics in the light of phonemic 
theory. 


i 


English is a highly tonal language. Stress differences are 
basic, All significant structural devices are built on stress 
differences. This is the source of the strongly accented 
nature of English poetry. 


The English language produces its melodic effects by the 
use of the stress as a structural device—a recurrent alter- 
nation of strong, weak stress, English has four stress 
phonemes, namely, primary, secondary, tertiary and weak. 
The extremes in poetry are the poetic strong and the poetic 
weak. However, even the secondary stress or tertiary stress 
may become a poetic strong or a poetic weak if the pri- 
mary stress is absent. The principle of poetic stress really 
means that a stress is poetic strong if it is stronger than 
those that surround it. Even a tertiary stress may become 
a poetic strong if it is surrounded by poetic weak stresses; 
but if followed by primary or secondary stresses, it becomes 
poetic weak, English is a highly tonal language and these 
tones, correctly sounded are the source of the beauty and 
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rich variety found in English poetry. It may happen that 
a series of poetic strong stresses may occur: 


Bréak, bréak, bréak, 
On thy cóld, gray stónes, O Séa 


In this example the three repetitions of the word 
break are all poetic strong. The second line has many 
secondary stresses and it has three primary stresses, 


English utilizes three types of stress junctures: the double 
cross (++), the double bar (//) and the single bar (/). These 
are the pitch shapes that characterize phonological sen- 
tences. The double cross is a terminal juncture that sig- 
nifies a rise and fall; it is usually found at the end of 
sentences, in period position and in semi-colon position. 
The double bar indicates an upward, suspended articula- 
tion. The single bar functions as a double bar (pause) but 
does not have the rise of the double bar. 


He came // he saw // he ccnquered # 
When I come back / I’ll give you a present # 


These juncture phenomena are stress junctures. 


Another feature of English metrics was brought to atten- 
tion by Kenneth Pike. Pike stated the metric principle 
that the time between two primary stresses has a tendency 
to remain the same, regardless of the words (amount of 
material) between them. 


Dogs / eat / bones. 
All dogs / like to eat / a lot of bones. 
Almost all dogs / generally like to eat / a lot of bones. 


In the last century, regular, polished poetry was the 
fashion; poetic feet were moulds imto which poets poured 
their thoughts. But at present, poets are more selfcons- 
cious and sophisticated. Poets like Hopkins, Eliot, Pat- 
more no longer utilize poetic feet; they utilize junctures. 
Traditional verse has a regular pattern, a foreseeable re- 
gularity, an expected rhythm produced by a regular se- 
quence of stressed and unstressed syllables. Very modern 
verse has an irregularity which gives an unexpected or 
unique flavor to the thought. 
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Traditicnal: I wóndered lonely as a clóud. 
Modern: Fat / black / bucks # in a wine / barrel 
room. + 


Poetry arranged, not in poetic feet, but in stress junc- 
tures is called “dipsodic” verse but it should be more pro- 
perly called “isochronous” verse or verse where the time 
element between primary stresses is the main considera- 
tion. Another modern type of verse is isosyllabic or feet 
counting verse. Isosyllabic verse cam produce very lovely 
effects while isochronic verse has a very wide range in 
variety and flexibility, Isochronic verse is to be treated 
like music with contrapuntal effects. 


PHONETIC APPROACH TO THE STUDY OF LITERATURE 


Students of literature must learn to consider lamguage 
as primarily and fundamentally audio-lingual. The phonetic 
approach to literature emphasizes phones—the voiceless conso- 
nants, the voiceless fricatives, the masal consonants, the voiced 
consonants, the many variations of vowel sounds which make 
up the melodic content of poetry as well as the subtle, elusive 
quality in prose which we call style. 


There are basic sounds to every language; these basic 
sounds are called phonemes. Phonemes are units of sound and 
cannot be subdivided into component sounds. Most laymen 
think that the letters of the alphabet are basic sounds but a 
little reflection will show us the falsity of this. Long a is not 
a phoneme; it is composed of two phonemes e and i, Phonemes 
remain fairly constant; although, to be absolutely exact, they 
may be slightly influenced by proximate letters. Take the 
phoneme P. The phoneme P found in pin is produced with a 
greater puff of breath than the P in spin while the P in hip 
has no puff of breath at all. These different sounds of the 
phone type P are the allophones of P.3 The problem of sup- 
rasegmental phonemes, although illustrative of a keenness of 


3 Charles Hockett — A Course in Modern Linguistics, Macmillan 
Co., New York, 1958. 
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linguistic perfection, might prove more confusing than other- 
wise to the reader and so they are omitted from this treatment. 
Even allophones are hardly noticeable in normal speech but 
may be noticed in recorded speech. 


One can easily see that the ability to sound phonemes cor- 
rectly is the basis of speech and is directly related to the cor- 
rect interpretation of prose and poetry. Some poems are echoey, 
grand, reverberating; others are slow, smooth and undulating. 
These effects are brought about by a clever and contrived ma- 
nipulation of full vowel sounds and rich comsonant values. 
Shakespeare is particularly adept at this sleigh of hand per- 
formance. I know of no other dramatist who explored the o 
+ r combination and the h consonants so powerfully: Pluck 
from the memory a rooted sorrow or Tomorrow and tomorrow 
and tomorrow.... 


Notice again Shakespeare’s use of the aspirate h, While 
Spanish eliminates this sound altogether, in English it is fully 
aspirated. A full recognition of this fact, the slight pause and 
aspiration of the h is the source of the glowing beauty, the 
lingering tenderness of the lines: Horatio, if thou didst ever 
hold me in thy heart. 


Intonation patterns, stress and junctures give the English 
language contour and shape; a rich variety of tonal values so 
important in style, A keen linguistic cognizance of intonation, 
stress and juncture is indispensable to produce the correct im- 
pact, the true flavor of literary pieces. Pausing is important 
not only for atmospheric content but also for the correct un- 
derstanding of a passage. Notice the differences in meaning 
produced by the changes in pausing. 


The principal thought / the teacher was inefficient. 
The principal / thought the teacher / was inefficient. 
The principal thought the teacher was / inefficient. 


The clever use of pausing in the following lines from Ro- 
meo and Juliet illustrate how two meanings can be conveyed 
by a shift of juncture. 


Juliet: Indeed, I never shall be satisfied 
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With Romeo, till I behold him — dead — 
Is my poor heart so for a kinsman vex’d. 


Placing the juncture before or after the word dead changes 
the meaning completely. 


Saymour B. Chatman gives the following examples of 
wrong junctures and correct junctures as conditioning the mean- 
ing of passages. 


Wrong: The Sea of Faith / 
Was once too / at the full and round earth’s shore // 
Lay like the folds of a bright girdle furled. 


Correct: The Sea of Faith 
Was once too / at the full # and rownd earth’s 
shore // 
Lay like the folds of a bright girdle furled. 


The first reading makes round seem like an adjective and spoils 
the meaning; the second reading affirms that round is a pre- 
position and gives the correct meaning to the selection. 


Charles Fries admits the limitations of the phonetic ap- 
proach thus: “But although we now know more concerning 
the kinds of meaning that the patterns of our intonation and 
stress add to the basic linguistic meanings that correlate with 
the word patterns and grammatical structures, we have not yet 
devolved a complete and flexible set of graphic devices to sig- 
nal many of additional meanings to the reader.” 


STRUCTURAL AND MORPHOLOGICAL APPROACH 
fO LITERATURE 


The structural approach explores morphemes, allomorphes 
and word order in English as a means to unlock the difficulties 
commonly encountered in poetry, especially “obscure” poetry. 


A morpheme is unit of meaningful sound or the simplest 
sound with a meaning attached to it. It may be a letter or a 


4 Charles C. Fries — Linguistics and Reading, Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, 1963. 
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word. The letter a in a boy is a morpheme; it gives the idea 
of singularity. The word strange is a morpheme; it cannot be 
divided into meaningful sounds: str-ange. The word boy is a 
morpheme: the word boyish has two morphemes: boy + ish. 
The word boyishness has three morphemes: boy + ish + ness. 
The ish morpheme implies an adjective content; the ness gives 
the noun denotation, By adding different morphemic struc- 
tures to a base morpheme, a rich extension of meaning is pos- 
sible. 


Sometimes, the meaning of morphemes may change with 
a change in position in a sentence, Gleason® gives the example 
of: Then I went home. I went home then, A close analysis of 
the sentence gives a different meaning to the morpheme then. 
Gleason gives another example: John came. He went away. 
He evidently refers to John, But change the position of he thus: 
He came. John went away. In this case, the word he does not 
refer to John. The order position of morphemes is fixed in 
certain constructions, yet a definable scope of freedom is al- 
lowable. 


The natural sentence word order in English is S (subject) 
+ V (verb) + o (object). Expansions and conversions are pos- 
sible but only within an allowable frame, otherwise meaning 
is mutilated. A knowledge of linguistics will enable a studemt 
of literature to recast a long confusing sentence so that the 
meaning emerges clearly, Take this verse from Browning: 
Irks care a cropful birds? A structural analysis of this line will 
show that this is a question. Since it is a question, the words 
are not in the S-V-O order, Conversion from question to state- 
ment word order gives us: Care irks a cropful bird. Expanding 
the line and restoring it to a question form yields: Does care 
irk a cropful bird? Expanding it some more yields: Does care . 
irk a bird whose crop is full? 


Word changes, dependent on prefix and suffix, bear out 
the claim of linguists that language can only be understood 
as a structural system capable of generating meaning-bearing 


5 Henry A. Gleason — Introduction to English Linguistics, Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, 1955. 
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patterns. Linguistics tells us that a language camnot be consi- 
dered as a “vocabulary word list.” One does not learn a -lan- 
guage by mastering long lists of words. Linguistics gives the 
relationships of words with other words in a sentence and the 
structural pattern where they belong. 


“No one can get meaning from the printed page without 
taking in whole language patterns at the sentence level because 
these are the minimal meaning-bearing structures of written 
communication. The new and distinctive features of this sen- 
tence method is the application of a modern linguistic descrip- 
tion of speech patterns to their graphic counterparts or equi- 
valent patterns in writing and print.” 


Linguistic analysis shows how basic meaning may be ex- 
tracted from longer and more complex passages by establish- 
ing basic language patterns, that is, by locating the subject, 
the verb, the object. 


The following stanza is from Browning: 


Would that the structure brave, the manifold music I build, 
Bidding my organ obey, calling its keys to their work, 
Claiming each slave of the sound, at a touch as when Solomon 

willed 

Armies of angels that soar, legions of demons that lurk, 
Man, brute, reptile, fly, —alien of end and of aim, 

Adverse, each from the other, heaven-high hell-deep removed, 
Should rush into sight at once as he named the ineffable Name, 

And pile him a place straight, to pleasure the princess he 

loved! 

Would it might tarry like his, the beautiful building of mine, 

This which my keys in a crowd pressed and importune to rise. 


Linguistic analysis, better still, the IC cuts (immediate consti- 
tuency) analysis, will reduce the sentence to its basic form: 


Would that my brave structure might tarry. 


“Morphology as a controlled morphological method, is made 
exciting by the description of word-elements (morphemes) not 


6 Carl Leferve, “Linguistics and the Teaching of Reading,” Mc- 
Graw Hill, Inc. 
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a mere line or recurrent partials semiotically changed but as 
phonemes or succession of phonemes accompanied by distinc- 
tive stress—and—juncture features (superfixes). To use a mu- 
sical analogy, these represent chords rather than single notes 
or sequence of notes. When the superfix is changed, the se- 
mantic spectrum of the morpheme or morphemes is chamged.”” 


LINGUISTIC APPROACH IN OPERATION 


PIPPA’S SONGS 


The year’s at the spring 
And day’s at the morn; 
Morning’s at seven; 

The hill-side’s dew-pearled; 
The lark’s on the wing; 
The snail’s on the thorn: 
God’s in his heaven — 
All’s right with the world! 


The following is an abstract of Archibald A. Hill’s evalua- 
tion of the structural analysis of the poem by John Crowe Ran- 
som.? 


The poem follows a pattern of two three-line groups fol- 
lowed by a two-line conclusion. These three units are essen- 
tially semantic: units of time (3 lines), units of concrete exper- 
ience (3 lines) and a unit of theological umiversality (last 2 
lines). 


In metrical structure, the poem is rigid; each line ends 
in a terminal juncture; there are no terminal junctures with- 
in the lines, Each juncture group has the ordinary word order . 
of subject, verb and complement. At first sight, the last two 


TGeorge Tragger and Henry Lee Smith, Jr., “An Outline of 
English Structure,’ Studies in Linguistics: Occasional Papers, Bat- 
tenburg Press. 

188 a A. Hill, “Studies in English,” University of Texas, 

, 51-56. 


_ *% John Crowe Ransom, “The Concrete Universal,” Kenyon Re- 
view, 1955, p. 395. 
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lines are “a tag of identification so pointed as to be embarras- 
sing.” Yet they are not unrelated to the preceding six lines. 


The first three lines have a regular pattern: subject, pre- 
dicate, prepositional phrase, Lines five, six and seven repeat 
the same pattern. There is a formal similarity in lines one, 
two and three because of the use of the preposition at, There 
is the same formal similarity between lines five and six be- 
cause of the preposition on. The rhyme scheme provides ano- 
ther linkage pattern: a be da bed. These considerations 
exhaust the formal linguistic characteristics of the poem. 


Turning to the linguistic lexical meanings is the next step 
in the analysis. In line one, the word spring is contained in 
the larger time unit, year, Line two follows the same pattern: 
the word morn is contained within the larger time unit, day; 
in line three, similarly, the word seven is contained in the 
larger time unit, morning. In all three lines, the smaller 
unit is. the best of the contained entities: spring is the best 
part of the year, etc. 


Lines four, five and six concern concrete objects as dif- 
ferentiated from the abstractions of lines one, two and three. 
The containment is no different in that where the movement 
has been from a larger to a smaller unit, now the movement 
is still from a larger to a smaller unit (hill... .dew; lark.... 
wing; snail.... thorn), Another structural relationship emerges 
in the poem, from large to small: year, day, morn; spring, morn 
seven, Line seven produces a startling break in that the order 
is suddenly, violently reversed, from snail to God. This brings 
two extremes of scale into immediate juxtaposition, 


Line eight is also readily describable. It is related to line 
four because the two are results, Line four and line eight re- 
present the best in the poem. The poem all along has been 
dealing with best entities as affirmations; line eight brings in 
a confirmation. 


A final statement of the poem is now: three analogically 
related descending statements and their results on a small scale; 
then another three analogically related descending statements. 
The surprise in structure and meaning (snail—God) gives the 
poem meaning on a metalinguistic level. The method of ana- 
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lysis is linguistic since linguistic data have been used at a 
number of points; but the method also utilizes metalinguistics 
in those portions of the analysis of the communication situa- 
tion which lie beyond the field of phonology, morphology and 
syntax, 


Archibald Hill states; “I have elsewhere said that the whole 
of microliterary study belongs on the metalimguistic level, while 
microlinguistic data falls, as here, on the preliterary level. The 
parallel with linguistic analysis is made even closer by the fact 
that the preliminary (microlinguistic) units, once segmented out, 
were analyzed for recurrent component parts, just as phonetic 
units are analyzed for recurrent components—the distinctive 
features, The result of this examination of preliterary segments 
and their components was a statement of the first level of 
microliterary structure, the grammatical similarities between 
the several sets of lines within the poem. As in linguistic ana- 
lysis, analysis then moved to a level higher in the structural 
hierarchy, in this instance, the lexical, Lexical examination re- 
sulted in further insight into stylistic relationships; from full 
exploitation of them, the statement of the total pattern of 
the poem finally emerged, When such a pattern is reached 
it can be said that microliterary analysis breaks off. Any fur- 
ther statements of meaning are in the metaliterary sphere of 
correlation between the literary structure and known facts of 
patterned cultural behavior and values. One such statement 
is worth making, Ransom has called the last two lines a well- 
schooled theological tag, Pippa breaks her strict analogical 
pattern to bring snail and God together. The juxtaposition does 
not correlate with the way we expect theologians to talk about 
God, It correlates, instead, with the way we expect children 
to talk of Him, in concrete and simple terms. Pippa’s state- 
ment also correlates with our belief that simplicity like hers 
often contains insights somehow better than those found in 
the words of the most philosophically sophisticated, One is 
tempted to find, in the breaking of the pattern Browning has 
established for her, a sort of model of the cultural contradic- 
tion in our attitudes toward children.” 


10 Archibald ‘Hill, “The Study of Literature,” Published in Read- 
ings in Applied Linguistics, edited by Harold B. Allen, Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., N.Y. 
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“Pippa's Song” is a very simple poem. It is interesting 
to see what linguistic amalysis can do with a highly complex 
poem as “The Windhover.” 


THE WINDHOVER 
TO CHRIST OUR LORD 


By: Gerard Manley Hopkins 


I caught this morning morning’s minion, king- 
dom of daylight’s dauphin, dapple-dawn-drawn Falcon, in 
his riding 
Of the rolling level underneath him steady air, the striding 
High there, how he rung upon the rein of a wimpling wing 
In his ecstasy! then off, off forth on swing, 
As a skate’s heel sweeps smooth on a bow-bend: the hurl 
and gliding 
Rebuffed the big wind. My heart in hiding 
Stirred for a bird,--the achieve of, the mastery of the thing! 
Brute beauty and valour and act, oh, air, pride, plume, here 
Buckle! AND the fire that breaks from thee then, a billion 
Times told lovelier, more dangerous, O my chevalier! 


No wonder of it: sheer plod makes plough down sillion 


Shine, and blue-bleak embers, ah my dear, 
Fall, gall themselves, and gash gold-vermilion. 


The following is a substantial summary of Archibald Hill’s 
analysis of “The Windhover” by Gerard M. Hopkins." 
Hill’s analysis is based on the assumption: 


1. It is assumed that a poem, like a painting or like a 
molecule, has structure, The analyst must discover the struc- 
ture because this structure will help in exploring the meaning. 


2. Poems are a sub-class of utterances and therefore fall 
under the compass of linguistics. 


The linguistic approach to this poem begins on the first 
line. The careless reader is presented with a difficulty: the un- 


11 Archibald Hill, “An Analysis of ‘The Windhover’’’: An Experi- 
ment in Structural Method, PMLA, December, 1955. 
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punctuated series orning morning’s minion. When these se- 
ries of word are given correct stress and juncture, the mean- 
ing is unfolded: 


I caught this morning /mórning's minion. 


This pattern of juncture and stress not only establishes 
the meaning, it also demonstrates a point about Hopkins’ me- 
trical practice, Like all good English poets, Hopkins varies his 
poetic stresses. The middle grade of stress, secondary and ter- 
tiary, are treated as poetic strongs if surrounded by weaker 
stresses; poetic weaks if surrounded by stronger stresses. In 
addition, the sequence illustrates a principle governing repe- 
tition in English poetry. When there is repetition of words, 
there should be a corresponding change in the stress and junc- 
ture pattern. We can expect from the author variations of 
poetic stress; the style will be very flexible and original. 


The next difficulty is one classified as a printer’s horror. 
Hopkins divided his line and breaks the word kingdom into 
King + dom, This shows that his manner of thought is unusual 
and highly individualized. The reader must be careful of his 
use of words and phrases; they will have subjective and ex- 
citingly individualized implications; his use of language will 
rise above traditional and formal restrictions, The second half 
of the word division, dom, begins the next line. The author 
wanted to emphasize the word king by creating a slight pause 
after it. The word division and the resultant pause requires 
a prolongation in utterance and swells the meaning of king. 
This division also causes the second line of the poem to begin 
with a d. The result is a series of alliterations, duplications 
of d in dom, dauphin, dapple —dawn-drawn. There also re- 
sults a duplication in the a sound of the consequent words. This ~ 
integration of alliteration and rhyme is duplicated in the last 
line of the poem: Fall, gall, gash. Hopkins uses not only poetic 
strongs but also structural stress appropriate for the pattern 
where the adornment is most carefully linked. Hopkins’ spell- 
ing of dapple-dawn-drawn Falcon is highly inventive in that 
the words are separated by hyphens implying they are all to 
be treated alike, This spelling and alliteration suggest a level 
stress. 
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The phrase would have been clearer if Hopkins had writ- 
ten: dappledawn drawn falcon or dapple dawndrawn falcon. 
The first would indicate that dapple modifies dawn; the second 
that it modifies Falcon. 


Drawn is a participle as evidenced by the /-n/ ending. 
This forces on us the interpretation that the preceding word 
is a noun in normal syntactic relation to the following parti- 
ciple, Such noun—participle phrases make up unitary modi- 
fying elements. A participial phrase always has a substitute 
form consisting of participle, preposition and noun. In this 
case the best preposition seems to be by. This would make the 
phrase mean drawn by dawn or sketched by dawn. 


We now come to the unusual order of: 


....his riding 
Of the rolling level underneath him steady air... 
.../Sheer plod makes plough down sillion 
Shine.... 


Reducing this to normal word order we have: 
The rolling level air, steady underneath him, 
sheer plod makes plough shine down sillion. 


The next problem the poem presents is structural, the re- 
lation between the six nouns: 


Brute beauty and valour and act, ch, air, pride, plume here 
Buckle! 


The relations can be worked out in terms of describable con- 
text in which it is probable, that each of these nouns would 
occur. The first set can be numbered: 
1 2 3 
Brute beauty and valour and act 
The second set of images: air, pride, plume refer to a bird and 
flight, Consequently, the order of images is a symmetrical 1- 
2-3: 3-2-1. Beauty corresponds to plume; valour to pride; act 
to air. 


A far greater difficulty is encountered in the verb buckle. 
Buckle may mean tighten as in 1 buckled my belt or it may 
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mean bend to the point of breaking as in the walls buckled 
when the fire reached them. The bird flight image suggests 
the meaning of bend to the point of breaking. 


A far more interesting meaning is suggested by William 
Steinholf when he says that the flight of this particular bird 
is characterized by a sudden drive when the bird drops like 
a falling stone. This interpretation falls in with the dangerous 
below. The two meanings form a symmetrical arrangement 
since they are opposites. 


Richards using a more literary interpretation, discusses two 
phases of the poem: 


[My heart in hiding] Why in hiding? Hiding from 
what? Does this link up with “a billion times told love- 
lier, more dangerous, O my chevalier!”? What is the great- 
er danger, and what the less? I should say that the poet’s 
heart is hiding from Life, has chosen a safer way, and 
that this brings greater exposure to temptation and error 
than a more sheltered course (sheltered by Faith?) brings 
with it. 


“My heart in hiding” certainly means that the poet’s emo- 
tional being, (heart) has withdrawn, seeking safety (hiding). 
The sight of the bird is dangerous because his heart has been 
deeply stirred. The bird then is dangerous as its beauty in- 
creases; it is more dangerous because its beauty breaks through 
Hopkins’ defenses. This interpretation goes above mere lin- 
guistic analysis because it is derived from the knowledge that 
Hopkins had withdrawn from the world and might well fear 
a sight which could draw him back. 


More figures emerge from the structural entity of the 
poem, The latter section of the poem is built on two figures: 
the plodding ploughman produces the unexpected brightness 
of the ploughshare; embers fall and produce the unexpected 
brightness of gold—vermillion. Both images deal with unex- 
pected beauty, greater than its parts. Carried back to the 
image of the bird, the analogies imply that the danger may. 
be a greater good on some high level. 
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Lastly, we have the identification of the bird with Christ 
as this fact is given in the title. The identification means that 
the bird in flight is a symbol and analogy for Christ. Christ 
in this world suffered Crucifixion emerging therefrom a bil- 
lion times told lovelier. The Christ as God is dangerous to 
sinful, slothful man but on the higher level—the only one that 
matters—He is the Saviour. 


Microliterary analysis has been utilized in this analysis 
consisting of the following content sequence: 


1. The poem is dedicated to Christ. 


2. The hawk in flight is like a rider and horse, and like 
a skater and skate. 


3. Bird, flight, and meaning become a totality, which in 
turn becomes a much greater beauty and danger. 


4. The bird is directly addressed and identified with Christ. 


The humble ploughman produces the unexpected beauty 
of the ploughshare. 


Dull embers wound themselves into new brightness. 


7. Christ is again addressed and again identified with the 
bird. 


The content represents a symmetrical pattern. The in- 
troductory section consists of two equations with balanced two- 
part halves: hawk and air equal rider and horse. Flight be- 
comes totality, which becomes beauty and danger. The last 
part of the poem contains sections strictly parallel to each 
other: ploughman plus motion becomes brightness; embers plus 
wounding becomes brightness. 


The overall structure of the poem is severely simple but 
the ornate and intricate details make the poem complex and 
difficult. 


Literary critics may not be completely satisfied with this 
linguistic analysis, but they will admit that a linguistic ana- 
lysis brings in structural values not ordinarily explored by 
students of literature. Some will undoubtedly feel that this 
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analysis is cold and bloodless and misses the true import and 
significance of the entire passage. 


As Nils Erick Enkvist!'? puts it, “To the linguist, the in- 
vestigation of style is essentially a scientific description of cer- 
tain types and sets of linguistic structures that occur in a given 
text and of their distribution. On the contrary, the literary 
scholar must be preoccupied with matters outside the text. 
Only the literary scholar will succeed in exploring to the full 
the meaning of a literary work. Why did Milton make Comus 
the son of Circe and Bacchus? The full implication of Comus’ 
sinister ancestry does not emerge from a linguistic analysis of 
the whole corpus of English literature. Yet they must be un- 
derstood for a full appreciation of Milton’s poem.” 


No doubt linguists can do much to correct reificational 
confusion of words and their referrents but they should ac- 
cept a certain amount of indeterminacy in explanatory solu- 
tions to textual interpretation. 


“All devices for securing emphasis or explicitness can be 
classed under stylistics; metaphors which permeate all lan- 
guages, even of the most primitive type; all rhetorical figures; 
all syntactical patterns, Nearly every linguistic utterance can 
be studied from the point of view of its expressive value.'””* 


The linguists do not seriously claim that they have a well- 
developed methodology in the analysis of literature but 1t is 
very possible that they are on the verge of producing really 
significant work in this direction. No doubt all students and 
teachers of literature would do well to recognize the potential 
value of this discipline to aid them in their work, 


12 Nils Erick Enkvist, “On Defining Style,” Oxford University 
Press, 1964. 

13 William D. Whitman, “Twelve Lectures on the Principles of 
Linguistic Science,” New York, 1967. 


Can English Last Much Longer Here? 


Maximo Ramos 


At their professional meetings, English teachers amuse 
themselves by recalling student errors to assuage their class- 
room frustrations in teaching the language. A striking con- 
tribution to the body of Filipino blunders in English came 
from a professor of debating. Shortly before a presidential 
election many will remember, a student declared before the 
class: “My worthy opponent allegates that Ramon Magsaysay 
wants foreign intervention. Now I will refute what was alle- 
gated by the allegator.” The professor cheerfully added that 
in spite of such reptilian diction the young orator won the de- 
bate, and the professor needed no further proof that Magsay- 
say would win. 


There is no question that the English of the present gene- 
ration of students leaves much devoutly to be wished, The stu- 
dents themselves know the seriousness of their English defi- 
ciencies. Because too many a Filipino student reads little more 
than his notes of the previous day’s lecture, and because he 
is up against so many odds, the wonder is that his English is 
not much worse than it is. 


There is thus no reason to feel satisfied with the results 
of language instruction in our schools. But a defeatist attitude 
toward the matter is worse than complacency. I believe that 
teachers complain too much about the poor preparation of 
their students. They need to be reminded that college teachers 
should devote their energies to helping as best they can the 
students they do get, instead of blaming the times, the students 
and the teachers in the grades. 


Books and journals published in English-speaking countries 
since World War II clearly show that conditions in college class- 
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rooms there are far from ideal. In article “Addenda to Ob- 
jectives of English Instruction” (MST English Quarterly, Dec- 
cember 1953), Panalig R. Belmonte, of the Manila City Schools, 
wrote: 


“Our college professors should have much in sympathy 
with their colleagues in America, In The Crisis in Education 
published in 1949, Canon Bernard Iddings Bell of Columbia 
University reports that ‘some three years before, an analysis 
was made of the knowledge of freshmen entering one of our 
[U.S.] better state universities. Remember that these young 
people had already had twelve years of schooling—mostly at 
the public expense. Yet...one-third had had no training in En- 
glish—even English grammar. Less than half could spell words 
in common English usage. Four out of ten could not read 
quickly or accurately—to say nothing of being able to write 
correctly— a single paragraph of coherent prose.’” 


It is difficult to resist agreeing with the imferences Mrs. 
Belmonte drew from these facts and to refrain from further 
quoting from her engaging article: (1) “...an effective program 
of education does not rest on mastery of spoken and written 
speech alone, To say it in other words, the success of an edu- 
cational system should not be gauged solely by the facility with 
which a citizen can spell words or read and write paragraphs 
of coherent prose”; (2) ““...while we are bemoaning the sorry 
state which we believe our students’ use of English has fallen 
into, we should not lose sight of the proofs that we are on the 
whole making greater and greater use of English in our daily 
affairs, and that quite well.” 


A number of signs indicate that English is here to stay. It 
used to be a cause for apprehension among many, and the sec- 
ret hope of a few, that English would go with Philippine inde- 
pendence. English, it was argued, would have the same fate 
that Spanish met after the Americans came to this country. 
What the doubters overlooked was the fact that at the time 
Spain pulled up stakes, it had been losing its overseas posses- 
sions and had for centuries been on the decline as an empire. 
So when Spain ceded the Philippines to the United States, 
the ties between Spain and the Philippines were in many 
ways cut off. This of course is not to say that Spanish cultural 
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influences here immediately died out. For 350 years Spanish 
influence had been seeping into Philippine life and nobody 
thought of robbing the Filipinos of Spain's real cultural be- 
quests to them. But the ties that remained between the Phil- 
ippines and Spain after 1898 were relatively tenuous compared 
to those binding the Philippines and the United States after 
1946. There is no need here to name the post-independence 
bonds joining the two countries in the fields of commerce, po- 
litics, culture, the arts, and technology. And today, with so 
many agencies for international cooperation under the leader- 
ship of the United States and to a lesser degree the United 
Kingdom as well, English is bound to increase in importance 
all over the globe, including the Philippines. In a world so- 
ciety that is constantly becoming more solid, the smaller lan- 
guage communities are fast giving way to the larger, Countries 
like Ethiopia which had no experience with English have made 
the learning of English a requirement starting from grade 
school. UCLA is just this year embarking upon a sociolinguistic 
survey of the entire eastern half of Africa, preparatory to the 
large scale teaching of English there. Outside of England and 
the United States, the most extensive teaching of English is 
being done in the Soviet Union. 


In this connection it may appear miraculous to the casual 
observer that in spite of the scarcity of Spanish books circu- 
lating in the Philippines, in spite of the fact that only two or 
three Spanish-language periodicals circulate in this country, 
each with a very limited readership, and in spite of the re- 
latively few occasicns in which Spanish can be used by Fili- 
pinos today, the language of Cervantes is still potent in Phil- 
ippine life. The hold of Spanish here is a clear proof that a 
language with a rich tradition will never be dropped by a 
wide-awake people even if that language was originally im- 
posed upon them. As long as people find delight and instruc- 
tion in and profit from what a language brings, they will con- 
tinue to cherish it regardless of the shifting fortunes of so- 
vereignty. 


For no one can legislate a language into or out of use. 
Let there be a real demand for a particular language and let 
that language have an abundance of literary treasures and be 
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useful in meeting the needs of daily life, and the people will 
take to it by necessity. Dante wrote his great epic inimitably 
in an obscure Italian tongue, a dialect that also happened to 
be the language of Florence, center and inflorescence of Re- 
naissance art and culture. As a result, the people living in 
the rest of Italy who spoke different tongues learned Dante’s 
dialect in order to read his poem and know Florentine life and 
culture. In God’s good time Dante’s native tongue became the 
national language of Italy. Chaucer gambled with his career 
by writing in the dialect of London, then as now England’s 
business, social, and political center, instead of in the more 
widely used Latin.and French as other writers in his day were 
doing. But Chaucer wrote his books so well and his succes- 
sors continued building up such a solid body of good writing 
in the same dialect that all Englishmen soon learned Chaucer’s 
version of English. In this way the London dialect became the 
national language of England. In neither case was there need 
for a special dispensation to set up a national language, 


With due respect to our good friends who teach Tagalog, 
I must say that they can keep on calling Tagalog “The Na- 
tional Language” or, that having failed, “Pilipino,” and they 
can prescribe it for adoption by the entire country, but as long 
as about the only literary treasure Tagalog can show with 
which to reward a student’s labors in learning the language is 
a patiently derivative metrical romance called Florante and 
Laura, and as long as Tagalog remains such an unwieldy lan- 
guage built up of ponderous locutions, it will find a hard time 
getting accepted as the national tongue by the Filipinos who 
are, after all, a sensible people. Filipino apathy to the new 
language does not spring from snobbishness or a “colonial men- 
tality” or, to use the catch-phrase of the super-nationalists, 
from a lack of patriotism, A man can love his country per- 
fectly well regardless of the language he speaks, and in any 
case decent people do not go around proclaiming their patriot- 
ism by means of the language they speak. 


Perhaps English, to be perfectly adapted to the Philip- 
pines, will have to be “bent” a little, both idiomatically and 
phonetically. Joseph Conrad, in his famous tales about Ma- 
lays, comes readily to mind for his skill in capturing the tro- 
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pical setting by “bending” English. In “The Lagoon,” for ins- 
tance, one finds such exotic utterances as “Is there sickness in 
the house?” and “the sun of today.” Hemingway also made 
effective use of this device in recording the speech of Span- 
iards. One culls from his novel The Old Man and the Sea such 
quaint but telling expressions as “When I come back, you can 
tell me about the baseball” and “We are in September.” N_ V. 
M. Gonzalez, at his best when telling about kaingin folk, is 
among Filipino writers perhaps the most skilled at this stra- 
tegy of Anglicizing the Philippine vernaculars or of Filipinizing 
English, if you prefer. His story “The Good Folk” contains 
these expressions whose equivalents in the Philippine verna- 
culars are obvious: “Doro, now wait. Have the kindness,” “But 
if he becomes hungry?” “So it's only across the river—your 
place?” “It's the truth that they are worse than locust.” Too 
many teachers, long on grammatical rules but short on creative 
imagination and a knowledge of the nature of language, stumble 
upon sentences like these in freshmen themes and fail to re- 
sist the urge to blue-pencil them as “Awkward” or Unidioma- 
tic” when on the other hand they are really creative forms of 
English. 


I realize that the expressions just quoted occur in the 
dialogue of fiction and do not represent the authors’ actual 
usage. Still, if English is given greater freedom to reflect the 
turns of phrase in our vernaculars, I feel that our people will 
take to it more readily and internalize it more thoroughly. 
Through the use of this advice, moreover, Filipino writers 
will succeed in contributing to the great treasury of English 
letters in a duly creative way. Too many of us teachers who 
have been brought up on artificial rules of grammar made by 
rulemakers of eighteenth century England count as wrong Eng- 
lish such expressions as these: “I went down the house” (“bu- 
maba ako”), “If you don't follow me in this, you can leave the 
house” (“ako susundin”), Perhaps these expressions would sur- 
prise an American or an Englishman hearing them for the 
first time, but I am not certain that the surprise would be un- 
pleasant, and the expressions would surely be understandable. 
I submit that the use of such expressions as these, really ano- 
ther form of “bending” the language Philippines-wise, is the 
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best solution to the Filipino writer’s crucial problem of making 
our peasants and jeep drivers talk convincingly in English. 


And I wonder if we should not stop ruining the appearance 
of what we write by italicizing every vernacular word we use 
regardless of how well-known it is in our own country. If a 
Philippine word. is not in the dictionary, we can get it in there 
by using it so frequently that it soon becomes English, One 
professor found over 300 Philippine words in Webster’s New 
International Dictionary before she was halfway through the 
book. English is such a healthy language because it engulfs 
everything it comes in contact with. If such Tagalog expres- 
sions as sayang and pahinto-hinto cannot be translated into 
English, let’s incorporate them into English. 


A related question is the way we Filipinos should speak 
English, All of us have heard Filipinos jeered at by their own 
countrymen for “talking like a brown American.” The jeering 
is especially violent if the object of ridicule has not been to 
the United States. It is interesting to note that if the speaker 
is not immediately before our eyes, as when he is a radio an- 
nouncer, we are hugely pleased with his speech. We have 
short patience with a Filipino who talks English over the ra- 
dio in the manner of most Filipinos, and we show our displea- 
sure by giving him comic parts in our radio plays. Yet when 
we come face to face with a Filipino who talks like an Ame- 
vican but is not exactly the color of a pickled catfish, we in- 
stantly turn hostile and even grow doubtful of his patriotism. 
I say that this attitude, which has national proportions, is a 
bad case of provincialism. It reflects the same sort of narrow- 
mindedness that makes the half-literate Manila resident inca- 
pable of admitting that a Visayan or an Ilokano can be a good 
man simply because he was born in Manila. Never having tra- 
veled beyond the Bonifacio Monument and having snobbishly 
accepted the idea that all the good things are found only in 
his own city, he cannot conceive of any stranger being nearly 
as civilized as he is. 

The Filipino who talks like a North American is one who 
has had to speak English so much to people to whom English 
is the native tongue that, out of necessity, he has learned to 
speak it as the North Americans do, Language is not just some- 
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thing put on. A person’s manner of speech grows on him na- 
turally, and more so if he has a good ear for sound and rhythm. 
When a, filipino comes home and we hear him speak like a 
North American, we should not think he is putting on airs. 
After a time his speech will become adapted to Filipino En- 
glish, a kind of English that has been “bent” to suit Filipino 
ways and the Filipino language background; it is precise, slow, 
a little on the monotonous side, but anybody who knows good 
English understands it perfectly well. It is a kind of English 
that has helped raise Philippine prestige at numerous interna- 
tional conferences, The type of spoken English that we ought 
to discard is that in which the sound of th, f and v have been 
unceremoniously annexed by t, p. and b, and also that type of 
English in which the vowels have become citizens of a sort of 
phonetic democracy in which all vowels are created free and 
equal. I say that if we can talk English like a North American, 
by all means let’s do so. If not, let’s not call the grapes hanging 
beyond our reach sour; let’s talk English the way Filipinos 
educated in the best schools in England and the United States 
do, the way thy have made themselves articulate to high cul- 
tured people everywhere. The usage both in speech and in man- 
ners of the best educated people makes the standard of taste. 


Finally, we might well consider another aspect of the pro- 
blem of English in the Philippines, in fact the most import- 
ant aspect. Ten years ago in 1957 the Philippine language 
curriculum was drastically revised. The thinking of school 
people today is pretty unanimous that primary instruction in 
our school should be given in the vernacular, with English 
being taught as non-native language in increasing amounts until 
in the high schools and college it becomes the language of in- 
struction as it is today. Since only a negligible percentage 
of our primary school pupils reach college, where they will need 
English for their professional training, instruction in the lower 
grades should be given in the tongue they have known since 
infancy so that the major part of their school time can be spent 
in citizenship training rather than on language learning. In this 
way, even if a child goes on higher than the fourth grade he 
can get the training he will need for active membership in an 
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open-end society, This has been done in the public schools 
for the past decade, but only for the first two grades. Many 
private schools have retained the old all-English curriculum. 


Educational thinking today is strongly in favor of teach- 
English to Filipino children by emphasizing oral practice in 
the language, with the learner gradually developing skill in the 
target language, first by listening, then by speaking, next by 
reading, and finally by writing, the last two activities being 
postponed till after the pupil has attained sufficient control of 
the sound and basic structures of the language. The approach 
requires that the vocabulary-building program should not be too 
ambitious and should not come prior to phonology and struc- 
ture. On this point Dr. Clifford H. Prator, of the University 
of California at Los Angeles, the specialist in teaching English 
to foreigners who fifteen years ago made a thorough study of 
the language problem in this country, pointed out is his now 
famous report, Language Teaching in the Philippines, (1950): 


‘If in the language class itself, there were more 
insistence on the practical mastery of “sentence pat- 
terns” and less on the learning of new words, there 
might be fewer Filipino children in the sad position 
of knowing a rather large vocabulary but of being in- 
capable of putting the words to work. 

Almost every trouble-shooter who has been asked to look 
into our language problem since the war has found our teach- 
ing approach defective although there has been considerable 
improvement in many schools lately. Too many teachers still 
teach beginners much as it is taught to children born to the 
language, instead of teaching it as the foreign language that 
it is to all but a negligible minority of Filipino children, 


All these things notwithstanding, English appears to be 
im the Philippines for a good while yet, perhaps permanently. : 
English is logically the language for the continuously shrink- 
ing world in which the outdated barriers of race and tradi- 
tional cultures are fast disappearing. It is shortsighted to call 
“colonial minded” those who dedicate their lives to the pro- 
pagation of a language that has proved of the greatest service 
to our people. The line separating the colonizing powers from 
the colonies has been vanishing all over the world since the 
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Philippines won its independence. The nations of the earth are 
pledged to the establishment of a close alignment of all peo- 
ples, and as a member of that confederation our nation could 
not have made a wiser choice than that of continuing to pro- 
pagate English, the language of two leading countries in that 
association of peoples. 


Of course English, being a foreign tongue and one extreme- 
ly rich in literary tradition, is often harder to manage than the 
indigenous Philippine tongues. I like to think of English as 
a spirited steed that delights in throwing off its clumsy rider. 
Significantly, it is often the Filipino writer who has failed 
to master English who changes to the tamer vernacular. There 
is perhaps nothing wrong in that, except that in our indulgent 
community too many an unhorsed rider, after brushing the 
dust off his posterior and mounting the more sluggish carabao, 
tries to shoot the horse that threw him off. If there is to be 
any shooting, would it not be more just to put the bungling 
rider, instead of the horse, at the receiving end? 


To learn English as well as it deserves, our students will 
have to have more practice with the language. They should be 
encouraged to speak English more among themselves, at home, 
at socials, on the campus, along the corridors, instead of only 
when asked to recite in class. It means the learners’ reading 
a lot more than the mimeographed outlines of college courses. 
It means their reading more than the comics-page versions of 
assigned readings from the world’s literary heritage, It means 
their coming home from four years in college with something 
more substantial than four lecture notebooks each. It also 
means that the student should write every single one of his 
assigned themes as if it were a work of art, with about equal 
emphasis on work and art. Our students should participate in 
more dramatics, speech activities, and reading groups. Every 
student should conduct his own personal campaign against the 
misuse of the tenses, which according to a tally by an English 
professor accounts for no less than 90% of all errors in English 
among Filipino students. Learning English well, requires a 
dedicated, even fanatical, drive to restore peace and goodwill! 
between the subject of the sentence and its predicate. 
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Our students and teachers could do worse than make a 
resolve to really do something about their English, for there 
is little doubt that the language of Chaucer and Spenser and 
Shakespeare and Milton will keep on gaining in popularity 
and spreading its benefits among us. Our people opted to re- 
tain the language that, in original English or through trans- 
lations into English, will continue bringing to our shores the 
best that has been meditated upon and the finest that has been 
uttered by the noblest minds from all lands, in philosophy, 
the sciences, history, literature, and the arts, kindling our 
minds with the dreams and giving our hearts solace with the 
visions of all mankind, bridging the chasms that have too long 
separated the races of men. 


Testing Pronunciation of English 
as a Foreign Language: 
Twenty Questions 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


ADELAIDA PATERNO 


What should be tested when testing the pronunciation of 
English as a foreign language? 


Control of the sound system of English. 


What does the sound system of English consist of? 


Not only the segmental phonemes: vowel sounds, 
diphthongs, and consonants but also the suprasegmental 
phonemes of stress, of intonation, and juncture. This 
means that there are equally important things to test in 
English pronunciation besides the vowel sounds, diphthongs 
and consonant sounds, which are only what most teachers 
generally test. 


What does control of the sound system mean? 


It means aural perception and oral production of the 
phonemes of the language both segmental and supraseg- 
mental. Again, this means that teachers are not to think 
that testing the student’s production of the sounds is all 
there is to testing pronunciation. The student’s aural 
perception must also be tested. 


(4) What are phonemes? 


Phonemes are the significant sounds of the language; 
they are sounds that make differences in meaning. For 
instance, 1) bit is different from beat because of the pho- 
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nemes /I/ and /iy/; 2) advise is different from advice 
because of the phonemes of /z/ and /s/; 3) (to) permit 
is different from (the) pérmit because of the position of 
the phoneme of stress; 4) He came? is different from He 
came because of the phoneme of intonation; etc. In (1) 
and (2) are found examples of segmental phonemes; in 
(3) and (4), of suprasegmental phonemes, 


What is aural perception? 


- It is the ability to recognize the significant sounds of 
the language audially. The foreign learner must be able 
to distinguish between sounds that belong to the same 
phonetic area but which are different because they make 
distinctions in meaning. Aural perception, for example, 
is the ability to hear the distinctions that make bin dif- 
ferent from bean, cake different from kick, man from 
men, cat from cot, soap from soup, caught from coat, cup 
from cop, pull from pool (to take the matter of vowel 
sounds) ; to hear the distinctions that make fan different 
from pan, thin from tin, they from day, shoe from sue, 
witch from wits, beige from bays (to take the matter of 
consonant sounds). In suprasegmental phonemes: it is 
the ability, in the matter of (a) stress, to hear the distinc- 
tion between a swéet salesman (“one who sells sweets”) 
and a swéét sdlesman (“a salesman who is sweet”), be- 
tween a grandfather (“one who has grandchildren”) and a 
grand father (“a fine father”) ; in the matter of (b) in- 
tonation, to hear the difference between “he wants to 
come*, a statement (said with rising-falling intonation 
or 231 intonation contour), and *he wants to *come?, an 
unfinished utterance (said with sustention or 232 intona- 
tion contour); or to hear the distinction between 2he is 
3here3, a question (said with rising intonation), and ?he is 
Shere, a statement (said with rising-falling intonation) ; 
in the matter of (c) juncture, it is the ability to hear the 
phonemic distinction created by a pause or break in pro- 
nouncing utterances: the (1) plus juncture in an + aim 
a + name; fly + trap vs. flight + wrap; the (2) single 
bar juncture found in My brother/who is an engineer/is 
here vs. the (8) the double bar juncture in My brother/ 


(6) 
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who is an engineer/ is here. (In the first one, the single 
bar juncture gives the meaning “I have more than one 
brother,” while the double bar juncture in the second ut- 
terance gives the meaning “I have only one brother”) ; 


the difference in the (4) position of the double bar junc- 


ture in When the clock struck/two voices were heard# 
vs. When the clock struck two/voices were heard# 


What is oral productions? 


It means the ability to produce orally the sounds of 
the language so that one’s hearers can rightly identify 
them as the sounds that the speaker meant them to be. 
The word cat, for instance, must be pronounced so that it 
will mean the animal, not as cot (a bed) nor as cut (a 
break in the skin); thin in It is thin must be produced 
to distinguish it from tin; English teacher must be pro- 
nounced with a certain stress pattern depending on 
whether one wishes to express “one who teaches English” 
(English teacher, with the primary-tertiary stress pat- 
tern) or “a teacher whose nationality is English” (English 
téacher, with the secondary-primary stress pattern). My 
brother who is an engineer is here must, as we saw in the 
aural perception item, have a different kind of pause 
after its first two phrases depending on the meaning one 
wishes to give it: If one wishes to express the idea that 
one has only one brother, he should use the double bar 
juncture: /||/, but if the idea is that one has more than 
one brother, he uses the single bar juncture: / |/; the invi- 
tation Would you like coffee or tea? must be produced 
with a different intonation and juncture depending on 
what one wishes to express: if one as a host is going to 
distinguish between guests preferring coffee and those 
preferring tea but (a) would separate them into those 
desiring refreshments no matter which, from those who 
don’t, he asks the question differently than if he (b) meant 
to separate those that would take tea from those that 
will take coffee. In (a), she says: "Would you like* cof- 
fee or tea?? In (b), she says: "Would you likes coffee? 
//Por? tea Y 
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(8) 


(9) 


(10) 
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What sounds must be singled out for testing? Or are all 
sounds to be tested. indiscriminately? 


The sounds that the group of foreign students being 
taught has difficulty learning are singled out for testing, 
for the learning problems are also the testing problems. 
The sounds that the students find easy are dismissed as 
testing problems. For instance,.among the sounds that 
Tagalog students have difficulty with in aural perceptions 
are /f/ confused with /p/, /v/ with /b/, /z/ with /s/; 
they therefore must be tested aurally on these distinc- 
tions. They have, however, no difficulty distinguishing 
receptively between /ow/ and /uw/; therefore, they do 
not have to be tested aurally on these sound distinctions. 


How are the testing problems discovered? 


By means of the teacher’s observation and experience, 
and by means of contrastive analysis. 


What is contrastive analysis? 


Contrastive analysis is a systematic comparison of 
the foreign language to be learned and the native language 
of the learner to find the points where the two languages 
differ. The points where they differ constitute points of 
interference in learning, and will contain the learning 
and, therefore, also, the teaching problems; the points 
where they are similar show transfer and facilitation in 
learning and can be eliminated as teaching and testing 
problems. 


Is a teacher expected to be able to make contrastive an- | 
alyses ? 


Not the formal, scientific contrastive analyses. These 
are made by applied linguistics scientists, who generally 
give together with the summary of their findings the im- 
plications for teaching the foreign language. The teach- 
er with an understanding of phonemics, however, can, 
with the aid of prepared contrastive analyses, or by mak- 
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ing a simple comparison! of the phonemes of the two lan- 
guages, prepare a list of the learning problems of his 
students. 


(11) Ave contrastive analyses of English and major Philippine 
languages available? 


Yes. There is Robert Stockwell’s contrastive analysis 
of Tagalog and English?; Paul Schacter and Fe Otanes’ 
analysis of the same two languages?; Tommy Anderson’s 
analysis of Cebuano and English?; etc. There are also 
contrastive analysis of major and minor Philippine lan- 
guages® prepared by the Summer Institute of Linguistics, 
Philippine Branch, Manila. 


(12) What criterion of accuracy is to be observed in testing 
pronunciation? Why? 


., The phonemic criterion of accuracy; i.e., it is enough 
if the foreign student can, in aural perception hear, and 
in oral production make the distinctions that separate 
sounds belonging to the same phonetic area as separate 
phonemes. ‘Testing pronunciation with a phonemic crite- 
rion of accuracy is the new thing. “It is defensible be- 
cause it makes possible and practicable a communication 
point of view because it permits certain new techniques 
[that are easy and practicable], and because it permits 
more accurate scoring by teachers of the language and by 
native speakers.”* 


(13) Why not native accent criterion or the ability to sound 
like native Americans, Britishers, etc.? 


“Tests using native accent criterion are extremely 
difficult to give and particularly to score objectively be- 


1 See “Pronunciation Problems: What to Test” in Robert Lado, Lan- 
guage Testing: Construction and Use of Foreign Language Tests (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1961). pp. 42-45. For a fuller treat- 
ment, see Linguistics Across Cultures, also by Robert Lado. 3 

2 University of California at Los Angeles. 

3 Papers on Philippine Languages, No. 1, for example, is available 
br i mod Institute of Linguistics, Philippine Branch, P.O. Box 2270, 
‘Manila. 

4 Lado, Language Testing, pp. 40-41. 
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(15) 
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cause the examiner must be a trained phonetician, and 
differences in hearing even among phonetically trained 
teachers will be reflected in the scores.” 


Are the problems of aural perception also problems of oral 
production and vice versa? 


Not always. Generally an aural] perception problem 
is also an oral production problem, but an oral produc- 
tion problem is not necessarily also an aural perception 
problem. For example, the word aural is both a percep- 
tion and a production problem for many foreign learners: 
it may be heard as oral, and its first syllable may be 
mispronounced as /aw/; but author its first syllable may 
be mispronounced as /aw/; but author is only an oral 
production problem; it is not an aural perception problem 
since there is no word that contrasts with it minimally. 
The teacher should find out from observation and experi- 
ence the kind of pronunciation problem an item is before 
constructing the item itself. 


Are the testing problems the same for all learners? 


No. Testing problems will differ according to the 
language background of the learner. Thus, the problems 
that beset Japanese learners will be different from those 
that beset Chinese learners or Filipino learners.° Even 
Filipino learners will differ in their pronunciation prob- 
lems depending on their native languages. Visayan stu- 
dents will have different problems of perception or pro- 
duction from Tagalog students;’ Tagalog students from 
Ilocano students; etc. 


What tests should a teacher of English as a foreign lan- 
guage give to measure the students understanding of” 


5 Ibid., p. 40. 

6 Japanese learners, for instance, have difficulty with /1/ (which 
they pronounce /r/) because it is not found in their sound system; Chinese 
learners, on the other hand, because of their own language background, 
have difficulty with /r/ (which they pronounce /1/), but Filipinos have 
no difficulty phonemically with either. 

7 Visayan students have difficulty with /ow/ and /uw/, which they 
confuse in both production and reception, but not Tagalog students, who 
can distinguish between them both orally and aurally. 


(17) 


(18) 
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what he hears insofar as the sound system of English is 
concerned ? 


Aural comprehension tests of the sound system of 
English. 


What is the difference between aural comprehension tests 
and aural perception tests? 


Aural perception tests aim to find out how well the 
examinee can perceive significant distinctions in sound 
without having to consider meaning; aural comprehen- 
sion tests, on the other hand, when they center on sounds, 
involve not only perception of the significant distinctions 
in sound but also understanding of the meaning of what 
one hears in contrast with the meaning if the sound used 
were different. Thus, in a pronunciation test where the 
phonemes /z/ and /a/ are involved, the examinee would 
be required in an aural perception test to listen and tell 
only whether cat and cot have the same or different vowel 
sounds, but in an aural comprehension test, the item on 
/e/ and /a/ would be differently stated so that the exam- 
inee is also tested for comprehension of the sound or the 
sound contrast he perceives. The aural comprehension 
item might then require the examinee to listen in order 
to tell the meaning of either the first or the second of 
the two utterances, He moved the cat — He moved the 
cot, by indicating whether it is the animal or the bed 
that is moved. 


Control of what meaning signals of the language is in- 
volved in aural comprehension tests? 


Control of all the signals that English uses to convey 
meaning through spoken language. These are contrasts 
not only in segmental sounds; contrasts not only in stress, 
intonation, and juncture but contrasts also in structural 
signals of word order, inflection, and derivation; and 
contrasts in lexical words or dictionary meanings. 


On the question of validity of language tests, how can a 


(20) 
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teacher make sure her pronunciation items are linguistic- 
ally valid? 


By making sure that they have linguistic content and 
that they test pronunciation points in the form in which 
they are actually used in communication. A pronuncia- 
tion item would have linguistic content if it tests a pro- 
nunciation problem for the population or examinees that 
the test is meant for. For instance, an aural perception 
item on the distinction between /v/ and /f/: (Are the 
consonant sounds in this pair same or different: vine and 
fine?) has no linguistic content for Tagalogs, who can 
hear the distinction voicing between /v/ and /f/. Such 
an item would have linguistic content for Germans, who 
cannot hear distinction caused by voicing or unvoicing. 
The following, however, would have linguistic content for 
Tagalogs, who, because of their language background, can- 
not hear the distinction between /v/ and /b/ as in vowel 
and bowel: Are the consonant sounds in this pair same 
or different: vowel and bowel? But even if an item like 
the above has intrinsic linguistic content, if it does not 
test the problem in the form in which it is used in com- 
munication, it will not be linguistically valid. The given 
item on aural perception of /v/ and /b/ above must be 
heard since aural perception is being tested. If given 
in a paper-and-pencil test where the examinee sees rather 
than hears the item, the “aural pronunciation” item will 
not have linguistic validity. 


Aural perception tests, oral production tests, and aural 
comprehension tests are comparatively new as pronun- 
ciation tests. What techniques are there to test these 
abilities, and what book is available to teachers to help 
them with specific techniques to use? 


There are various specific techniques for testing aural 
perception and oral production. (Some of these are illu- 
strated in the test given below.) For testing aural com- 
prehension insofar as it deals with pronunciation items, 
there are also available several techniques that the teach- 
er will find very practicable. All these are found in 
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Robert Lado's book Language Testing,’ an excellent book 
for teachers who would like to write new, linguistically 
valid pronunciation tests for learners of English as a for- 
eign language. 


SAMPLE OF A PRONUNCIATION TEST FOR 
ENGLISH AS A FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


A Aural Perception Test 

A-I. (The teacher reads aloud to the class pairs of words with the same 
or different vowel sounds. The pupils write S if the vowel sounds 
are the same, and D if they are different.) 


Instructions: 1 shall call out pairs of words. Listen carefully, 
and decide whether or not they have the same vowel sound. If 
the vowel sounds are the same in both words, write S on your 
paper. If they are different write D. Example: head bed An- 
swer: S; heed hid answer: D 


1. said led 6. tall call 
2. bed had 7. ton tan 
3. would wood 8. ship sheep 
4. fool full 9. live sieye 
5. bull ball 10. should would 
; “Ct w er Key 

is ONS 

2, AD, AD) 

AS ‘SD 

4. D DES 

DD) DS 


(Note the equal number of S and D responses.) 


8 Robert Lado, Language Testing. New York: McGraw Hill Book 
Company, 1961. i 
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(On the test papers are written a group of words closely related in 
sound. The teacher calls out one of the words in the group while 
the students look at the words. The pupils write down the num- 
ber of the word which they heard called out.) 


Instructions: You will find on your test paper four words 
which are closely related in sound. Listen carefully while I call 
out one of them. Then look at the four words and decide which 
word I called out. Then write on your. answer sheet the number 
of that word. 


Example: Item O is done for you. 
Item O: 1. sit 
POOR 
ay asa 
4. seat 


(Teacher reads out sat.) I read sat. Therefore, the answer 


is 3. Write 3 opposite O on your paper, thus: O 3. 
Item A: 1. ¿pull 
2. pool 
3. pole 
all 
(Teacher reads out Paul: the students write 4.) 
Item; B;,.. 1. ..seep 
2. ship 
3. sheep 
Ai Sip 
(Teacher reads out ship. The students write 2.) 
Trem Ge i ithin 
20 tin 
3. sin 
4. shin 
(The teacher calls out thin: the students write 1.) 
y EOS Mi Coal 
2. cool 
3. cold 
4. called 
(The teacher calls out cold: the students write 3.) 
Jtem: E: etc. 


A-III. (The teacher calls out three sentences that are minimal triplets; 


that is, the sentences are identical except im one sound. The 
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students are instructed to listen carefully and to answer by writing 
the letter of the sentence that is different from the rest of the 


group. ) 

Instructions: Listen carefully while I read aloud three sen- 
tences. One of these sentences is different from the other two 
because one of its words has a different sound. Pick out the sen- 
tence that is different from the group, and ‘answer by writing the 
letter of that sentence on your paper. 

Example O: a. It’s a pig. 

p. “Ets a pez. 

Cs. BES a peg. 
Response: (a) is different. Write (a) on your answer sheet, 
thus: O. (a) 


1. a. Do you need a pen? 
b. Do you need a pin? 
c. Do you need a pen? 


a. Do you have a ball pen? 
b. Do you have a ball pen? 
c. Do you have a bull pen? 


a. Did you see the sheep? 
b. Did you see the ship? 
c. Did you see the ship? 

. He took a bat? 


. He took a bath? 
. He took a bat? 


a 
b 
c 

Beal, TES at ax. 
b 
c 


. It’s an ox. 
San Ox: 
68 “ete. 
Key 
ID 4. b 
ITS By oa 
Be ae 6. etc. 


The instructions may be changed to: Write the Ictters of 
the sentences that are the same, e.g., a. It’s a pig. 
b. It’s a peg. 
c. It’s a pig. 
Answer: band c. 


B-IL. 


UNTTAS 
Audial Comprehension Test 


(The students are instructed to listen carefully to statements the 
teacher gives orally. They are to write True if the statement is 
true, and False if the statement is false.) 


Instructions: Listen carefully to each statement that I shall 
give Orally. If the statement is true, write Tue on your paper. 
If the statement is false, write False. 

Example: We write with a pin. This statement is false. We 
write with a pen, not a pin. Answer: False 

1. A ship gives wool. 

2. We go to sea in a ship. 

3. A bet is used to strike the ball in baseball. 

4. Thin children need milk. 

5. I used a stick when I bit him. 

6. The prize should go to the best player. 


7. ete. 
Ken 
Ny wl De als 
Tse Al Os gil 
SE des (ete: 
4. PL 


(Note: There should be an equal number of T and F responses.) 


(The students are instructed to listen to two minimally different 
statements, a and h, that the teacher will give orally. Then they 
are to decide which statement, a or b, expresses the meaning that 
the teacher gives.) Example: The teacher will give orally: 


a. Move the cot. 
b. Move the cat. 


Meaning cue given by the teacher: the animal 
Answer: b 
1. a. Mr. Morales lives here. 
b. Mr, Morales leaves here. (Cue: resides) 
2. a. He gave us the price. 
b. He gave us the prize. (Cue: reward) 


Ww 


. a. He said it was a pine tree. 
b. He said it was a fine tree. (Cue: a good tree) 


CIT. 
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4. a. Does he have a cot? 
b. Does he have a cut? (Cue: a break in the skin) 


sa. Its thin, 
b. It’s tin. (Cue: slender) 


Note: 1. How to use this as an aural perception test: 
Directions: Tell if the statements are same or different. 
(Note: The teacher will make some the same and others different.) 

2. How to use this as an oral production test: 


Directions: Read the sentence which means ............. 


(Teacher then gives the cue, and grades the student on the pro- 
duction problem. ) 


Oral Production Test 


The simplest and most dependable test is an immediate repetition 


‘of what is heard. The teacher does not here stop the pupil to cor- 


rect him but records his response for later evaluation. ‘The items 
must be short enough to be held in the ear. 


(Note: Remember that intonation, stress, juncture, and rhythm are 
as important as the segmental sounds. ‘Therefore, there must be 
items testing control of these suprasegmentals. ) 


Production of Segmental Sounds 


Directions: Repeat the sentence after me. (Or: Read each of 
the following sentences.) 


(Note the problem sounds after the sentence.) 


1. Attack the man. /ze/ 

2. I kissed her child. /I/ and /ts/ 
3. She talked to me. /kt/ 

4, They robbed a store. /bd/ /st/ 
a ALEC, 


Directions: Look at the words on your paper. They are all words 
whose meaning you know. Pronounce the word whose picture I 
will show you. Ix. pin — pen (Cue: Picture of a pen) 


1. pin — pen (picture of a pin) 
2. cat — cot (picture of a cat) 
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3. voting — boating (picture of a man dropping his ballot 
box in a polling place) 
4. fan — pan (picture of a fan) 
5. sell — shell (picture of a shell) 


(Note that the cues given are those that call for the pronunciation 
difficulties instead of the word in the pair which is the easy point 
in the two contrasting words.) 


Production of suprasegmental sounds 


Directioms: Look at the words or phrases in your paper. You are 
to pronounce each of them with correct stress, intonation, pause 
or juncture so as to produce the idea that is required in the cue. 


Ex, Good (Cue: a question) Answer (to be indicated orally) : 
2Good3 (Testing problem: Rising intonation ) 


1. 2He wentóhome!. Cue: stating a fact. 


(Testing problem: R-F intonation) 


WN! 


An English teacher. Cue: one who teaches English. 

(Testing problem: Stress pattern of a noun construct: 

primary stress on English and tertiary stress on teacher. ) 
3. She’s my mother. Cue: Not his. 


(Testing problem: Contrastive stress) 


4. He called Betty. Cue: Say the sentence so as to separate 
the call from the explanatory words. 


(Testing problem: Juncture, the pause between the in- 
troductory words and the exact word of the speaker) 


5. They are good boys. Cue: a question 
(Testing problem: Rising intonation ) 


- 6. A smoking room. Cue: A room that is burning 


(Testing problem: Stress pattern of a noun cluster: Ad- 
jective plus noun: secondary stress on smoking and prim- 
ary stress on room.) 


7. He is a very enthusiastic person. Cue: There is no doubt 
about it. 


8. Can some of the fish eat the others. Cue: Say this as two 
orders. 
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(Testing problem: Juncture. Double cross juncture after 
fish and after others. Can some of the fish + eat the 
‘others +.) 


C-IV. Look at the two cues in Column I (on the left side of your paper) 
and the two phrases marked a and b im Column II. 1 will give 
one of the cues orally. Listen carefully for the cue. ‘Then pro- 
nounce one of the two phrases given in Column II of your paper 
to express the meaning I asked for. 


Example: 
Column I (Cues) Column II (Phrases) 
—a housekeeper who is light 
(or thin) a. a light housekeeper 
a keeper of a light house b. a lighthouse keeper 


Note: Do not just depend on spelling. It is true that spelling may help 
you choose the correct phrase to pronounce, but the important thing is 
that you pronounce it with correct stress pattern. 


9: —a house that is white 1. a. the white house — 
! —the house where U.S. b. the White House 
presidents live 
10. —a case that is brief 2 au ai briekease 
—a container of briefs b. a brief case 


11. etc. 


NOTES ON CONTROVERSIES 


L THE TEACHER OF COMPOSITION ASKS: 
TRADITIONAL GRAMMAR OR STRUCTURAL 
LINGUISTICS? 


ErLINDA F. RustTIA 


Of late, the number of books, articles, and monographs about Lin- 
guistics has reached a veritable flood and has induced a fever-pitch inter- 
est in this new approach among teachers of composition. In the Phil- 
ippines, the fight for Linguistics is carried on enthusiastically by English 
teachers who have gone abroad for advanced studies in Language Teach- 
ing and have thus been exposed and oriented to the newer approaches, 
the most important of which is the linguistic approach. The average 
teacher of grammar and composition, caught between this new ferment 
of ideas and the traditional set-up of methods and approaches, usually 
goes through the process of teaching in a bewildered state, unable to 
cope with the directives of his supervisor which insist on the new 
approach, because of lack of training in these new methods. 


Therefore, one asks: Shall we eschew. the traditional system and 
take up exclusively the linguistic approach? Filipino teachers, on the 
main, have been trained in the traditional manner and are, hence, more 
at home in it. In fact, many of our universities have not yet fully 
implemented the new approach in their departments of English. Never- 
theless, the necessity to make a choice between traditional grammar and 
structural linguistics is something that the teacher of language can no 
longer avoid. 


At the very outset, a thorough understanding of the basic differ- 
ences in these two approaches is imperative because, unless the teacher 
is told by his superiors what book to use in his classes, the choice of the 
correct book to prescribe to his students falls upon him, And even if 
the choice is made for him by his superiors, he still has to select refer- 
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ence books and supplementary material for his own use in the implemen- 
tation of the method in his classes. This can be a big problem. In 
previous years, before this point of Linguistics came up, all books on 
grammar and composition were traditional, and the only problem in the 
choice of the right book was to choose the one best suited to the 
teacher’s aim and methods of teaching. In recent years, however, many 
books have appeared in the market which employ a radically new view 
on the subject of grammar. 


The teacher of composition should consider these texts carefully. 
He cannot ignore the important fact that most of them are authored 
by men like James Sledd and Paul Roberts, men whose training had been 
traditional but who evidently feel the need for the new approach and 
who, by their authorship of linguistics books, have become advocates of 
the new view. Then also there is the fact that, in spite of the tendency 
current among teachers of composition to stick to the traditional way, 
these books continue to find markets. This could mean that even the 
diehards of the traditional school are giving the new approach a chance 
and are. studying its advantages. The average Filipino teacher of com- 
position, therefore, has to consider the linguistic texts seriously and study 
them, if he wishes to keep abreast of his colleagues and the new trends. 


The basic argument of those who advocate structural linguistics is 
that it can describe the language more accurately than any previously 
devised means. In the CEA Critic (XXII, No, 2) Harry Warfel even 
goes so far as to maintain that “only structural linguistics provides us 
with the tools we need for the practice of our profession.” 


This view of Marfel forces a question upon us: How necessary is 
linguistic description to the teaching of composition? Our first considera- 
tion here would be — What is the main job of the teacher of composi- 
tion? This writer thinks that his main job is to teach how to compose, 
not to describe the language. According to Professor Bertrand Evans 
(College Journal, 1959) composition is primarily the matter of develop- 
ing an idea as clearly and as powerfully as possible. As such, the bulk of 
the means to that end lies in the field of rhetoric — logic, organization, 
selection of words, figurative writing. 


We cannot deny, however, that a certain amount of knowledge of 
grammar is necessary to the study of rhetoric. At least, the student must 
have acquired a basic terminology and a familiarity with the rhetorical 
conventions and the current linguistic forms. But the point here is 
this: No matter how intrinsically valuable it is, the application of struc- 
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tural linguistics is not indispensable to the teaching of composition. 
Although traditional grammar has been termed inadequate by the advocates 
of the new system, it is adequate enough for composition. Hence, the 
more accurate system of linguistics may be desirable, but not necessary, 
to the teacher of composition. ; 


Now, since we admit that the study and the application of structural 
linguistics is desirable for the composition teacher, the next question would 
be: Is it worth studying and using in the classrooms? 


Let us use the basic point of definitions to solve this problem. Any 
traditional grammar book will give us the definition of the noun — 
“Nouns are names of persons, places and things.” Undoubtedly, a very 
general and unscientific definition. On the other hand, from James. 
Sledd’s “A Short Introduction to English Grammar,” we have this definition 
of a noun — “A noun is any word belonging to an inflectional series which 
is built, like man, man’s, men, men’s or boy, boy’s, boys boys’; on either 
or both of the contrasts between singular and plural numbers and between, 
common and possessive or genetive cases, and on other contrasts.” Could. 
anything be untidier? Definitely, the definition from the aforementioned 
structural linguistics handbook (which is considered the most impressive, 
handbook on the subject) is longer and more complicated than the 
other traditional one previously given. This example proves a point com- 
mon to all structural linguistics handbooks: that they are scientifically 
accurate but extremely lengthy and complex. ' 


As a result of elements like this, the teacher who employs the struc- 
tural linguistics approach will find it difficult to teach his students the 
essentials of English grammar which are necessary to the teaching of com- 
position. If he uses the approach, he will need to employ a tremendous 
deal of time on linguistic matters, even those not immediately relevant 
to the matter of composition but necessary as background for the work. 
If he chooses to avoid the difficulty and skirts the task of teaching the’ 
elements of grammar pertinent to composition, his students will find ¡t 
impossible to understand grammatical explanations necessary and relevant 
to the job of composing. At any rate, since a serious teacher will not 
choose the second alternative, he will find himself spending too much: 
time teaching language and will have very little time left to the actual 
teaching of composition. 


From the foregoing discussion, one point stands out very clearly:. 
the teaching of linguistics might be made to equate with the teaching of. 
composition. Decidedly, Filipino college students, especially. those who 
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are majoring in or are preparing to teach languages, should be given a 
linguistics course. But the professor should not offer an instruction prin- 
-cipally geared’ to structural linguistics and pretend that he is offering a 
‘course in composition. 


Professor Alain Renoir of the University of California (College Eng- 
lish, XXII, No. 7) states two other less obvious but equally important 
arguments against the prevalent misuse or misinterpretation of the role 
of structural linguistics in composition. He considers them important 
because they are both concerned with what he terms “the side-effects of 
specialization.” 


The first is that “in order to gain accuracy, structural linguists have 
specialized to a point where methods of description are no longer inter- 
changeable from one language to another.” The second is more a prob- 
lem for those born to the English language: “Again in its search for 
accuracy, structural linguistics estranges us from the grammatical language 
of our forefathers more radically than it does from that of foreigners.” 


We in the Philippines can hardly be concerned with the second, but 
we are concerned with the first. Most of our students are learning Eng- 
lish as a second language, and to them, the after-effects of the new 
approach may be quite disturbing. Even if we accept that traditional 
‘grammar is inaccurate, we have to admit that it is a kind of universal 
grammar. Perhaps, as some grammarians have pointed out, its very 
inaccuracy might have stemmed from its very attempt to be universal. 
Be that as it may, the fact remains that most of our college students 
have been trained in that universal, if inaccurate, grammar. Now, if 
the system of structural linguistics is applied to them in college, they 
will have to learn a whole series of new concepts about the nature of 
language. Of course, this problem may be reduced in the future, if our 
students begin with the new methods of language teaching 2s soon as 
they go to school. 


If we take an over-all view of the present attempt in the Philippines 
to assimilate the new linguistic approach into all levels and aspects of 
instruction in English, we readily see that most of the time, those who 
try to implement it substitute the means for the end. It seems that 
the advocates of the linguistic approach would have the teacher of com- 
position devote so much time to the tools of composition that almost no 
time at all is devoted to the more important task of composition. Admit- 
tedly, Professor Sledd’s allegation that structural linguists have “done great 
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things for the study . . . of language” cannot be denied or minimized. 
They have given us fresh insights into the nature of language, so impor- 
tant to the study of languages and to the field of the behavioral sciences. 
They have invented better techniques of description “based on the recog- 
nition that grammatical categories cannot be defined semantically.” The 
Comparative Literature series published by Harvard University further 
states that the structural linguists have “provided the best available 
description . . . of English phonology; and they have taken at least some 
notable steps toward a better morphology and syntax.” 


But to a teacher of composition who decides to take the humanistic, 
more traditional approach, it seems that the basic fault of the whole 
linguistic approach is that it perforce diminishes time given to composi- 
tion for the sake of linguistics. It invites the teacher to relegate to the 
background the whole traditional complex of cultural and historical rela- 
tionship which has always been the rationale of composition. In this 
writer's opinion, that is too high a price to pay for a new approach. 


This problem of the teacher of composition in relation to linguistics 
is more or less the same as that of the teacher of literature. Based on 
these observations, therefore, this writer advances a possible resolution: 
while admitting that the linguistic approach can enrich the traditional 
manner, the English teacher should always realize the dangers of limita- 
tion and of specialization to which the linguistic approach constantly in- 
vites him. 


II. IS “NG” A PREPOSITION OR AN ARTICLE? 


ARSENIA B. Tan 


The question of whether NG is a preposition or an article has 
become the main point of controversy among the Tagalog grammarians. 
There are those who contend that NG is purely a preposition in function 
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in a Tagalog sentence but there are also a number who maintain that 
NG is an article by virtue of its position in a mormal sentence pattern 
made up of a Noun + Verb + Object. In view of the fact that this 
difference in opinions has divided the Tagalog grammarians into two 
‘groups — one advocating NG to be a preposition and the other upholding 
NG to be an article— such a question can only be resolved through an 
analysis of its occurrence in the sentence constructions in which it is 
found in order to determine its structural class. 


To arrive at an accurate classification of this linguistic form, we must 
set up some observational data on which we are to base our assumptions, 
findings, and conclusions regarding this form. ‘These observational data 
shall consist of the following: 


1. Its Phonetic Observation 
2. Its Identificational Observation 
3. Its Distributional Observation. 


A. Its Phonetic Observation 


Although one can determine more easily the structural class to which 
NG may belong through the syntax of the language, still we cannot over- 
look its morphological form in view of the fact that it exhibits some 
kind of phonctic difference when found in certain sentence constructions. 
To prove this fact, let us examine these Tagalog sentence structures where- 
in NG occurs as a structure word: 


Ang bata ay bumili ng itlog, 
Ang matanda ay tumawid ng ilog. 
Ang babae ay nagdasal ng rosaryo. 


A segmentation of these constructions into immediate constituents 
as follows — 
Ang matanda / ay tumawid ng ilog. 
Ang bata / ay bumili ng itlog. 
Ang babae / ay nagdasal ng rosaryo. 


shows that in the second immediate constituent, NG which occurs between 
a verb and its noun-object exhibits a phonetic form which is quite differ- 
ent from the form ANG which occuts before the noun-subject. In its 
position of occurrence, i.e. between the verb and its noun-object, NG 
has a phonetic form which is equivalent to the English phoneme, y 
a velar nasal continuant. Yet, were we to translate into English the 
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above constructions, we arrive at the same grammatical interpretation of 
NG and. ANG as follows: 


The child bought the egg. 
The old person crossed, the river. 
The woman prayed the rosary. 


From these translations into English of the Tagalog sentences, we note 
that ANG and NG display a common semantic distinctiveness but differ 
in phonemic form. The question is — are ANG and NG one and the 
same morpheme or are they distinctly different from each other on the 
basis of their phonemic form and their function within the sentence con- 
struction? To prove that ANG and NG belong to the same morphemic 
class of articles even though their difference in phonemic form cannot be 
phonologically defined, we have to formulate a number of immediate 
constituents and so determine whether NG will still function as an 
article and maintain its structural meaning. Herein are listed a number 
of partial immediate constituents of a basic sentence pattern N+ V 
+N: 

bumili ng itlog 

tumawid ng ilog 

uminom ng tubig 

kumain ng hipon 

bumasa ng libro 

sumibak ng kahoy 

umani ng mais 

magluto ng ulam 

manghuli ng manok 


A study of these immediate constituents shows that NG occurring 
between a verb and a noun-object exhibits a velar, nasal continuant sound 
form. Yet, despite the fact that its phonemic form differs from ANG, 
like ANG, NG shows a common and definite meaning equivalent to 
English THE. That this is true can be proved by the fact that if these 
immediate constituents were placed in actual constructions and the said 
constructions were to be transformed, we find that NG will still retain 
its definite meaning of THE. Look at these constructions — 


Ang bata ay bumili ng itlog. 

Ang aso ay uminom ng tubig. 
Ang matanda ay tumawid ng ilog. 
Ang babae ay kumain ng hipon. 
Si kuya av sumibak ng kahoy. 
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_Ang mga magsasaka ay umani ng mais. 
Magluto ka ng ulam. 


All the above constructions are in the active voice, yet, undoubtedly, if 
they are transformed into passive construction, the form NG which occurs 
between a verb and a noun-object will surely assume the form of ANG 
which actually signifies a semantic and grammatical notion of the English 
article THE (even in the transformation of an active imperative form 
into a passive imperative form as shown in the last example of the sen- 
tence constructions illustrated above). Thus — 


Ang itlog ay binili ng bata. 

Ang tubig ay ininom ng aso. 

Ang ilog ay tinawid ng matanda. 
Ang hipon ay kinain ng babae. 

Ang mais ay inani ng mga magsasaka. 
Ang kahoy ay sinibak ni kuya. 

Ang ulam ay iluto mo. 


Evidently, in these active and passive constructions, we see that both 
ANG and NG certainly belong to one and the name morphemic clans — 
the article — since both exhibit a common semantic distinctiveness and 
bear a partial phonetic resemblance, However, where at the initial posi- 
tion, the phonetic form ANG occurs, in a medial position, i.c. between 
a verb and a noun-object, the NG form occurs. The variance of this 
form is, perhaps, attributed to its position of occurrence. Apparently, 
the NG form, by virtue of its distribution, is to some extent phonologically 
conditioned by the surrounding morphologic and phonologic environment. 
it is presumed that these factors can be explained only on the basis of 
historical development of the form of ANG into NG. I suppose that 
at some point in the history of the Tagalog language, the form ANG and 
NG may have had only one definite form ANG but because of the fact 
that in usage, ANG displayed an unphonetic sound and offered some 
kind of difficulties in the point and manner of articulation (the utter- 
ance of two consecutive vowels requires a hiatus) when it occurred 
between a verb and a noun-object, some kind of assimilation must have 
taken place so that eventually for the sake of facility of expression and 
for harmony of sound, the people must have dropped off the vowel A 
and emitted only the NG-nound. Thus, the NG velar nasal continuant 
sound form came into existence and served as the variant form of the 
article ANG. Of course, my reconstruction of this original form 1s 
simply guesswork but the cited examples, I believe, are evidences of the 
fact that NG cannot be prepositional in function within the sentence 
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constrnctions. Rather, it is definitely more of an article since it acts posi- 
tively as a determiner of a noun in a given construction from the phono- 
logical and morphological point of view. 


B. Its Identificational Observation 


Is NG a preposition or an article if we were to determine the struc- 
tural class to which it should belong? The answer to this question needs 
again some comparative and constractive analysis of the function of this 
element in any Tagalog construction. But, before we can positively mark 
NG as a preposition or an article, let us clarify some terms — 


A preposition is a word which relates a substantive, its object, to 
some other word in a sentence. The preposition and its object consti- 
tute a prepositional phrase, which modifies the word to which the object 
is related.2 On the other hand, a preposition also has a distinct content 
of vocabulary meaning but, as a function word, it indicates a certain 
grammatical relationship which exists between two words.? 


An article serves to mark off or limit the grammatical function of 
certain vocabulary elements. 


With these facts in mind, let us examine these constructions again: 
and truly determine whether NG as appearing in the Tagalog construc- 
tions is purely prepositional in function or 1s simply an article acting 
as a determiner to any given noun, Or, is it in some instances a pre- 
position, in other instances, an article, or both preposition and article at 
the same time, depending upon its usage as a grammatical device for 
communicating grammatical meanings? 


1. Ang bahay ng lola ko ay malaki, 

Siya ay pupunta sa Amerika. 

Ang mga bata ay natutulog sa bahay. 

Ang bayan ng mga Pilipino ay marisawa. 

Sila ay nasa bundok. 

Ang damit sa sampayan ay tuyo na. 
Dumating na ang sasakyan ng mga mag-aaral. 


JPA 


1PauL Roperts, Understanding Grammar, Harper € Brothers, N.Y.,. 
1954, p. 222. 

2 Dona W. Brown, Wallace C. Brown € Dudley Bailey, Form in Mo-- 
dern English, Oxford University Press, N.Y., 1964, p. 67. 

3 Ibid, p. 18. 
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Evidently, in these constructions, NG, SA, NASA are purely prepositional 
in function for they show positively not only a distinct vocabulary mean- 
ing but also a grammatical meaning when they indicated the relations 
existing between two different things. 


In sentences 1, 4, and 7, NG functions as a preposition indicating 
a vocabulary content of possession. As a function word with a vocabulary 
element, it names the actual physical relation that exists between the 
two nouns. But, as a grammatical device of connection, it indicates that 
a certain grammatical relation exists between these two nouns by means 
of modifaction. 


In sentences 2, 3, 5, and 6, the prepositions SA and NASA show a 
vocabulary notion of place of action through connection. However, our 
major concern here lies in the form NG functioning as a preposition. 


Assuming that NG is purely preposition in all its occurrences in any 
Tagalog construction, let us compare these two statements together and 
determine the grammatical notions to be derived — 


1. Ang bata ay bumili ng itlog. 
2. Ang bahay ng lola ko ay luma na. 


If we were to translate these sentences into English, we would have the 
following meanings — 


1. The child bought the egg. 
2. The house of my grandmother is old already. 


On the basis of English translations of these constructions, we note 
that — 


a. In sentence 1, NG which occurs between the transitive verb and 
its object merely marks off or limits the grammatical function of the 
noun it accompanies, i.e. such a noun acts simply as the receiver of an 
action. Also, it serves as an indicator of a class word NOUN. 


b. In sentence 2, we note that NG truly points out the relation 
between BAHAY and LOLA and shows such a relation as one of posses- 
sion by a process of connection and modification. Evidently, NG here 
takes the word LOLA as its object and together with its object, it becomes 

_a prepositional phrase and in this capacity, so modifies the noun BAHAY. 


If NG in sentence 1 is a preposition and granted that it shows a 
vocabulary content of establishing a physical relation existing between 
BUMILI, the transitive verb and ITLOG, the noun-object of the: verb 
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ag one of action-goal relationship, we can, therefore, draw out the infer- 
ence that NG ITLOG as a prepositional phrase acts not only as a direct 
object of the verb but also its modifier. If it is its modifier, then do 
we imply that the prepositional phrase NG ITLOG qualifies or restricts 
the meaning of the verb? If this be the case, then let us examine again 
these constructions — 

Binili ang bahay. 

Binato ang bata. 

Niluto ang ulam. 

Dinasal ang rosaryo. 

Pinalo ang kabayo. 

Tinanim ang palay. 

In the above examples which are passive types of constructions, we 
note that ANG stands between a verb and a noun. In this case, we say 
then that ANG connects the verb and the noun and shows a relation 
between them, i.e, an action-object relationship. If this is so, then we 
may draw the conclusion that ANG is also a preposition since, like NG, 
in the sentence ANG BATA AY BUMILI NG ITLOG, it also occuts 
between a verb and a noun and shows the relation between the action 
“and the noun-object of the action. Yet, on the basis of translation of 
these sentences into English, we get a different grammatical meaning 
where we see clearly the grammatical function of both ANG and NG. 


a. Binili ang bahay — The house was bought. 
Binato ang bata — The child was stoned. 
Niluto ang ulam — The food was cooked. 


b. Ang bata ay bumili ng itlog — The child bought the egg. 


In these constructions, ANG and NG clearly exhibit a grammatical func- 
tion of determiner or indicator of a given noun; hence, it is an article, 
not a preposition. 


C. Its Distributional Observation 


Can we really determine whether NG is a preposition or an article 
on the basis of word order in a construction? Word order is one of the 
most important grammatical devices employed by any language in expres- 
sing its grammatical meanings and in determining the functions of the 
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grammatical elements: making up the construction. Let us examine the 
following constructions — 


Ayaw namin maglaba ng damit. 

Maari siyang kumain ng nilugaw. 

Ang talaba ay nagindahilan ng aking sakit. 
Ang pinto ng simbahan ay luma. 

Ang dayami ay pagkain ng kabayo. 

Ang Diyos ay ama ng lahat. 

Ano po ba ang makakain ng may-sakit? 
Sila ay nagkalat ng basura dito. 

. Ayoko ng ulam. 


ase mone oP 


me 


In the above examples, take note of the position of occurrence of the 
word NG in the different types of sentences, 


In sentences a and b, in spite of the peculiar position of the auxiliary 
verbs (represented by the words ayaw and maari) which precede the 
enclitic pronoun-subject, NG functions as an article, a structure word 
showing grammatical relation between two lexical words. A translation 
of these sentences shows the nature of NG as a determiner of a noun — 


a. We don’t like to wash the clothes. 
b. He or she can cat the soft-boiled rice. 


In sentences c, d, e, f, NG truly functions as a preposition by virtue 
of its occurrence between two nouns. In this position, NG shows a 
grammatical meaning of possession by means of relation and modifica- 
tion. Again, a free translation of these sentences into English reveals the 
grammatical role of NG as a preposition — 


c. The oyster is the cause of my sickness. 
d. The door of the church is old. 

e. The hay is the food of horse. 

f. God is the father of all. 


Sentence g is an interrogative type of sentence where the verb form 
MAKAKAIN corresponds to an auxiliary + verb structure unit. In this 
sentence, again .by yirtue of its position, NG functions as an article as 
shown by a formal grammatical translation of this statement — 


Ano po ba ang makakain ng maysakit? 
What sir the can eat of one who is sick? 
What, sir; can the sick eat? 
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but were we to base its function on a loose translation of this Tagalog 
interrogative sentence into English, it would appear that NG assumes 
the role of a preposition— 


Ano po ba ang makakain ng maysakit? 
What sir the can eat of one who is sick? 


Sentence h, again shows NG to be an article in function. This is 
shown by a translation into English — 


They scattered the dirty things here. 


The last sentence is worth examining. In this sentence, some kind 
of morphophonemic changes occurred to some grammatical elements. 
Consequently, a need for reconstructing its original form is required. 
Apparently, the original form of the Tagalog construction in sentence 
1 was 

Ayaw ako ng ulam. 


Through some kind of assimilative process, there occurred a fusion of 
the elements AYAW AKO into one word AYOKO. The diphthongal 
aw underwent phonetic modification in the form AYAW. Perhaps, such 
a change occurred because of the influence of the form AKO which also 
underwent phonetic change. The form KO was the result of the loss 
of the vowel A in the fusion of AYAW + AKO during articulation. 
With KO, as the resulting morphemic form, the diphthongal AW in 
the form AYAW also underwent a change to the vowel O to conform 
with the point and mode of articulation of KO, Consequently, for 
facility of mode of utterance, the form AYOKO came into existence 
as a result of assimilation of sounds during the moment of fusion of 
morphemic elements. Likewise, a phonetic change also occurred in the 
form ANG. Highly influenced by the preceding form KO, the vowel 
A in ANG was dropped and the form NG appeared. It is quite logical 
to say that the form NG will appear after the form AYOKO since NG, 
like KO, is produced in the back portion of the mouth where KO is also 
produced. From this analysis, we can say that NG functions as an 
article, not a preposition, 


From these findings, we can truly state that it is the distribution 
of this form NG within the construction that determines its structural 
class and its grammatical function. We have noted that by its position 
of occurrence in the construction, NG in some sentences functions as 
a preposition while in other sentences, it acts as an article. 
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On the strength of these findings, we can formulate the following 
conclusions: 


1. ANG and NG belong to one and the same morpheme ANG 
since both exhibit a common semantic distinctiveness. Though they dif- 
fer in their phonemic form and though such difference cannot be phono- 
logically defined, still NG is an allomorph of ANG since their difference 
in form is paralleled by differences in their distribution in the immediate 
tactical environment where they both occur. ANG and NG occur in 
alternation in the immediate morphotactic environment, i.e. they show 
meaningful relationship to other forms. We note that ANG and NG 
always lean towards a noun form in a given sentence pattern of N + TV 
+ N and clearly indicates its relation to the noun as a marker or deter- 
miner of the noun. 


2. By its position of occurrence in any construction, NG belongs 
to two morphemic classes. NG, belongs to the morphemic class ARTI- 
‘CLE while NG, belongs to the morphemic class PREPOSITION. There- 
fore, by its distribution in the construction, it acts as a preposition in some- 
sentences but it is an article in other sentences. 


III. PROBLEMS OF A LANGUAGE TEACHER 


Inez VinLa-ReaL PAscuAL 


For many years now the conscientious teacher of English has been 
painfully aware that something has had to be done about our tradition 
bound methods of teaching English. She has long realized that she 
cannot teach English to her students the way she was taught by her own 
teachers; that there is no validity to the oft-repeated claim that because 
the traditional approach (now more accurately described as first language 
teaching) worked with her, it would be just as effective for her present 
students. ‘The progressive-minded teacher cannot but recognize the fact 
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that the first objective of language teaching is to equip students with the 
ability to communicate, that is use the language correctly and effectively 
in speaking and writing, not just be able to talk about it. 


The deterioration of the written and spoken English of our students: 
has come to such proportion that we cannot continue to ignore the need 
for sceking more effective methods of teaching English. 


Dr. Clifford H. Prator, Jr. author of “Language Teaching in the 
Philippines,” the most extensive study of the language problem in the 
Philippines, as carly as 1949 diagnosed the ills that afflict English instruc- 
tion in this country and attributed some of these ills to the use of first 
language methods and materials in a second language situation. 


Just what did he mean by this statement? Fe R. Dacanay in her 
book “Techniques and Procedures in Second Language Teaching”! gives 
us a good answer: 


“English is a second language to most Filipinos. Teaching 
it effectively requires objectives, curriculum materials, techniques, 
procedures, and activities different from those employed in teach- 
ing English to Americans. A second language learner and a 
native speaker (American or British) have different objectives 
for studying a language.” 


J. Donald Bowen? writes: 


“Indecd, many experienced teachers are convinced that a 
premature concer with grammar will reduce the chances of 
mastering communication skills. 


“In many cases of traditional teaching the function of gram- 
mar has been misunderstood and misapplied. Some teachers 
have used grammatical statements much as they might use a 
recipe, as rules to follow if you wish to speak correct sentences. 
This is wrong for two reasons: (1) no presently available gram- 
mar of any language is sufficiently complete or accurate to be 
used in this way, and (2) as far as we know, the operation of 
the mind uses rules of sentence formation below the level of 
human awareness — whether or not a person who can formulate 


1 Philippine Center for Language, Study Monograph Series, No. 3: 
2 J. Donald Bowen “Teaching Formal Grammar” 
The MST English Quarterly—Volume XII—No. 3, Oct. 1962 
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these rules has remarkably little to do with his ability to use them 
as he speaks.” 


In the light of these statements can we honestly say that we have 
been teaching English effectively? Considcring the unsatisfactory results 
of the teaching we have been doing, can we rest complacent and continue 
to use materials and procedures based on our present textbooks? 


Linguists have analyzed various languages and have prepared instruc- 
tional materials in accordance with principles based on the nature of 
language and language learning.3 These principles should be of interest 
to the Filipino teacher. Among them are: (1) Language is speech, not 
writing; (2) Language is a set of habits; (3) The language itself should 
be taught, not information about it; (4) The language is what the 
native speakers say, not what grammar books say they should. 


These statements point to another misconception which most of us 
have held in our English teaching and that is the assumption that the 
right textbook will solve all our problems, and we proceed to use it 
chapter by chapter — not because we believe that this is effective but 
because it is convenient. 


Many traditional texts emphasize drills which are weak specifically 
because they fail to apply the concept of pattern. The typical drill pre- 
sents a series of unrelated sentences which accumulate all the previously 
presented vocabulary and structure arranged in haphazard fashion and in 
random sequence. Two, three or four of these drill exercises follow 
each language unit. Most of these exercises employ the conscious choice 
drill and stop short of the recognition level. Then after a check-up 
achievement test, regardless of the result, the teacher goes on to the next 
lesson. 


This defect can be attributed to another pernicious practice of which 
we teachers are the victims and not the villains. I refer to the depart- 
mental test used among other things as a test of the effectiveness of the 
individual teacher’s instruction; and so teaching becomes a feverish 
effort to cover the subject matter as dictated by the syllabus and methods 
are geared towards mastery tests of units of language which fail to bridge 
the wide gap between knowing about the language and using it correctly 
in speaking and writing. 


3 Dacanay, Fe “Techniques and Procedures in Second Language Teach- 
ing” page XII. 
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Tlie freshman English course can be successful only if it is related 
to the experience, the environment, and the future needs of the students; 
and if it grows from actuality and if its theory is grounded upon observ- 
able fact: 


The students’ greatest need is to express themselves without ambi- 
guity in a socially accepted manner. What is desirable then is not that 
they should be subjected to a training that can mean nothing to them, 
but that they should be trained to use their own experience in developing 
skills of communication. 


We should begin with what they know, to develop skills partially 
learned, and not to impose upon them rules as to which sentence is right 
and which is wrong.t It is absurd to believe that there is a paradigm, 
an antecedent model in constructing sentences which must be copied, 
as a builder observes blue print specifications — that is not how language 
behaves. There are no ready made formulas, no stereotyped responses 
that will serve all occasions. 


How much is actually achieved by copying paradigms, in correcting 
errors and in memorizing the proper forms — then stopping there? 
How:much energy do we waste trying to enforce rules of correctness that 
are universally ignored by successful and effective writers? 


Such for example are traditional rules that forbid split infinitives 
and ‘prepositions at the end of the sentence that cause extremely un- 
natural English utterances, such as “From where does he come?” instead 
of the more natural “Where does he come foom?” Then there is the 
complicated set of rules for shall and will, to mention but a few. 


I. A. Richardsó believes that the very doctrine of correct usage is 
on the whole “the most pernicious influence in traditional English teach- 
ing. Such a fetish stands on the way of vigilant self-criticism and inhibits 
the dynamic process of reflection about the way in which language ope- 
rates. For if we bow to the crude doctrine of correct usage, there is no 
further incentive to thinking about what we are doing when we use 
language. Words in sentences must be studied not only in their form 
but also in their content. Form and content are interconnected. What 
students need to know is how to use words, not how they were used in 
the past. When fixed rules of correctness are the end of English instruc- 


4, Such is the way we teach unity, coherence and emphasis in sentences. 
51, A. Richards: “Basic English” College English Vol. 12 p. 295, 
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tion, it fails to regard language as a form of social behavior and therefore 
adaptable, dynamic, responsive to change, growing out of a living social 
situation.” 


We might ask what specifically is wrong with traditional grammar. 
It seems to have worked well enough to serve past generations, Why 
do we need to revise it now? Dr. J. Donald Bowen® answers: “There 
are at least two things wrong: (1) grammar descriptions in the eighteenth 
century were based on an unproved assumption of the university in lan- 
guages; and so ancient languages with a grammar already worked out were 
used as models for currently spoken languages, and (2) grammar descrip- 
tions were built on logic rather than on observation — they were pre- 
scientific.” 


However, formal grammar is the equipment of almost all of us teach- 
ers. A new approach to grammar must be sufficiently appealing to sell 
itself to teachers who remember the traditional rules of grammar that 
they memorized when they were students. 


It’s easy, very easy to criticize traditional teaching — there are so 
many shortcomings that can be pointed to. A more important question 
is, “What should we do about it?” 


Speaking not as an expert, but as a fellow teacher in distress, let me 
quote in full some general principles which are explained from the 
point of view of language pedagogy.’ 


“1. Oral language is the basis of communication. Instruction in 
English should start from spoken English and only after a reasonable 
mastery of the spoken form has been achieved should the other skills be 
taught. Oral activities should continue to occupy a considerable portion 
of class time. 


“2. It is a generally accepted fact among linguists and language 
teachers that language learning is not concerned with problem solving but 
with the formation and performance of habits. A native speaker of a 
language produces the sounds and structures of his language below the 
level of conscious awareness. Pronunciation features, verb-subject agree- 


6. J. Donald Bowen—“Teaching Formal Grammar” The MST English 
Quarterly—Vol. XII—No. 8, October 1962. 

7 William G. Moulten, “Linguistics and Language Teaching in the 
United States” 1940-1960. 

Off-Print from “Trends in European and American Linguistics” 
(Utrecht: Spectrum Publisher 1961) 
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ment, inflectional endings, word order, etc. are a matter of speech habits. 
A person learning a new language has to learn these habits of speech, and 
he can best do this by constant imitation and repetition, by practicing 
with the basic patterns of the language and by drill variations on these 
patterns. All the practice exercises on these patterns should show a 
gradual progression from rigid control toward situations where pupils 
communicate within the context of the situations presented to them 
using fewer or no controls. The eventual aim of language is to encour- 
age independent thinking and free communication of these ideas using 
the tools of expression acquired in the language class. 


“3. Language in use is characterized by the speed, fluency, and appro- 
priateness of utterances in response to the stimulus received. There 
should be adequate presentation procedures, drills and follow-up practice 
sessions for structural and lexical items so that they can be produced 
without conscious effort when situations call for their use. 


“4 The material of a course should be the language itself, State- 
ments about the language are given only to help the students imitate 
and practice the new forms correctly and making such statements should 
not be looked upon as an end in itself. Class time should be used for 
practice by the learner. The teacher’s role is to guide the practice, not 
to expound in the language or on the language. 


“5. The teacher should set the quality of speech by being a good 
model herself, striving for naturalness of expression in the language. This 
can be encouraged by presenting language in meaningful and realistic 
communication situations. That is to say, linguistic naturalness will be 
achieved more readily in the context of natural situations. sit 


“6. The socially accepted forms spoken by native speakers comprise 
the language to be taught. Formal, literary, archaic or illiterate levels 
of usage should be replaced by appropriate colloquial forms, if a conver- 
sational level is being taught. 


“7 The selection, sequencing, and rate of entry of structure and 
vocabulary are important. Language is cumulative, and proficiency is deve- 
loped on the basis of skills built carlier. 


“8. The English. class provides the other subject areas with com- 
petence in the basic structures of English and with a general vocabulary. 
The English class period is not the time for teaching the specialized voca- 
bulary for other fields. Likewise, language techniques and procedures 
should not be used for the content subjects. y 
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“The teacher puts these principles to work in her classroom. She 
uses various techniques and procedures to attain her goals. Some of these 
she may have developed on her own initiative or built up from her own 
experience; some may have been suggested to her; others may have been 
taken from her readings; and still others she may have observed in de- 
monstration classes. Her attitude towards all these should be one of 
adaption to her own particular needs and to those of her pupils. She 
should experiment, try out some of her ideas to see which ones work 
most effectively. She should not feel bound by procedures which are 
written up in textbooks, guides, or manuals; these are intended to be 
suggestive not restrictive. She should not hesitate to modify available 
materials to suit the purposes of her own class, but this adaption should 
be done in accordance with the goals of good language teaching.” 


Finally, it is important for us teachers to remember that the class- 
room is too often an unreal situation in which a student is asked to speak 
in a fashion totally unrelated to his own experience and environment. 
If we remember the essentially social nature of the communication 
process, if we stress its use and function in society, we can perhaps bring 
the world into the classroom and bridge the gap between a course in 
English grammar and the real world in which language is a function, a 
tool, a weapon of men. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


CMS FUNCTIONAL SPANISH, Anita Ramos de Schaff, CSM Publishing 
Co., 3187 N. 49th Street, Phoenix, Arizona. - 


CSM stands for common sense method for teaching and learning Span- 
ish. It is indeed a realistic and revolutionary method which stirs the 
mind and continuously provokes the desire of the student to control the 
language. 


Learning Spanish is much simpler and easier when grammatical rules 
and conjugations are reduced to a minimum. As the author says, “the 
fewer the rules, the better the process of learning...” For learning a 
language should be done in the same manner that a child learns to eat 
certain foods; the way he begins to walk; and the way he acquires auto- 
matic habits or reception and response. Memorizing dialogues at the onset 
is an artificial concept of learning a language. CSM is, in fact, a living 
dialogue with the student, a challenge to talk while the professor is help- 
ing him to unfold his assimilating capacity. Learning a language through 
the CSM is no longer a boring activity but a thrill of creativity, an 
expansion of the common sense latent and frequently idle in all human 
beings. 


Another source of instruction used by the author comes from the 
similarities between English and Spanish, for although English is not a 
Romance language, all its technical and cultural words are practically 
taken from Latin, the mother tongue of Spanish. 


At her studio in Phoenix, Arizona, Mrs. Schaff has successfully taught 
Spanish and other languages to hundreds of professionals, teachers, busi- 
nessmen, archeologists, doctors, architects and engineers, etc. in a matter 
of weeks. Her vivacious character and inspiring method has gained for 
her the title of “magie teacher of Arizona.” It certainly requires an 
exceptional mastery of languages and the imaginative insight of a psycho- 
logist to produce such an extraordinary accomplishment in the field of 


language teaching techniques. 
A. PANIZO 


FOLLOW-UP, by Arthur Lerner, The Swordsman Publishing Co. Los 
Angeles, California, 1967. 


“Follow-up,” a selection of poems by Arthur Lerner, Ph.D., Associate 
Professor at Los Angeles City College, is a sequel to “Rhymed and Un- 
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rhymed” (1965). The first collection is an initial triumph in expressing 
the logical-illogical, rhymed-unrhymed frenzies of the modern man. 


This follow-up continues the motif set forth in the earlier collection. 


The first section, Archetypal Quests, alternates between fear and hope, 
magic and scientific exactions, doubts and certainties, myths and “but- 
toned facts.” It is, however, the poet’s long unrelenting quest, this “search 
for light beyond the fog,” this plumbing depths within oneself, this pulsat- 
ing creed that sustains. Myth then is the magic word and the poet, myth- 
maker supreme, has the magic wand at his command. 


“Love and Work” is specially poignant, the brevity of the poems, 
telling. Passion is almost meagre here, but the casual grace enjoins us 
to pause for love a little while, but not too long, hastening on towards 
the rest of the poetic journey. 


“Words and Language” describes this articulate inarticulateness that 
is perpetually the poet’s bane. “Language is a handicap... . I feel like 
an astronomer / who cannot uncover a star, / probing but never proving.” 
Craft and poetry must make beautiful music together. Pushing craft 
beyond poetic relief invalidates dreams, nullifies poetry altogether. This 
essential opaqueness of words (or rather, opaqueness of ideas, sheathed 
in words) mirrors the babel within man’s body. The whole section could 
easily have been one long poem on the theme. 


The general atmosphere of fumbling and confusion continues in the 
section called “Loneliness and Alienation.” The root cause of the chaos 
perhaps is “the fallacy of mind now and of heart before.” 


“Addresses and Apostrophies” addresses Wallace Stevens, with whom 
the poet perhaps recognizes a kinship. Poetry is, after all, a search for 
unity in the midst of fragmented truths, clarity in the midst of confusion 
through the creative imagination. Again, another apostrophe to F. Scott 
Fitzgerald, poet laureate of the Jazz Age, forever child. 


The philosophical poems are gnomic and yet evocative because ren- 
dered in terms of images, the poetic donnee strengthened in the epilogue 
— “every resurrection’s epilogue is the flower of a prologue rooted in 
the journey’s log.” 


But for instances of wrenched syntax here and there, some lines 
falling into tumbling turgidity, the poet strikes us as one with direction, 
his language now and then approaching the appearance of prose, but 
always sensitive in his bewailing of the poet’s plight, the next moment 
taking pride in him as creator, for whom, inevitably, the “intellect is 
lagging behind the rhythmic beat of the human heart.” Meanwhile, the 
poet seethes and swells by turns in his own comfortable shell of make- 


believe. 
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